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FROM STRENGTH TO STRENGTH. 
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CHAPTER XXL. 


Some months had passed away since 
the night of the burglars’ visit to 
Stoneeroft. Little Harry had fully 
regained his strength and his pretty 
looks, and his merry laugh and pat- 
tering feet were making a playful 
chime once more in the old Priory, 
from which he and his mother had 
not yet removed to any other home. 
Mr. Lindhurst, in the new light 
of Christian kindliness which had of 
late years risen upon his soul, had 
resolved not to let the poor young 
widow leave the home of her girlhood 
until her son’s health was entirely 
testored, and so he had made them } 
stay on with him till the autumn. 
Miss Nancy had made grim faces 
over the matter, but had at last 
acquiesced. Ruby had glided back 
into all her old ways and works at the 
Priory. The world in general had 
called her a heroine ever since it knew 
the story of that night at Stonecroft ; 4 
but the grand title changed nothing [IB 
in sweet Ruby’s gentle bearing. 

Ben Bryant was still in 
the hospital at 








"SHE STARTED ROUND, AND SAW THAT IT WAS MR. LINDHURST.” 
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Barnstaple, whither he had been carried 
after that eventful night, very slowly re- 
covering from the effects of his dangerous 
wound. - At first, small hopes had been 
entertained of his recovery, but_now 
he’ was likely to get quite well. But a 
more precious cure had been going 
on in his heart and mind. Helped by 
the good offices of the hospital chaplain, 
who soon found out that there was pure 
gold left under the rust of_sin in his 
nature, Ben had now, with God’s grace 
leading him, got back to the steep’ up- 


_ward path ; and sincere repentance and 
‘ awaking up of the good teaching of old 
days were making the way easier and 


“easier for him. His parents had been to 


visit-him ; and, though his mother’s eyes 
had filled with tears as they rested on the 


‘ wasted features of her once bright, hand- 


some lad, she knew that our Father in 
heaven was doing all things well for this 
child, even as she had learned to know He 
had done for that other child of hers whom 
He had taken to Himself. Then she laid 
Bessie’s Bible softly on the coverlet of 
his bed, and thought that it would make 
Bessie glad, even amid the joy of the 
Eternal City, to look down and see with 
what reverence he opened the sacred 
book, and how his pale face shone as he 
bent over its pages. As for Ruby, when 
she heard how the bread cast upon the 
waters long ago, when she taught Ben 
in the village Sunday-school, was at last 
bringing forth good fruit, she thanked 
God, and took courage. 

One stormy autumn afternoon, when 
the wind was tearing off the yellow leaves 
by handfuls and whirling them about in 
rough play, Ruby, having spent an hour 
or so with a sick woman, caring in turn 
for her body and her-soul, was taking a+ 
little brisk exercise up and down the dry 
garden: gravel walks before going in. 
She had always retained her girlish love 
for fresh air and active movement. As 
she’ gazed at the front of the old grey 
house, seen, as it was to-day, through a 
eurtain of misty rain, her mind went 
wandering back to that wet, windy even- 
inglong ago, when she had first come 
to-'the Priory;:and she thought how 
Strange it was that she, who had entered 
those doors then as a poor dependant, 
should now pass in’ and out through 
them as a daughter of the family. When 
Ella,married she had offered to go and 
Took out for a situation as a governess or 
companion,: but Mr. Lindhurst had at 
once, and most peremptorily, forbidden 
such a proceeding on her part. He had 
said that she was to remain with him, 
for he could not do without her, and he 
had continued to pay her the same ample 
yearly salary that he had given her as 
Miss Ringwood’s companion. Ruby had 
told him that this was no more her due, 
but he had said that it was her own, and 
that she was to take it, and say no more 
about it, or he should be very angry: with 
her. She was, in all respects, now like 
a child to him, he added, as far as duty 
and as affection went, and as a child 
of his own she should be treated in the 
Priory from henceforth. 

‘A few minutes after, she felt a hand 
on her shoulder. She started round, 
and saw that it was Mr. Lindhurst. 

“Do you want me ?”’ she began, and 
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then stopped, for she had looked into his 
facc, and it was strangely pale and 
troubled. 

“Oh! guardian, whatis the matter?” 
she cried. 

“Ruby, I have just received a tele- 
gram,” he said; ‘‘a telegram which 
deeply concerns you.’”’ 

“Concerns me !’’ she repeated, won- 
deringly.. 

“Child,” he went on in a low tone, 
“you must put on mourning. A near 
‘relation of yours is dead.”’ 

** But I did not know I had any nearer 


relation than you and-Miss Nancy,’’ she’ 


answered, her heart beginning to beat 
quickly, she hardly knew why. 

“Yes, Ruby ;. though you néver'knew 
it, you had one; and your mother was 
once very dear to her.”’ 

‘¢And you never told me this before!” 
crid she, her agitation increasing every 
moment. 

“Tcould not help it, child,’’ said the 
old man, with grave sadness. ‘‘I tried 
to persuade her to act differently towards 
you, but she thought your mother 
wronged her, and she could not quite 
forgive that in you. She was a strange, 
stern woman.” 

And as he spoke those last words 

REY Lindhurst breathed a long 
sigh. 
“«T cannot believe that my mother 
ever wronged anyone,’’ cried Ruby, 
her cheeks flushing and her words 
coming quickly and vehemently; her 
mother’s memory was a very sacred 
thing to her. 

‘*She who is just gone thought much 
more tenderly of your mother as years 
went on,” said the old man, laying his 
hand soothingly onher shoulder. “ And, 
Ruby, you must never speak in any way 
except gently of this unknown relation 
of yours, for she has been a kind friend 
to you, though you have not known that 
the kindness came from her.” 

“Did she send’me my mother’s letter, 
and all those other things?’’ asked 
Ruby, in a low tone. 

“Yes she did,’? he answered, softly, 
drawing her arm-within his, and begin- 
ning to lead- her back towards the 
house; “and, Ruby, her death has 
given me much to tell'you. In the ‘first 
place it has placed you in a very high 
and responsible position.. But come with 
me into my study, and I will soon make 
it all plain to you.” 

Ruby began to breathe quicker; a 
strange, waiting feeling was upon her, 
joined with an indistinct awe. It seemed 
to her-as if her future was now going to 
be revealed to her—as if she should now 
know for the first time the full meaning 
of the secret. She was very pale, and 
a slight shiver passed through her frame, 
as though a sudden cold blast had 
swept by. ‘When they reached the 
house, Mr. Lindhurst made her sit down 
at his side.. She murmured a low 
prayer for strength to meet whatever 
might be coming, as she obeyed him, 
and then was calmer. After that the old 
man began to speak in a voice which 
faltered a little at first, but which grew 
steadier as he went on; and all the time 
the twilight shadows were- gathering on 
that autumn afternoon as those two sat 


there together. We will tell, in as few 
words as possible, what Rub 
heard. E ad 
_Ruby’s grandmother on the mother's 
side had had a sister, a Miss Carey 
who was one of the richest heiresses jn 
the west of England. She was only a 
half-sister, however, to Mrs. Litchfield 
—that was Ruby’s grandmother’s name 
—and her large fortune and wide estates 
came to her entirely from her maternal 
telations, so that Mrs. Litchfield was 
comparatively poor. But this did not 
prevent a strong affection growing up 
between the two sisters; and though 
Miss Carew was a good deal the elder 


» of the pair, and though Mrs... Litchfield 


had married young, while Miss Carew 
remained a single woman, there was a 
wondrous: tie of love between them. 
Miss Carew was the stronger character 
by far of the two, and ruled Mrs. Litch- 
fied entirely, where her husband's will 
did not interfere. 

Miss Carew’s clinging attachment for 
her sister was increased in singleness 
and intensity by certain circumstances 
which had darkened her youth. She 
had once been engaged to be married, 
and the man who was to have been her 
husband was none other than Matthew 
Lindhurst, who was then in the prime of 
early manhood. But the connection had 
been entirely broken off between them, 
never to be resumed, on account of cer- 
tain bitter misunderstandings on both 
sides, into the nature of which it is quite 
unnecessary to enter here ; it suffices to 
say that Lindhurst’s selfish pride and 
Narrow, suspicious disposition—these 
faults were already, even at that time, 
beginning to dawn in him—caused him 
to do his full part towards making the 
breach, while Miss Carew’s wilfuiness 
and unforgiving sternness worked, too, 
their share of mischief in the matter. 

Mr. Litchfield died at a comparatively 
early age, leaving his wife with two 
children, a son and a daughter. His 
income had chiefly been a professional 
one, for he was a doctor, and his widow 
was left in somewhat straitened cir- 
cumstances. She was soon, however, 
relieved of one of her children, for Miss 
Carew adopted the girl. Miss Carew, 
who had been growing more self-willed 
in character and very eccentric in her 
habits as years went on, insisted on 
most strict conditions being made when 
she did this; and the mother had to give 
up every legal right over her child. It 
was a painful task for the widow, but, 
poor as she was, and accustomed as she 
was in everything to bend to her sister's 
imperious ‘will, she submitted. She 
was not long in following her husband 
into another world; then the boy passed 
into the care of his father's relations, 
and Lucy, the girl, grew up at her, 
Miss Carew’s, side as the acknowledged 
future heiress of all her large pos- 
sessions. 

Nothing happened to loosen the tic 
between aunt and niece until Lucy 
married; then, through Miss Carew’s 
arbitrary nature, it was suddenly torn 
asunder, Mr. Stanton, Lucy’s husband, 
had no profession when he married her. 
Miss Carew wished him to take to agtl- 
cultural pursuits and to settle down 19 
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the country near and manage her es- 
tates; but he resolutely refused to be 
anything but a merchant. The matter 
ended in a complete rupture between 
the aunt and the young pair. She was 
especially angry with Lucy, because she 
thought-she ought to have held to her, 


her second mother, instead of siding . 


with her husband. - She declared~ her 
intention of entirely disinheriting~ her, 
and from that time*forward sternly:kept 
her resolve of nevér-seeing her: or even 
writing to her again, 4 


Then ‘followed quickly the deaths’ of’ 


Mr.and Mrs.:Stanton, Ruby’s parents. 
The people yof the London lodgings 


where: Mrs. Stanton died,:finding:Miss « 
. Carew's address: in: herdesk; sent. her- 


several: things » belonging.-to her, and 
among the rest that letter which she had 
leit for her child, should it be a daugh- 
ter; and at the same time they wrote to 
her, making known to her the orphan’s 
desolate condition. But Miss Carew, 
still burning with wrath against her 
niece and her husband, chose utterly 
to ignore the child’s existence. Then 
litle Ruby, as we know, was handed 
about from one distant relation to 
another, for her uncle, young Mr. Litch- 
field, who had always been very sore at 
his aunt making Lucy her heiress in- 
stead of himself, entirely refused to have 
any share in her bringing up: 

Stern and cold outwardly though she 
was, Miss Carew never ceased to yearn 
inher inmost heart after Lucy’s child. 
Time somewhat, by degrees, softened 
the asperity of her feelings, and when 
she heard that Ruby, over whom she had 
always kept a sort of distant watch, was 
gone to live with Mr. Lindhurst, she 
made a sudden resolution to know more 
about the girl. 

She wrote, therefore, to Matthew Lind- 
hurst to makethe first overtures, and also 
appointed an early meeting with him 
near hig house. She had taken one of 
those new villas near the Priory for a 
time and so she was able to manage 
thie Great was the emotion caused in 
Mr, Lindhurst by seeing her again. He 
felt how much his selfish pride had once 
done towards separating them, and this 
new, unexpected agitation had the happy 
Tesult, as we have seen, of breaking up 
the ice in which his heart and mind had 
been frost-bound for so many years. No 
doubt God, in His mercy, sent this 
awakening to the old man’s soul. 

_ Years had made Miss Carew yet more 
singular and eccentric than she had ever 
been before. She refused, in spite of all 
Mr. Lindhurst’s persuasions, to have a 
personal meeting with Ruby; but she 
made Matthew Lindhurst bring the girl 
that evening outside the villa, that she 
might see her without being seen herself; 
and Ruby’s great likeness to her mother 
had so struck her that it had caused her 
to cry outand faint. Afterthat she con- 
ceived a decided liking for Ruby, but 
still she would not make herselfknown to 
her. Guided in this by morbid feelings 
and fancies, and by the remains of her 
enmity against Ruby's parents, she re- 
mained, however, for some time at the 
villa, and kept her eye constantly, but 
Secretly, on all Ruby’s actions. It was 
Miss Carew who had sent that parcel in 


Ruby’s name to Bessie Bryant, in whom 
she found out the girl took a close in- 
terest, and Miss Carew who haunted her 
on her return home that night. She was 
a tall woman, and she looked yet taller 
in the uncertain evening light. It was 
Miss Carew also who had sent Ruby that 
letter from her mother, and, from time to 
time, those other things belonging to her, 
andwho had supplied her with that large 
sum of .money for a charity, and had 
caused**Mr. -Lindhurst to give her a 
liberal yearly allowance, paid by herself, 
She‘loved ‘the girl in her heart, though 
she steadily refused, to her last hour, to 
see-her;: and at her death she left her 
her sole: heiress, as she had often told 
Matthew-Lindhurst in her lifetime she 
shouldvery probably do. She did.,not, 
however, quite make up her mind on this 
point until just before her end, and she 
made Mr; Lindhurst promise that. he 
would never reveal to Ruby anything of 
the brilliant worldly prospects that might 
possibly lie before her, or even let her 
know that such a person existed as her 
aunt, Miss Carew. Such was the story 
of the mystery which had hung round 
Ruby Stanton’s life. 


* * # * * 


Several years have passed by since the 
events just related took place. To-day, 
as the trayeller, on foot or in his carriage, 
winds along the lovely shores of the 
Tamar, which separates Devon from the 
sister county of Cornwall, he sees alarge, 
stately house standing amid wooded, 
undulating, park-like ground, not very 
far from the river, but somewhat raised 
above it on a softly-swelling slope; and 
when he asks what the place is called, 
and who lives there, the farmer or farm- 
labourer of the neighbourhood whom 
he interrogates stares at him wonder- 
ingly, as if he had inquired if in these 
parts the sun ever shone or the rain 
ever fell, and the answer comes forth in 
a tone of pity for his grievous ignorance— 

“Why, hav’ ee never heard, then, of 
Miss Stanton, that do do such a sight of 
good with the power of money that she 
have? Why, they do know her up to 
Lonnon, they do tell us, and in a rare 
lot of places besides. ‘That be Calstock 
Hall, and there she do live when she be 
down here, and a blessing sent straight 
from the Almighty we do. all say. that 
she be.” 

Anda blessing from the Almighty is 
just what Ruby Stanton is humbly striv- 
ing to be with the large income which 
yearly passes through her hands—with 
the wide estates which call her mistress. 
It is quite truc that she is well-known in 
London, where her still slight, graceful 
form is often seen gliding between the 
beds in a hospital ward or bending over 
the babies in some orphanage; for she 
can never forget that she herself was 
once poor, andanorphan too. And still 
better is she known on her own property, 
especially on that part of it which is in 
Cornwall, and which has those rich 
mines in it. There the rough miners 
gather round her with loving loyalty 
whenever she goes among them; and 
she tells them, in Bible-class and at even- 
ing school, of the Light of the World, 
and they take the precious tidings down 
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with-them in their gloomy underground 
work, and for them day and night 
become full of brightness; and these 
men love her, too, as a friend as well as 
a teacher, for she often sits by their 
cottage firesides.with their babies on her 
knee. 

When she is at home at Calstock Hall 
she has one constant companion—a pale, 
gentle-looking lady—whose name is Ella 
Ringwood, and who often.gives quiet, 
personal help. in many a noble work of 
love done for: God's glory. . At Christ- 
mas time, or.in.the golden midsummer 
holidays, the -two,.ladies always have a 
lively addition to their party—an addition 
that goes flashing and sparkling round 
them, like a sunbeam; and it comes in 
the,shape of a cheery-voiced, handsome 
Jad, who has fair-hair flecked with gold, 
and dark-blue eyes that dance with airy 
fun. But, notwithstanding all his tricky 
play, that makes the old home of the 
Carews ring with laughter from garret 
to cellar, there sometimes comes a grave, 
sweet light into his face, as he sits at 
Miss Stanton’s feet, and says— 

“Aunt Ruby, I think I should like to 
be a missionary, and to carry the stand- 
ard of God's word into distant heathen 
lands; it must be the best sort of sol- 
diership after all.” 

And she lays her hand softly on his- 
bright head, and whispers, ‘‘God will 
guide it for you all for the best, my 
Harry, as years go on; only strive to 
serve Him from day to day, that is 
enough work for all of us, old and young, 
both,’’ 

In'the lodge at the gate of Calstock 
Hall.lives a pretty young woman, who 
often. stands at her door tossing a rosy, 
riotous baby, and looking out for her hus- 
band, the gamekeeper ; and this baby’s 
name is Bessie, and this husband’s 
name is Ben Bryant, and Ben is one of 
the most steadfast Christians that ever 
strove to put on the whole armour of the 
Lord. Not far from the lodge live Ben’s 
father and mother: the elder Bryant is 
a labourer on Miss Stanton’s estate, and 
his daughter, Annie, is up at the Hall 
waiting on Miss Stanton herself, whom 
she loves more as_a sister than as a 
mistress. : 

It is always a joyous day in Calstock 
Hall when Blanche Chichester comes 
driving up to.the. door, with a pair of 
ponies, looking as frisky and fresh as 
when they started from home in the 
morning, and says she can manage to 
stay a few nights to see all her dear 
Ruby’s brave doings. . It must be con- 
fessed it is not quite so bright a day 
when Miss Nancy arrives with her crowd 
of bandboxes and: army of, umbrellas ; 
but Ruby is, nevertheless, a very gentle 
smiling hostess to her. As for old Mat- 
thew Lindhurst—a really old man now— 
he loves nothing better than sitting on 
the terrace of Calstock Hall on a summer 
afternoon; and, as the voices rise from 
the children of Ruby’s village school 
below in that woody hollow, he knows 
that his child, his Ruby, has taught him 
to know what on earth is most like the 
music of the angels—the music of 
earnest work done heartily for God and 
man. 

THE END. 
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Tae DucnEsse Screen. 


The screen is made of fine silk canvas, and has an oval of shaded 
straw-coloured silk, bordered with moss green reps tacked on the 
centre, on which the design (fig. 1) is embroidered. The small flowers 
are worked in satin stitch, with shaded blue silks, and orange colour in 
the centre. The leaves are also worked in satin stitch, with several 
shades of green; the branches are in point russe in moss greens, mixed 
with red browns, brown, pink, grey, and yellow. All this light and 
graceful foliage harmonises well with the rep border, and produces a 
very pleasing effect. 

The canvas is embroidered with small blue flowers in shaded silks. 
‘When worked the canvas is stretched over a cardboard cut to the 
shape of the illustration, covered with a thin silk, and edged with a fine 
blue silk cord. It is then fixed in a cane or gilded bronze handle, 
and trimmed round with a deep fringe of blue silk. Two long tassels 
to match are attached to the handle. 


Honiton MEDALLION AND FinE CrocHet Corton LACE 
BorpeERinc. 

Commence for the edge by one double crochet on the bar which 
separates the medallions—two chains, one double, into second picot, 
* three chain, pass two picots, one double into following picot ; repeat 
tires times from the sign*, two chain, repeat from the commencement 
of row. 

Ist Row.—For upper edge, one triple in the pico# at the beginning of 
the bar between the medallions, one chain, one triple at end of bar, 
four chain, pass five fzcofs, one double crochet into following picot, 
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pass three gicots, one doubie crochet into next picof, four chain, | 


repeat. 








2nd Row.—Of double crochet with one chain between each, inevery | 


second chain in last row. 


MIGNARDISE AND CROCHET EDGING. 


Form the waves of mignardise by working single crochet into seven 
single following picots on the inner edge of the braid; pass the | 


cotton behind, and work 7 chains in the outer edge for next curve. 
Continue the same for the length required. 
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2nd Row.—One single stitch in previous row, one chain, one triple i 
crochet in the middle chain stitch of scollop, 1 chain, one single crochet | 


in last row, pass. the cotton behind the braid, and repeat. ict 
3rd Row.—One long stitch, taking two pico¢s together on the rig! Mt 
side of the upper wave, 2 chain, one douvle into following picot, 2 


chain, one double into next picof, 2 chain, one long stitch into next | 


two picots; repeat. ee shit 
4th Row.—Of long stitches, separated by 1 chain in every ©! 
stitch in last row. 


BANNERET SCREEN, WITH CRETONNE EMBROIDERY. ’ 

The banneret is worked with embroidery over cretonne on 0 
cotton-backed satin. 

The cretonne flowers must be selected, cut carefully, and 

with taste. They are then tacked on the satin aod the edges 


arranged 
fastened 
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down with very fine silk in a colour which will show as little as 
possible. 


The veining is worked with crewel silk, and the cup of the flower 
with small French knots in gold and green coloured silk. If a good 


cretonne is chosen the work will have the appearance of chenille work, * 


and produces a remarkably good effect. When the embroidery is 
done, the satin is cut to shape and lined with a firm piece of holland 
or union, and neatly slipped stitched to the plain satin back. 

The cord is then sewn on round the edge, and a fringe added across 
the bottom, ascending half-way up the sides to meet the tassels which 
are attached to another cord and fastened to the arms and upright bar 
of the mounting. 

The bannerets may be hung on the mounting by hooks or sewn in 
cach eye with gold-coloured silk. 


NOVEL MATS FOR THE DINNER TABLE. 


Tkese mats are made of small brass ‘curtain-rings, worked over with 
double Berlin wool in double crochet. The stitches must be made 
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close together and very evenly. When a sufficient number of rings 
have been worked for the mat, the 

are sewn together at the back wit 

cotton to match the colour of the 
wool, Each ring can be fastened 
with a crochet stitch as they are 
completed, but we think it will be 
found better to sew them together, 
so as more easily to replace any 
that may become worn. The mats 
for the dinner plates are easily 
formed with one in centre and six 
round the edge, These round mats 
are very useful for hot-water 
jugs, and preserve the table from 
blistering. The colours should be 
selected to look well by ‘gas or 
candle light. 
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A JARDINIERE, OR RECEPTACLE FOR WoRK oR WASTE PAPER: 


The stand is made in coloured'wood, The lining is of cardboard, 
cut to fit, and covered with cotton-backed satin. This can be easily 
removed, and replaced by a zinc vase when used for flowers. The 
exterior is trimmed with a band of canvas worked as represented 
in design fig. 2. The straight lines are made in cross stitch over 
four threads in silks of two shades of blue. The flowers are in long 
stitch in several shades of blue, and the crosses of yellow silk. The 
appearance may be greatly improved by adding silk tassels to each 


division. 
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MICHAELMAS 


CHAPTER XVII. 

“THROUGH THE LONG REACH OF DESERT Woops” 
HREE days after 
her arrival at 
Hurst -Hall, 
Daisy found 
herself per- 
fectly at ease 
in hernewhome 
and on the best 
of terms with its 
master. It was 
difficult to be- 
lieve that they 
had never met 
‘in some former 
state of life, so 
perfectly did his 
young niece un- 
derstand allhis 
ways and enter 
.. J into all that in- 
terested’ him. As to-Cecily, it was some- 
times hard to. realise that she was not, 
verily and indeed, that bright sister who 
had been .thé “friend of ‘this’ boyhood. 
But she was handsomer than'her mother 
had eyer.been. ; 

The:fourth morning:was. one of} those 
radiantdays that;January. sometimes 
gives us in her best mood. Every tree 
glittered with the silver filagree work of 
thé’ frost-fairies }-every-inch of green- 
sward ‘twinkled with their péarls and 
diamonds. Uncle Charles rose from the 
breakfast-table “to .go straight“ into the 
library, where’his steward awaited:him ; 
and his nieces were left to their own 
devices. 

“What a perfect morning for a walk,’’ 
said Cecily, looking out across the glit- 
tering lawn. 

“Let us go out, Aunt Cecily,” cried 
Daisy, in delight. “(It is an age since 
we have had a good long ramble to- 
gether. Our last.was in autumn—just 
before poor. papa died,” she added, 
gravely. 

“Come, then,”’ Cecily answered ; “the 
beauty of a winter day does not last long, 
and we must wrap up, Daisy ; it is well 
that our sealskin paletots arrived last 
night. How kind of Uncle Charles to 
get them !’’ 4 

They were:soomdressed and ready to 
start. ,The'sealskins ‘admirably became 
them both ;*the little:cap of rich brown 
fur sat as’ gracefully on Daisy’s fair 
head as on: her’ aunt’s dark braids. It 
was' cold indéed; the keen air met.them 





in the. catriage-drive, and: made. them: 


plunge their-hands' into..the depths of 
their.muffs. Uncle Charles, looking.out 
of the'library window, caught a glimpse 
of those two figures,.and for a moment 
forgot-to listen to his steward. 


Other people looked-at them-too, with: 


much respectful admiration. .“.A°pairof 
beauties; that they be,” said the coach- 
man to the gardener. Labourers, goin: 
through the park,* saluted them wit! 
shy pleasure, and a rosy maid pointed 
them out to her companion with a defer- 


turn back,” she said. 
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ential whisper. Everybody in the village 
of Hurst Gate'felt that he or she had 
some right to criticise, in a humble way, 
the new ladies at the Hall. 

On they went, through one of those 
long aisles which: Daisy had desired to 
traverse. On the right and left lay that 
bewildering maze of woodland, all 
glorious with the jewellery of winter; 
and once or twice they paused to look 
deep into the shades. They could see 
velvet moss and polished ivy clinging to 
mighty old roots, and heard the light 
tustle of little furry feet across the car- 
pet of dead leaves; and then they con- 
tinued their way with quicker ‘steps, 
longing to go farther and farther into 
these beautiful'solitudes. 

There was no change in the bright- 
ness of the morning. ‘The clear, wintry 
blue was. flecked with thin flakes of 


white cloud, and the air was still—so : 


still that the ‘fall of a dry twig by the 
roadside could be distinctly heard. The 
toad had evidently been kept in good 
repair; it was"hard and dry, and ran 
evenly through the dark woods that 
seemed to grow denser as Cecily and 
Daisy:went.on, , 

“T don’t want to keep to the straight 
road,’” Daisy said at last. ‘An adven- 
turous mood has: come upon me, Aunt 
Cecily ; let us find some turning that will 
lead us out of Uncle Charles’s demesne, 
and bring us to mysterious regions.”’ 

“We are likely to lose our way if we 
are too venturesome,’’ said Cecily, who 
had, however, quite enough girlhood left 
in her to sympathise with Daisy’s spirit. 

“ Never mind ; it would be rather nice 
to be lost,”” replied Daisy gaily. ‘* Be- 
cause, you know, we are sure to be found 
again.”” 

It seemed as if some listening wood- 
sprite had heard Daisy’s wish, and had 
opened a magic way of egress; for at 
that moment they did indeed come sud- 
denly to a turning. : 

It was a narrow path, moss-grown, 
andrough with knotty roots ; the kind of 
path that would be half hidden by dog- 
roses and brambles in summer-time. 
But even on this wintry day it was in- 
viting to young feet, and promised such 
treasures of ferns and mosses as could 
never be found in the openroad. Neither 
Cecily nor Daisy could be proof against 
its enchantment, and both entered it, 
Cecily:leading the way. 

The: sweet scent of molt earth and 
evergreens came up with every step; 
and then a hare. suddenly leaned ante 
their way, and,was lost in the under- 
wood. Cecily.turned her head and spoke 


-laughingly to!Daisy— 


“Tf weavere superstitious, we should 
“ There is an old 
wives’ fablethat says it is unlucky to 
meet a hare.’” ae 

“It is too pretty to bring ill luck,’’ 
Daisy answered. “‘‘I have never been 
so near to a ‘merry brown hare’ before. 
Lead on, Aunt Cecily.” 


: they 


» teetor,sbi 


DAISY. 


And Cecily led on, although the path 
grew narrower and the thicket’ denser 
as they proceeded. 

The silence of the woods had hitherto 
been broken only by'those forest sounds 
which are familiar to’ all rustic ears: 
the gentle flutter "of dry leaves stirred 
by unseen wings, tlie fall of decayed 
boughs, the soft noises niade by rabbits 
and squirrels in their haunts, and the 
eccasional chirp of a bird only seemed 
to deepen the hush that. prevailed. But 
all at once a long moan met their ears— 
a wail that pierced/the still winter air, 
and set their hearts -wildly:beating. 

Another wail, apushing and crashing 
of branches, and then a:tall woman con- 
fronted them. Poor'Daisy uttered a little 
cry of terror and clung to:Cecily’s arm, 
and Cecily herself begat to wish that 
J had not extended “their ramble 
beyond the safe,bounds of the village. 
‘They;--had.done,ishe felt,'an imprudent 
thing ‘incoming so far without a pro- 
it: she feared far more for Daisy 
than for herself. 

The woman was standing in a little 
opening ‘by the side of the path; here a 
tree had evidently been felled, and the 
space around the stump had been par- 
tially cleared. She was a wild, gaunt 
figure ini a tattered gown, with hair 
hanging“loosely over her shoulders; but 
neither torn garments nor dishevelled 
hair would have alarmed Cecily Wood- 
burn. It was the look in the eyes, half 
fierce, half bewildered, that drove the 
colour out of .Cecily’s cheeks and 
made her fora moment as pale as her 
niece. 

‘They are a bad lot, those Hurstones 
—a bad, wicked, cruel lot,” said the 
woman, looking savagely into Cecily’s 
face, ‘What are you wandering in 
their woods for? They'll murder you if 
they find you.” : 

“We ‘are strangers here,” Cecily 
answered, pressing Daisy's hand, and 
speaking in a quiet tone. 2 

“« Strangers are you ? Then you haven't 
heard that Frank Hurstone murdered my 
husband. It was here, just here, that 
he gave him his death-blows. I tell you, 
if you value your lives, you must get out 
of these woods,” she added, raising her 
voice almost to a scream. ‘‘ Keep to 
this path, and go on-till you come to the 
hedge, and there you'll find the gap tha: 
I came through.’’ 

Mechanically Cecily and Daisy moved 
forward, and she drew aside to let them 
pass. c 

«« Make haste, make haste,’’ she cried. 
‘ There’s another Hurstone at the Hall, 
they say. But don’t fear, he sha’n’t fol- 
low you. I'll stay’ here and turn him 
back if he comes—go on, go on! 

There was nothing for it but to obey. 
Still holding Daisy’s hand, and half 
dragging her, Cecily went on and on, not 
daring to turn her head. She could hear 
Daisy’s panting sighs of agonised fear, 
but she did not venture to speak an 
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encouraging word till the hedge came in 
sight. 

“She has not followed us, Daisy; she 
does not mean us any harm.’’ Cecily 
murmured the words as she pulled Daisy 
through the gap, and out into a high 
road. Butthe mood of an insane woman 
might change in a moment, and already 
she might be on their track. 

At that instant Cecily Woodburn would 
have given anything that she possessed 
to see a friendly human face. But the 
road was quite deserted, and she could 
only drag the trembling Daisy onward in 
sheer desperation. 

The way was*bordered by woods on 
the right and left, and-those on the right 
were the Hurstone woods which they had 
just quitted. On the left the timber did 
not grow so thickly; trees had evidently 
been cut down, and the brushwood had 
been cleared away. 

Daisy’s face andlips had lost all vestige 
of colour, and her slight frame trembled 
from head to foot. Had Rhoda and 
Maud been near her, they would not have 
scrupled to call her a coward and laugh 
at her fears; but Daisy was constitu- 
tionally delicate, and her’nerves had 
never recovered from the “shock of her 
father’s sudden death. 

Moreover the woman’s aspect had 
something terrible-in it.’ She Was as tall 
and strong as a man, and the fierceness 
of her look might well have made even 
a stout heart quail. Cecily felt it would 
be impossible tolead Daisy back into the 
Hurstone woods again, and she dreaded 
the effect of the woman’s re-appearance. 
Relief, however, was very near at hand; 
a sharp turn in’the road showed them a 
little thatched lodge and a large white 
gate. 

The gate yielded to Cecily’s hand at 
once, and they found themselves in front 
of the little lodge. A knock at the door 
was answered at once by a motherly 
dame.in a white cap, who saw at a glance 
that something was amiss. 

“Walk in, ladies,’’ she said, kindly, 
and her firm hand helped -poor Daisy 
over the threshold, and led her to a 
chintz-covered ‘easy chair by the fire. 
The sense of comfort and safety soon 
brought’ back composure, and Daisy 
began to fear that she had been silly 
and weak. 

“Indeed, Aunt Cecily, Iam sorry to 
have been so foolish,” she said. ‘ But 
that woman’s face was terrible, and she 
was so big and strong! And then, too, 
she said such dreadful things.” 

“Be quiet for a while, Daisy,’’ Cecily 
answered, soothingly. And, turning to 
the dame, she gave a brief account of 
their adventure, 

“Tt was Martha Weever,”’ said the 
lodge-keeper, gravely. “ She has broken 
out into one of her mad fitsagain. Poor 
soul, she has had trouble enough to turn 
her brain, and it seems to me that she 
gets worse and worse. Still, ma’am, 
people ,say she is harmless; I hardly 
think she would have hurt you. Her 
Spite is all against the. Hurstones.’’ 

“What have the: Hurstones done to 
her ?’? Cecily asked. 

“Well, ma’am, it’sa sad story. About 
two years ago Martha’s husband, Harry 

Weever, must needs go a-poaching in 
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the Hurstone woods. Harry was a lazy 
fellow, and not over-honest in his ways ; 
he never bore a good character in these 
parts, but, for all that, his wife dearly 
jJoved him. Nothing would stop the 
poaching, and at last Mr. Frank 
Hurstone, who was then living all alone 
at the hall, got furious. He was a big, 
resolute sort of man, Mr. Frank was, 
without a bit of fear in him. He went 
out one night, with three or four keepers, 
and then there was a fearful fight.’’ 

“« And-Martha’s husband ?”” 

“ Harry Weever wasn’t one who'd give 
in, ma?am;-and Mr. Frank Hurstone 
dealt him hard blows. He could hit very 
hard, Mr. Frank could. Any way, Harry 
got the worst of it, and was so badly 
knocked about that he couldn’t be taken 
to prison. Two men who went poaching 
with him were sent to gaol, but'Harry 
was let alone to die.’” 

“ And did not Frank Hurstone show 
any pity?” 

«No, ma'am, the Hurstones never did 
show pity. The man, he said, had 
brought it all upon himself; and when 
Harry died poor Martha lost her senses. 
Still she’s pretty. rational at times, and, 


being a very strong woman, she can work. 


in the fields, and do a good many things 
to earn a living. The folks pity her 
hereabouts ; she has three children, and 
she’s always gentle to them, even in her 
wildest moods... But she had a bad sick- 
ness-Jast autumn,'and.her head got 
worse. And she’s.been+told, I daresay, 
that another Mr. .Hurstone has come 
from foreign parts to the hall, and that 
has just set her raging.”’ 

“Has she ever attacked any one in her 
fits of madness ?’’ Cecily inquired. 

“No, ma’am, never. For some time 
after her husband’s death she was only 
melancholy-mad. I don’t know how it 


would have been if she had evermet Mr. - 


Frank Hurstone, but he didn’t long out- 
live poor .Harry. . ; 
soon after that poaching affair; and six 
or seven months ago-he died in the South 
of France.’’ 

“7 never saw Mr, Frank Hurstone,’’ 
said Cecily; ‘‘but he was my mother's 
brother. And we have come’ to live at 
the hall with Mr. Charles Hurstone.”’ 

“I’m afraid, ma’am, I’ve been letting 
my tongue run too fast,”’ said, the good 
dame, with a curtsey. ‘‘ But I’m truly 
glad, indeed, that poor mad Martha 
didn’t suspect that you had come from 
Hurst Hail.” 

(Zo de continued.) 
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BREAKFAST DISHES. 


To Warm ur Corp Mrat.—Cut rather 
thick slices of meat, then pepper and salt them, 
and spread a little mustard over, with some 
Harvey sauce and a little butter; season in 
this manner both sides of the meat. Then 
put the slices into a fiying-pan, and fry them 
a light brown, serving very hot. 

OMELETTE.—Take from three to five eggs, 
according to the size of your omelette, beat 
the yolks and whites separately, and add the 
whites just as the dish goes into the oven. 
Half a pint of milk, chop up a little ham, 
parsley or onion, red pepper and salt. Mix 





* mixed; 'wi 
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all together and pour into a flat dish, Bake 
in a slow oven tor about half an hour, 

ScorcH PorTEeD MEAT.—Boil an ox-cheek 
and two calves’ feet, stewing them slowly till 
the meat comes cff the boues, then chop it 
fine, season with pepper: and salt, mix with 
the. gravy and put iuto moulds. It is eaten 
with a fresh lemon and mustard, or with 
vinegar, brown sugar, and mustard in York- 
shire; and, if well boiled and carefully made, 
will keep a.week. 

Breakeast Rotrs.—Add-cne. teaspoon- 
ful of baking powder toa pound of flour, two 
ounces of butter, and the yolk of one egg; mix 
with sufficient milk to make into-a stiff dough. 
Roll it out, and make’up'the rolls:into any 
shape you may prefer, and. bake ina rather 
quick oven, Wy Lect 

Kinney Toast.—Chop ‘up very-finely two 
or three mution kidneys, ‘and'season them 
with a little suet, pepper, salt, :and cayenne, 
Toss them then over...the fire iin: a:stewpan 
with a little butter till.done. Have ready 
some slices of hot buttered toast to put them 
on, but before doing so add to the kidneys the 
yolk, well beaten, of one egg, and a Squeeze ot 
Jemon, stirring well up. Spread the mixture on 
thetoast, and place tor a moment in the oven 
to get quite hot. i 

Fish CAKES.—Any kind of cold fish and 
mashed:: potatoes beaten up in a: mortar 
togethery after taking’the bones and:skin from 
the'fish. Flavour witn pepper, salt, and a little 
cayeone; mix with the yolk of an egg, Then 
roll.each little cake separately in the white of 


‘the-egg and bread crumbs; fry them in boiling 
lard. : 





Sc wesicuPrepare the flour for them ‘thus— 


“To, §lb3y of flour; add 10z. of carbonaté of'soda, 


and ifozs. créam of tartar. ‘This flout,’ 
i ll keep for weeks ina dry placed” or 

making.*the -scones—take one pound ‘of the 

prepared flour, as above, and rub in 2ozs. of 

butter, take sufficient mik to moisten to‘a 

stiff paste, and a little salt; roil‘out in rounds, 

and bake immediately, marking the quarters 

before baking, or cutting them into quarters 

as desired. 

CuRkY FOR BREAKFAST.— Take 402. of 
butter, two onions peeled and sliced, aud one 
large sour apple peeled and sliced; try ina 
pan untila good brown, Add one tablespoonful 
of the best curry powder, and stir all over the 
fire for five minutes. Now put in about 2lbs. 
of cold meat of any kind cut in small squares, 
and continue.to stir over the fire; lastly, adda 
pint and a half of warm water, poured in all 
at once, and Jet it simmer till the water is all 
boiled away, keeping at covered, but stirred 
olten:.;,Add ‘the juice of ‘haifa lemon just 
before serving. us 

Currizp Lossrer (A SupPER, D1sH).— 
Mix ina basin a tablespoonful of flour and a 
dessertspoonful of curry powder,.with half 
apint of milk. Fry one onion, chopped fine, 
with a little butter tilt brown, then add the 
curry powder, mixed as above; keep stirring 
unui tue sauce thickens. Then put into 1¢ 
the contents of a tin of lobster, and let it 
remain in the frying-pan long enough to get 
thoroughly hot Unruugh, ‘Luen turn into a 
dish and serve. 

Savoury Rice.—Take some plain boiled 
rice, put it into,a saucepan with a lump ot - 
butter, and add as much tomato sauce as the 
rice will take up, and plenty of grated chiese. 
‘Mix well, and keep strring-on tue fire till hot. 
Serve piled high on ihe dish, 

To Bow Rice (INDIAN Fasuion).— 
‘Wash $b. of rice-in salt and water, and put it, 
with a small pinch of salt, into plenty of boil- 
ing water. Boil twenty minutes, drain into a 
colander and set near the fire to dry; then 
shake into a dish without touching it with 
spoon or fork. 
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SEASONABLE DRESS, AND HOW TO MAKE IT. 





FIG. 


THERE is certainly one comfort to be gathered 
from the fashionable dress of the moment, and 
that is that it is nearly all inexpensive ; and 
that these inexpensive toilets are worn where 
more costly dresses were formerly used. This 
is particularly the case in the country, where 
sateens, foulards, and ginghams, or zephyrs 
are worn the whole day long, even at after- 
noon tea, and are never changed till a late 
dinner or evening visitors render the change 
necessary. But we must give our young 
readers a word of caution on the subject of 


these dresses, which is, be careful to wear 
only clean washing dresses; not those that 
are tumbled, half soiled, or thoroughly dirty. 
We have lately been much struck with the 
utter carelessness of some people, both young 
gitls and older ones, who ought to have known 
better, in this matter. We were asked out to 
luncheon, to find the daughter of the house in 
a dress of pink gingham, which was more than 
ready for the kind offices of the laundress. 
Never wear any dress in this state, as it shows 
a want of proper respect both for yourself and 
your visitors. It is, however, wonderful how 
Jong washing dresses will last, with careful 
wear and the aid of a hot iron to smooth out 
the inevitable creases. 

For the benefit of those who may be in 
trouble about the washing of these said 
dresses at home, we subjoin an excellent 
recipe. Make a lather with the best white 
soap and rain-water. Use it when lukewarm. 
Dip the dresses in it, but do not rub them— 
only squeeze them up and down in the tub. 
When one lather becomes dirty put the dress 
into another, and so on, till the dress is suffi- 
ciently clean to be rinsed in clean soft water, 
finishing with cold water, adding a little blue 
toit. Ifyou have a “ wringer,” by all means 
use it, but do not wring the dress by hand, 
except in a towel. When washed, hang by 
the fire or in the shade to dry, and iron on the 
wrong side. 

Perhaps some of my readers may like to 
know that the Princess of Wales—who always 
dresses in charming taste—wore a short dress 


of grey satin, with a white chip bonnet and 
white feathers in it, at a large garden _féte the 
other day. The young Princesses were all 
three with their mother, and were dressed alike 
in sateen costumes of peacock blue, with 
shady straw hats and cream-coloured feathers. 
The three daughters of our Princess Royal, 
the young Princesses of Germany, were there 
too; but their handsome dresses of rich car- 
dinal velvet, with hats and feather to match, 
were more magnificent and less sensible and 
girlish than those of our own fair young 
Princesses. Our first illustration shows 2 
pretty shady hat trimmed with gauze, and a 
smali feather tip at the back. This hat is 
pecaliarly pretty in brown, the hat being a 
white or fancy straw, or cream-colour, is also 

retty, the advantage of these two colours 
being that they go with any dress, and do not 
look ill with any other colour. 

Our next illustration is a more important 
one, and shows five young ladies in pretty 
summer toilettes, not too light, however, to 
be worn in the advancing days of auturin; 
alas that it should be stealing on us once 
again, so quickly and steadily, before we seem 
to have halt enjoyed the bright and blessed 
days of summer! The black dress at the left 
hand is a very useful and pretty dress of 
grenadine cashmere, or nuns’ veiling. é 

‘The overdress is a long princesse, made quite 
plain, the two fronts being turned back with 
embroidery or painted reves, The under 
skirt is formed of alternate flounces and pufl- 
ings, and may be very casily made from old 
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materials if desired; a small toque hat to 
match completes the costume, Seated by the 
sad sea waves the next figure is clad in one of 
the striped cambrics or sateens now so much 
worn, the only trimming being what is known 
as broderie Anglaise which many girls 
make for themselves, the home-made being 
far more lasting than the purchased. The hat 
worn is made of the same material as the 
dress; a shape being easy to procure and to 
cover, this style of hat is easy to make. 

The dresses of the two centre figures are 
perhaps more exclusively summer-like, the 
first being of écru tussore silk, or a plain 
sateen. The bodice is made tunic fashion, or 
may be ev princesse, if that style be preferred. 
A deep puff heads the sleeves, and the front is 
cut square for the insertion of a gathered piece 
of the material. The front is 
trimmed with alternate flounces of 


down at one side and turned up at the other 
with a cluster of red roses without leaves, or 
some poppies with black jet centres. Many 
hats for the seaside and the autumn are tied 
down over the ears, gipsy fashion, and poke 
down very much over the face ; they are onl: 

becoming to the young, as they cast too much. 
shade over theeyes. Side by sidewith these 
large shapes the small shapes seem to reign 
in peace without quarrelling, and the small 
toque, which everyone can make, is as fashion- 
able as ever. The rage for jetted bonnets is very 
great, and they are very expensive, but to 
those of our readers who have leamt to make 
their own bonnets, they are quite obtainable 
at.a very small amount of money, for the 
crowns can. be purchased ready embroidered, 
and they form the chief part of the bonnet, as 





the material and coarse lace, and 
the edge of the petticoat is trimmed 
with one deep Mounce. The next 
figure wears acostume of plain and 
flowered sateen or cambric. The 
bodice is short and pointed in front, 
and the skirt is trimmed with two 
deep slightly-gathered flounces of | 
the flowered sateen, and two lightly 
draped scarves of the plain. The 
more distant figure wears a dress of 
a mixed silk and wool material; the 
bodice has along plain basque, over 
which the scarf tunic is draped; 
the skirt has the flounces six inches 
deep, 

‘he third illustration shows a 
pretty mantelette for the autumn, 
of black cashmere and jetted lace, 
the back plain, the sides straightly 
fulled into it. The two little chil- 
dren show the fashionable way of 
making the dresses of the smaller 
members of society, on which a 
good many stitches in the way of 
gatherings are lavished. 

Cambric collars edged with lace, 
Tace frills, and frills of muslin, thick 
and thin, appear to be universally 
used for the house; small white 
batiste and muslin fichus are also 
used, and also cuffs to match, 
which are very long and nearly 
reach the elbow. With woollen 
dresses a. large round linen collar 
is often seen, like those worn by 
children; they are trimmed round 
with embroidery or a frill of muslin, 
and tied with a bow of bright 
ribbon at the throat. 

The ombré or shaded silks are 
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costume. The mantelets in preparation for 
the autumn for young ladies are very small 
pointed capes, Mother Hubbard capes, and 
small scarf mantles, which tie at the waist in 
front in a single tie. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A PIANO 
AND KEEP IT IN GOOD ORDER. 
By a Professor of Music of sity years’ standing, 
Mrs. Gtasss is credited with saying in her 
cookery book, ‘First catch your hare, and 
then encase it.”” So with.regard to a piano 
we may say, ‘First obtain an instrament, and 
then learn how to keep it in.good order.”’ 
The question, however, will be, if we have 
aleady got one that is not so good as we may 
desire, how shall we be able to get 
a better? , For it is most important 
that to make a good player we 
should possess a good instrument. 
There are nowadays such a multi- 
plicity of pianoforte makers, good, 
bad, ‘and indifferent, that, unless 
we have a friend to help us, we 
are sometimes puzzled to make a 
choice.. The surest way, therefore, 








to get a really good pianoforte, and 
made of the best materials, is by 
purchasing one of a good maker, 
whose reputation would suffer by 
putting his name on an inferior 
instrument. One friend advises to 
buy a Broadwood: nothing like 
Broadwood; another an Erard, a 
Collard, or a Kirkman, &c.—all 
very good, but all rather expensive. 
It is true there are cheaper makers, 
and unless we have the means to 
go to the best, we may.be induced 
to try a cheap one, or to purchase 
one that we have seen advertised 
at a low price, which ‘has all the 
modem improvemerts, and is only 
offered for sale because the adver- 
tiser is about to leave the country ;”” 
or “has no further use for it, and 
is willing to dispose of it at a low 
price”; or upon some other spe- 
cious pretence. Now our advice is, 
never buy an advertised pianoforte, 
unless you can be certain of its 
being what it pretends to be, or 
you will assuredly be taken in. 
If, therefore, you cannot spare 
the money. for the purchase of 
a really first-rate instrument all at 
once, you may obtain one that 
would do credit to the maker, and 
service to the purchaser, upon the 











much used for woollen materials of 
plain colours as trimmings, in which 
case they are gathered in small 
gathers, and used for the plastron in front of 
the bodice, the cuffs, scarves on the skirt, and 
thetablier. For instance, a brown cashmere, or 
nuns’ veiling dress, would be trimmed with 
an ombré sill of rather a brighter brown, 
shaded to yellow. Many ladies preparing for 
the cooler weather have had complete costumes 
of one colour made of some all-woollen 
material with a slightly roughened surface. 
The dress is generally of the primcesse shape, 
and the mantle is a small visite such as we 
have just illustrated, which is often lined with 
a colour. This will be warm enough when 
the etally weather comes, and the dress can be 
worn either without or with it. It seems more 
than likely that bonnets of the dress material 
will form a part of our autumn and winter 
costumes, as they already have of our summer 
ones, 

Very large flat hats are beginning to be 
worn; they are generally of black straw, and 
are trimmed with black Spanish lace, bent 
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the fronts are trimmed with a scart and a knot 
or a large bow over the front, either of 
beaded gauze or net to match. No flower or 
feather is worn on them, and for so pretty and 
stylish a bonnet they are singularly plain, and 
easy to manufacture. ‘ 
The skirts of dresses are still very clinging, 
but look much more volumiaous, on account 
of the many draperies which are added to 
them. Many wide loops of the material, 
lined with a colour, are the favourite trimmings 
for the back of the skirt. The arrangement 
most in vogue for scarf draperies is two 
long scarves crossed in front and going 
over the hips, terminating in a large bow 
behind. These scarves are not of the material 
of which the dress is made, but may be of 
silk or wool, and of wool on silk, or of 
grenadine or gauze on coloured or black silks. 
They are put on over deep basque bodices and 
long cuirasses, and form a very excellent way 
of restoring fashion and freshness to an elderly 


plan of the three, years’ system, 
originated by Messrs. Cramer and 
Co,, whereby periodical small pay- 
ments are taken until the whole amount is 
aid. ; 
Ms Having got a first-rate piano, the next thing 
required will be to.show the best mode of 
taking care of it; and we may just remark 
that a really well-made instrument cannot be 
sold cheap, as the materials of which it is 
composed are the very best that can be pro- 
cured, and the workmanship is most caretully 
put together by the best workmen ; therefore, 
a well-made instrument cannot be sold at a 
low price. On the other hand, the so-called 
“ cheap pianos” are frequently made of inferior 
materials and workmanship, and are con- 
stantly requiring reparation, and very seldom 
stand in tune, It is true that in the selection 
of apiano even good judges may be some- 
times at fault; few persons are therefore able 
to decide correctly until an instrument has 
been in use for some months, and you are fully 
satisfied’ of having a really good one. The 
piano that may sound well in a warehouse, 
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when transferred to a carpeted and well- 
furnished room may sometimes lose the 
brilliant tone which it appeared to have where 
it originally stood. Care should therefore be 
taken to select an instrument with a sustaining 
wality of tone, so that when struck about 
the middle part, with the key held down, it 
should have a continuity of sound, which will 
ensure its being equally good and sweet in 
any room. The best instruments are more 
substantially put together, and are conse- 
quently more durable, and will stand in tune, 
and admit of being more worked than inferior 
instruments without injury—although it is 
not good for them that children be allowed to 
thump on them, which should never be per- 
mitted. To-keep a piano in sound condition, 
then, it should stand in a room the tempera- 
ture of which should be as equal as possible— 
neither too cool nor too warm. And it 
should never be placed against an outer wall, 
or between windows, or a window and a door; 
but, if possible, it should stand some little 
distance from an inner wall, not too near a 
fire, or-against a chimney, There is nothing 
so destructive to a piano as damp, and it 
must be kept free from dust. Pins or beads 
should never be allowed to fall into the 
instrument, as they are apt to obstruct the 
action, and thus to create a jarring noise. 
The case shoul be carefully rubbed with a 
soft duster’ every morning. A damp duster 
may be used for cleaning the keys occasionally. 
There are so many different materials used in 
the coristruction’of good pianos, that more 
care is requited in keéping them from injury 
than most people are aware of. Damp will’ 
affect:almost every portion of the méchanism, “* 
and seriously injure the freedom of almost ~ 


every -part; of’ the: action, by causing 


swelling: of- the woodwork, the leather, the .-' 





centres of the mbrtices of the hammers, and” 
also the keys; and: too much heat will cause * 
the contraction of them, and make them 
rattle - unpleasantly ; therefore, care should 
be taken to: prevent an instrument from 
standing on a damp floor. The piano should 
be’closed constantly when not used; and itis: 
a good plan to make a wadded silk cushion to ‘ 
place upon' the keys when closed, as it pre- 
serves the whiteness of the ivory, and prevents 
it from tuning yellow or being discoloured. 
Still, a piano should not be locked up for any 
length of time together: The door and 
windows should not be left open, so as to 
allow a current of air.to flow through them to 
the piano. A blanket or woollen cover should 
be: thrown over the instrument every night, 
and at all times when:the room is cleaned and 
dusted, as dust’ is ‘also very destructive to a 
iano. - Should dust accumulate, a’ pair of 
ellows should be used’ to blow it out. Books, 
music, and other things should never be 
allowed to be put on the top of a piano, as 
they deaden the sound; and are apt to cause 
an unpleasant jarring. A new instrument 
should be tuned five or six times:for the first 
year, and should never be allowed to drop 
below concert-pitch at any-time, as by so 
doing it much deteriorates from the brilliancy 
of the tone. But after the first year a piano 
should be tuned every three months at least, 
andif it should be necessary to remove it to any 
distance, it should be turied again immediately 
_ after its‘ removal.’ Never allow an itinerant 
tuner to touch your piano, as it not seldom 
happens:that such tuners do’-mischief rather 
than good. It is by-no means econo- 
mical to have your piano left untuned. more 
than three months ;- especially at the change 
of the seasons, when pianos require more 
looking. to. If any portion of. the .action 
does not work freely, ask your tuner to 
regulate it when required; and see what 
is the cause. There should not be too fre- 
quent a use of the soft pedal, as it is:not 
good; although the new check action only 
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removes a portion of the mechanism, yet by 
frequent use the strings are apt to flatten, 
and consequently become discordant with the 
others. 

We may remark again that children should 
not be allowed to use the piano except for 
their regular lessons and practice, as much 
injury is done by indiscriminate thumping. 
Yét it is a grand mistake that most people 
make when they assume that any old piano 
will do for children to learn and practice 
upon ; for the fact is that children, as well as 
adults, should be taught from the earliest 
period to: have their lessons on a first-rate 
piano, as they are apt to get into a bad habit 
of fingering ‘by the use of a worn-out instru- 
ment, which they scarcely ever after recover. 
And they should never be allowed-to suppose 
that a piano is to be played with, but is 
intended seriously to be played upon, if in 
after life they are expected to be performers. 
It will frequently interest young children to 
be allowed to see the mechanism of,,a;.piano, 
and by what means the tones are‘produced 
on striking the keys. : 








NEW MUSIC. 

Jos¥PH WILLIAMs. 

Night and Morning. Sacred ‘song. “(C to 

G) Words by the Rev. F. L.. DowNHAa, 
Music by J. Butrtr Fortay. gs 

‘THE words of this song are simply delightful, 






and the music, which is equally‘fine, is evi- * 


dently.the work of a thoughtful: composer 


and sound musician. The enharmonic changes. 


Pp: 2 and 3 are most happily conceived. 

* 9 GopDARD AND Co." * f 
‘The Wild Bird's Song. Words by Joun 
*““SarrEeRy. Music by ALFRED RAWLINGS. 


Onr of the prettiest songs we have seen for a., 
long time, the music and words being equally - 


charming. As published, this song requires a 
good ‘soprano voice, the compass extending 
from E toG sharp. On page 5, an awkward 


.Mmisprint occurs in the words, “ through” 
; being evidently meant instead of “ though.” 


The New Graduated Method for the Piano- 
Sorte. By JosepH GODDARD. 

Tuts is a most-comprehensive work,-dealing: 

‘thoroughly with touch, fingering; .and- tech- 

nique.generally. We cannot but ‘think:.that- 


athe. pupil who will carefully journey. through 


these'-seventy-five pages of letterpress and 
music will emerge from the task with a sound 
knowledge of everything appertaining tothe 
groundwork of pianoforte playing, 


ASHDOWN AND PARRY. 

Dear is Ay Little Native Vale. 
Words by SAMUEL ROGERS, 
J. L. Hatton. 

CHARMINGLY written for two mezzo-soprano 

and contralia voices, with a. characteristic 

pianoforte accompaniment. 

The Cavalier. Trio. Words by SiR WALTER 
Scorr. Music by C. A. MAcrRoNE, 

‘We have heard better compositions from the 

pen of Miss Macirone, who, even on the first 

page, seems to have borrowed’ a very familiar 
phrase from our old friend, “ Bail! smiling 
morn.” It is, nevertheless, prettily put to- 

“gether, and will be sure to please. On page 

“2a misprint occurs in the third bar of the last 

line in the pianoforte part, where B is written 

for C. 

Bon Soir. Chorus. By Carartt. Adapted 
for female voices by Heten Biancut 
TAYLOR. 

THis well-known composition is capitally 

adapted, the French words being in this edition 

retained. 


Trio. 
Music by 
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BLUE CORNFLOWERS. 
A STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS 
By the Hon, Mrs. ARmyTAGE. 





CHAPTER IV. 


“Aunt JoAN, do come out,” was the 
prattling entreaty from the rosy lips of Let- 
tice Riyers, as she toddled across the little 
garden plot in front of the window where 
Joan sat working. No longer  obtiged to 
live in: London, and averse to remaining 
a day longer than ‘necessary; Joan had per- 
suaded her sister-in-law to’ settle for a 
while; at all events, in a little farm cot- 
‘tage, not far from London, but -yet far 
enough removed to possess all the enjoyments 
which true lovers of nature ever delight in. 
It was cheerful enough to suit Dora, who 
utterly refused to bury herself in: Cumberland, 
as.was once suggested ; but, ‘here,-just in the 
outskirts of the town of Bromley, it was bear- 
able, for the pretty young widow attracted 
universal sympathy as she passed-along, and 
all were ready to show her a kindness when 
Robin Cardwell had introduced Mrs. Everard 
and her sister to some of his relations living 
:sin the neighbourhood,’ through whom these 
‘lodgings had been found; ‘It had been Joan’s 
satisfaction that none ‘had ever. known 
inthe history of the sale of the pearl neck- 
} lace. The price’ received had enabled her 
to satisfy the angry creditor, and to pro- 
vide Everard all the luxuries he needed at 
the last. Dora never thought how or where 
the means were found. ‘That was Joan’s 
business and when, after his death, the con- 
tents of the studio were-disposed of,.many 
brother artists came forward and. secured 


~” what there was at prices far beyond the in- 


trinsic value; but there is a kindly feeling 
“among artists which :ever leads them to acts 
of generous kindness towards one another. 
Sovthe unfinished, sketches; &c., were carried 
away by old friends, and Joan found her- 
»self free to leave’ Fitzroy-street to go where- 
ever might be best, and so finally: the move 
was made, and before long Joan had 
arranged their few treasures and made the 
rooms look snug and home-like.  Dora’s 
mother had made it very apparent that the 
young widow must not look for;a prolonged 
visit to her old home. : There were too many 
younger ones coming on there for Mrs. Bruce 
» to.suggest that scheme.: It was quite evident 
“that; left to herself, Dora and the child would 
soon starve, and Joan, true to herself, was 
‘quite.ready to.add her small :income to the 
“general fund, and thus make a home together. 

The first year-hiad passed, and Joan had 
found herself some work to do to increase their 
means. Like many others, she found there 
was work to be got by women if only they are 
steadily in earnest about it, and are willing to 
drop all false shame and resolutely determine 
to earn something by brain or hands. The 
convenient distance: from London where Joan 
must go occasionally was one advantage in 
their present residence, and an old friend or 
two sometimes came to see them. None 
more welcome than Robin Caldwell whenever 
he was within reach, and he contrived to make 
his business fit in with a visit to Dale Farm 
pretty often as the spring of the year ad- 
vanced. Joan’s heart beat with pleasure when 
she greeted him; though never by word or 
look did he revert to past days.. His was the 
hand that guided her young brother when he 
first set. ont in life; he was the: kind friend 
who had found this little house; he was the 
adviser when Dora had any difficulty; he it 
was who bought a new book, or an order for 
some sight: to be’ seen, which otherwise the 
two lone women must have missed, andit was 
not odd that he should be their escort on any 
such expeditions. 





The little Lettice had dubbed him Uncle 
Robin, and was often found nestling to his 
side when he was at the farm. So the days 
sped on in quiet peace; and Joan was fain to 
let it be so, though at times longing that some 
chance word from Robin should clear up the 
mystery which still puzzled her, and had she 
been less reticent, not to say less proud, she 
would have sought ‘the explanation. Dora's 
gaiety sometimes troubled her. It seemed as 
if, after the first few months of ungovernable 
grief, she had very quickly recovered her usual 
spirits, and was: quite ready to join in any of 
the amusements which lay within reach. Toa 
nature like Joan’s this was incomprehensible as 
well as trying; but she at last fell into the 
way of treating her sister-in-law like a wayward 
child, watching over her for his sake, whose 
memory she cherished so fondly ; all the more, 
perhaps, because it seemed as if she alone in all 
the little household ever gave a thought to the 
dead:.: Are. those.the happier ones. who thus 
put aside the-griefs of past years, and seek 
employment. iand; happiness only in the pre- 
sent ?, Nodo:the love which has become a 
part of our-very being, and can never die till 
our own heart-shall.cease to beat, may, indeed, 
be the cause of unutterable sorrow, and yet 
has brought to mortals the highest of ‘all 
human joys, and we would accept the crown 
of sorrow for the sake of the bliss which that 
heaven-born gift has given. 

It was now the merry month of May, 
and all nature was rejoicing in the open- 
ing days of summer sunshine. The lark, 
as he left his lowly nest, soared upwards with 
a burst of song; the woodland songsters join 
in joyous chorus; the tender leaves have un- 
folded fresh beauties, and the orchards are 
white with the falling blossom, which betokens 
rich harvests to follow of ripened fruits. 
Gleams of sunlight across the little copse at 
the end of, the meadows invite wandering foot- 
steps to stray along the mossy paths now bright 
with the blue hyacinths of spring, and here and 
there, where there has been a clearing of some 
of the trees, we come upon great tufts of 
primroses with their crinkled leaves sheltering 
the blossoms. “Who can wonder that little 
Lettice should entice her aunt to come into 
such a paradise of childish pleasure, and the 
two, were soon deep in the delights of the 
coppice wood, finding countless treasures at 
every step, till at last the little feet grew 
weary, and, with tiny hands tightly grasping 
branches of primroses aud wild” violets, a 

laintive request to ‘sit on your lap, Aunt 
na? found a ready response; and, sitting 
herself on the bank against the stem of a 
hawthorn tree, with Lettice in her arms, Joan 
indulged in a long day-dream, for the littls 
head soon sank upon her shoulder, and the 
laughing blue eyes closed in the sweet sleep 
of infancy. 

Unwilling to disturb the child, Joan took 
no heed of the passing hours; and when at 
last Lettice roused herself and expressed the 
fact of being “' velly hungry,” Joan was sur- 
prised to find how late it was. r 

* Mummy will think we’re lost if we don’t 
go home quick, Lettice.” 

So the two turned homewards, to find 
Dora had certainly not waited for them, but 
had gone out, leaving a message that the 
Dacres had called to ask her to go on an 
expedition, So she was gone to lunch first, 
and “ Joan need not wait tea” was the end 
of the message. 

Another visit to the wood was Lettice’s 
demand when she found there was no one to 
interfere with her undivided appropriation of 
her aunt's company, So to the wood they 
went, this time taking a basket, which was 
soon full of spoils. Truth to say, the flowers 
picked by Lettice were somewhat bruised, and 
with stalks of such diminished length that it 
was hopeless to try and arrange them; but 
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they were tumbled in with every sort of 
treasure that took her fancy—an old acorn 
shell, a tiny stone of imaginary beauty, ‘a 
snail's house,” and what not, all found their 
way into the basket, till the time came for Joan 
to return to tea—a meal which she shared in 
the nursery, much to Lettice’s delight, and then 
read quietly by the window till the daylight 
faded away. Presently she heard voices in the 
lane, and at the gate cheery good nights were 
said, and then Dora's slight figure came in 
view, and she ran up the little path cladto-night. 
for the first time since her loss in some pale 
grey material, which somewhat surprised Joan. 

“It wasso hot, dear, that I looked out this 


cool dress, for we have had a long walk, and, 


I wish you had come. Mrs. Dacre would have 
been so glad, but it was only settled quite 
suddenly when her son came down from town 
with scme friends; and what have you been 
doing, dear Joan? I hope you have not missed 
me very much, and has baby been quite good?” 

All in a breath, as.a person does when they 
don’t want an awkward pause, or fear a ques- 
tion might be asked which it would be incon- 
venient to answer. 

It did not take long to recapitulate the 
doings at the farm, and so Dora being 
very tired, the two soon separated for the 
night, as Joan had to go next day to London. 

“What a pity the expedition was to-day in- 
stead of to-morrow, as I must be away till 
nearly nine. I know I shall not get everything 
settled till so late, and you will be very dull; 
but perhaps one of the Dacres would come ta 
you.”” 

“Oh, never mind me, I'll take care of myself, 
and I shan’t want to stir out of the garden 
alone.” 

Sometimes one’s business is got through 
quicker than we expect (not often, though), and 
Joan was able to catch an earlier train than 
she thought, so that it was scarcely dusk 
when she left the train and walked across 


the meadows which lay between the 
station and the farm. It was a lovely 
night, all so still around, only the 


distant sound of a tinkling sheep bell, till she 
reached the bridge which crossed the little 
stream, and then the burst of a nightingale’s 
thrilling note caught her car, and she stopped 
to listen, and then the song was answered by 
another bird in the neighbouring trees. 

Joan’s step fell silently on the grass lawn as 
she crossed to the open window of their sitting 
room. The lamp was shaded, so no brilliant 
light guided her steps, and she was very near 
the casement ere she distinguished the inmates 
of the room. No voice fell on her ear; but 
she saw what caused the blood to rush from 
her cheeks and left her deadly pale, while for 
ammoment she felt she must fall to the ground, 
had she not caught at a hanging branch which 
was beside the path. 

Yes! Surely all was clear ; for there before 
her eyes, unmistakable evidence of a ship- 
wrecked faith, she saw Robin Caldwell stand- 
ing by the fire-place ; while at his side Dora, 
looking into his face with the old bewitching 
expression she knew so well. Her two hands 
were laid upon his shoulders ; and even, as 
Joan stood transfixed, she saw him gather her 
into a fond embrace. 

Alone she sat in her room, to which she 
had crept—when or how she knew not; but 
she had turned away from the scene of which 
she had been an unwilling witness, and lean- 
ing against the little, low palings which skirted 
the flower garden, had bowed her face upon 
her hands in silentdespair. And then, aftera 
time, she gained her room, locked the door 
after her, and sat in the darkness, alone in- 
deed. 

How often we tall of being alone, and 
liking to be so, swith other like words; but 
few realise the utter depths there may be in 
that one word ‘‘alone.”” 
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* Alone she sate, alone! that worn-out word, 

So idly spoken and so coldly heard, 

Yet all that poets sing and grief hath known 

Of hope laid waste, knells in that’ word 

alone.” 

The window was open near. which she sat, 
and that evening sky which looked so beau- 
teous an hour before, those scents and sounds 
which had stolen over her senses with a deli- 
cious. sweetness, were all changed, | The light 
air strick with ‘a chill-upon her, and she 
shivered slightly; .the fragrance of the lilac © 
trees hada faint, oppiessive effect, and the 
distant note of the nightingale seémed fraught 
with sadness instead of joy—so ‘complete is 
the effect of any change in ourselves. Natuie 
is ever the same, ‘but it is thé heart which we 
carry with us that makes her beauties in tune, 
or causes them to vibrate in jarring discord. 

It must havebeen long past the hour when 
the latest train would have brought Joan 
home, but neither the two who’ were sitting 
together downstairs, nor the sad heart battling 
with herself to ‘conceal any evidences of the 
misery it endured, took any count of time. 
And they might have stayed on for hours more 
had the maid not looked in at last to know ' 
how much Jjonger they would wait for Miss 

oan. 

“Oh, dear! can it be late?” 

“Yes, ma’am, it is very late—later than I 
ever knew Miss Joan to be away; and Missus 
Read and I were getting quite anxious this 
long time, and) we thought, maybe, you were 
wee 

Dora only blushed, and replied that she 
knew Miss Joan had a great deal which might 
detain her very late; but when the door was 
shut she looked anxiously at her companion, 
who seemed troubled too. 

“Can anything have happened? Is it 
really past nine >” ‘ 

“Yes, dear, it certainly is ; but don’t distress 
yourself. 1’ll wait a little longer, just to kee] 
you from fidgetting yourself, and Joan wi 
certainly turn up by the next train.” 

“Easily content, and with little Wish to 
Jose her companion, Dora sat quietly by his 





. side, and’as she listened to the words’ of love, 


no thought,:save. of present happiness to her- 
self, disturbed her mind. 

“ But, Robin,” she was saying, ‘I thought 
you and Joan: were something to’each other, 
get often thought you would;propose to 
her.” ;, i i 

“Joan is tog ‘proud, ° too cold,” and I 
doubt if.she could fall in love like weaker 
mortals.” an bi 

The weaker mortal had no gbjection to 
the imputation}/and was too full of her- 
self to notite’any, change in Joan's: appear- 
ance when, at last, she summoned up 
her. courage to leave the room. 

“Oh, dear! where have you been?” What 
makes you so late? Robin waited and 
waited for you, and I have been in such. 
a state, and. Robin at last had to go to 
catch the train; bat he would make’ sure 
about you before he got ‘into ‘the train. 
Only, how could you have ‘missed each 
other ?”” 

“Tcame ina little time ago, certainly, and 
took a turn round the meadow; it was such a 
Jovely evening.” x 

Evidently there.was no intention of taking 
Joan into her confidence: but the mere fact 
of her still deep mourning might prevent her 
mentioning the engagement, particularly as 
the most ‘careless observer must notice that 
whether or no the widow cherished constant 
thoughts of her young husband, to Joan 
grief had left a shadow on her ‘face which 
time had not yet effaced. Once more Robin 
came to the farm ere the brilliant summer 
days had flown, and no trembling in Joan’s 
voice, no coldness irl her manner betrayed 
the secret of which she was in possession. 
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It was perfectly natural for her to leave the 
sitting-room and get on with some work, so 
the two were left to the undisturbed enjoy- 
ment of each other’s society, little heeding 
the quiet misery of Joan. How often it is so 
in our own lives! Close beside us hearts are 
aching, hearts are breaking, tragedies are 
enacted more touching than any we may see 
in print, and yet we touch hand to hand, and 
mow nothing of it all, A loving instinct may 
lead some sy ipathising soul to guess the 
hidden grief, and by a look or word they may 
give a ray of comfort to the stricken one— 
comfort often far more precious than out- 
spoken words. 

“ Aunt Joan,” again said the little voice, 
“they want you to come down. Uncle 
Robin is going away, and I think mummy 
is ‘cy-ing.” Why does she ‘cy’? Has she 
been scolded ?” 

“All right, my darling; I will come in a 
moment.” 

And Joan went, and quietly said adieu, 
hearing that Robin was going away on 
business for sore weeks. 

“Don't forget me, Lettice. I'll carry you 
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down to the lane, if mummy will walk down 
and bring you back.” 

Of course, both mother and child were 
willing enough, 

Joan resolved at last that she would break 
through the silence Dora elected to keep on 
the subject, when day after day she saw her 
eager look for the postman, and the avidity 
with which she seized any letters before Joan 
saw their address, 

Dora was not very sensitive, and was glad 
enough when the subject was mooted to con- 
fess her engagement, and then to talk in- 
cessantly of the charms of Robin to a patient 
listener, who knew too well how she had loved 
to dwell upon the thought of his sterling 
worth and many virtues. The great cry from 
her heart went up of the dearly-loved artist- 
brother—her own, indeed, in death, for none 
save her gave thought to his memory. 

“Joan takes our marriage very quietly,” 
were the words next written to Robin, ‘so it 
is all right, and we may speak of it openly. 
How stupid I was to think she and you had 
ever cared for each other.” 

True to her trust, Joan stood by the little 
widow as she gave her hand to Robin one fine 


day in early autumn ; and as they started for a 
short tour, leaving Lettice in her aunt’s care, 
Joan and the little one journeyed down to 
Cumberland, and revisited the old places and 
scenes so dear to her; and on the very spot 
where first I introduced her to my readers 
she sits again on this lovely evening. The 
self-same sounds, the self-same unchanging 
scene lies before her, all unchanged, save the 
living ones in whom her life was bound up. 

And is her life a wasted one? 

No, indeed. Look on that steadfast face ; 
see the peace which passeth understanding 
that is settled there; all but the index of a 
heart, which in unselfish love has found its 
own reward, and which in the school of ad- 
versity has learnt the true lesson of the Cross 
of Christ. 

There is work all round for willing hearts, 
and those who are free to devote themselves to 
any labour of love will find it very near their 
daily path, and Joan had taken her resolution 
to devote herself from henceforth to the ser- 
vice of the sick and suffering, and thus turned 
homewards on this peaceful evening marked 
by the last blossoms she now picked of Blue 
Cornflowers. FENELLA F, ARMYTAGE, _ 








A DOLL’S LETTERS TO HER MISTRESS,—III. 





“IT WAS NOT MUCH ELLEN GOT FOR A 
HALFPENNY.” 


Yrs, sure enough, Ellen had lost her way! But 
she thought she was all right, and hurried on. 

She passed an old woman with a basket of 
cabbages. The old woman looked after her, 
and said, “What a bright face that little 
girl has, and her feet are running a race which 
will be first at the end of their joumney.” 

Ellen saw nothing, she was in such haste ; 
she even shut her eyes for a while, thinking 

. in that way to get along faster. She went 
humming to herself a song she knew about a 
king who once fell in love with a poor maiden, 
though the king had money and the maiden 
had none, 

Suddenly she stopped short. “I seem never 
to be coming to that stream,” she said; ‘but 
surely I am all right.” She gave a little 
jump to see over the hedges, but no stream 
couli she catch sight of, ‘* Ah, well, I shall 
come to it in a minute, I daresay.” “So she 
went ahead again. 

In about a quarter of an hour she stopped 
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again, pulled out the doll’s letter, and read it 
all over. 

“ What a mistake I have made! and what 
a trouble to go back all that way! But I am 
sure this is a short cut,” and Ellen dived into 
a sandy lane that lay away through a wood. 
On either side were fir trees, and under the 
trees grew ferns and heather, furze bushes and 
brambles. Some men were cutting wood, and 
they were singing at their work. ‘They seem 
very happy,” thought Ellen. She saw a squirrel 
running up a larch tree, then another squirrel, 
thena third. Then she heard a chorus of 
birds. All nature seemed full of life and fun. 

The sandy Jane brought her out on a broad 
road just at a sign-post, but the names painted 
on it Ellen did not know. She now felt very 
hungry. 

“My last and only halfpenny!”” she said, 
looking at one which she took out of her 
pocket. She counted it over and over but 
could never make it more than one. “Lama 
little pressed for money,” she said; “ but the 
first village I come to I shall buy some 
gingerbread.’’ 

She began to call herself stupid for leaving 
home, and thought she heard a voice saying, 
“ Those who are happy at home should re- 
main there;” but it was only imagination. 
She did not like to be beat, however. ‘The 
first thing is to find the stream ; and of course 
for that I must go down the road, for streams do 
not flow uphill.” So dowa the road sbe went. 

She passed a cottage, and a woman was 
standing at the door washing clothes. The 
door was open, and Ellen, looking in, saw the 
clean country kitchen, with the dishes all 
ranged on a rack over the dresser. The fire 
was burning brightly, and everything looked 
uncommonly cozy. Then she passed a cart 
loaded with hay, and on the top sat a little 
girl about her own age as happy as a queen. 

At last she got to a village, and at the 
far end of it was a shop sepa atree. She 
went in and spent her halfpenny in ginger- 
bread. The woman who kept the shop seemed 
very glad to finda customer. ‘‘It is such a 
quiet place,” she said, “I don’t as a rule sell 
threepenceworth of anything in four days.” 


It was not much Ellen got for a halfpenny, so 
she said, ‘Perhaps you would not object to 
giving me another slice on credit.” 

“No, no,” said the woman; ‘no credit 
system forme! Pay as you go, say I.” 

“But what if you have not another half- 
penny,” said Ellen to herself, as she walked 
away, eating what she had paid for. 

Just as she finished eating she came to 
the entrance to a fine house. There was a 
man a little way off in the shade of a faggot- 
stack, breaking stones. 

«Please tell me if there is a stream any- 
where about here?” asked Ellen, going up to 
him. 

« Speak a little louder, for I am very hard of 
hearing.” 

Ellen repeated her question at the top of 
her voice. 

« Not that I know of,” answered the man. 
«There are not many streams in these parts.” 

« Where is the nearest ?”” 

“In the next parish.” 

« And where does that begin?” 

«“ Down the road, just beside yon beech trees. 
But the stream is beyond that a long way.”’ 

“Thank you,” said Ellen, Then curiosity 
tempted her to ask, ‘ Whose house is that ? 

“Tt belongs to the wealthiest man here- 
abouts.” ‘ 

“Where did he get his money?” asked 
Ellen, wondering whether he might not bave 
found it under a stone ina ditch, , | 

“Tt dropped upon him just by accident, as 
it were,’ said the man. ‘He was, you sec, 
miss, once a labourer in a cottage, like me, 
and a relation he had hardly ever heard of died 
out in foreign parts, and left him five hundred 
thousand pounds.” ‘ 

“That is almost as good as finding the 
money under a stone,” thought Ellen, and she 
said, ‘‘ He must surely be happy with so fine 
house and so big a sum.” » 

“ He has no more sense, miss, to use eilher 
than you would have.” 

Ellen thought the man very rude. 

“What does he do with his money?” she 
asked. 

“He tries to hoard it, but he has a son 
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who does his best to squander it. 
them are miserable fellows.” 

“(Can they read ?” 

« Well,” said the man, “ the son can read ; 





“THEY SAT DOWN ON A TURF SEAT.” 


but the father would be hard pushed to tell a 
B from a bull’s foot.” 

Ellen’s curiosity now was satisfied. “TI 
must be off to the stream,” she said. “It is 
beyond the beech trees, I think you told me.” 

“ Yes, far beyond them.” 

She wished the man good afternoon, and 
went on her way. When she got to the beech 
trees she climbed up on a low wall, but no 
stream could be seen. Then she listened, but 
she could hear no sound of running water; she 
only heard two thrushes and a blackbird. 

“Tt must be too far to get to it to-day,” she 
said to herself. “Oh, what dusty boots Ihave!”’ 

She stooped down and gave tee boots a rub 
with her pocket-handkerchief. As she raised 
her head she saw something bright in the dis- 
tance far up on the hill-side. She took a good 
look at it ; it was shining very bright. 

“*« Oh,” she cried, ‘ perhaps that is the gold 
at last. Ifit is mot, I shall give up the search, 
and try to find my way home.” 

Ellen took a lane that seemed to lead right 
to the gold, but she had not gone far when she 
saw that it was nothing but the sun shining on 
the window of a little cottage. 

“Alas!” said Ellen, “I have had this 
expedition for nothing. But, after all, Jam 
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Thus Ellen, reasoning much like the fox 
when he found he could not get the grapes, 
walked towards the cottage. It was a little 
whitewashed cottage, with a porch covered 
with roses. All be- 
hind it were high, 
wooded cliffs, and be- 
fore the door was the 
well, and beside the 
well was acomfortable | 
seat. 

Some one in the cot. 
tage was playing on SX 
the piano. oe 

“I never heard any- 
one play so well as that 
before,” thought 
Ellen. 

She knocked at the 3° 
door. The playing 
ceased. The door was 
opened byan old lady, 
as nice-looking, Ellen 
alterwares said, Hee her 

laying was splendid. 
F owell, m e little 
friend, what do you want ?” 

“Want!” said Ellen. “I want 
you to be so kind as to tell me the 
way to Chippermount.” That was 
where her father lived. 

“T can do that; but it is a long 
way. And what brings you so far off 
the high-road ?”” 

The old lady’s looks were so friendly that 
Ellen felt she could confide in her. 

*T just came,” she said, *‘ after what looked 
like gold glittering on the hill-side, but it 
turned out to be only the sun shining on one 
of your windows.” 

“ Are you much disappointed ?” 

“Not so much as I thought I would have 
been. When I left home this morning I ex- 
pected to have founda great treasure under a 
stone in a ditch behind an old castle.” 

“Come, sit down. Tell me all about it.” 

Ellen, won by her gentle ways, followed the 
old lady through the garden. 

At the end of the garden were two tall 
stones set on end. * 

“Who set these stones here?” said Ellen. 
They looked so odd, she could not help 
asking. 

““No one knows, and what they mark no 
one knows, All that can be said about them 
is, that if you look between the two you have 
one of the loveliest views that ever was seen.” 

Ellen looked, and saw that was really the 
case. * 

They sat down ona turf seat beside the two 
stones, and from that ‘they seemed to survey 

the whole world. Then Ellen 
Shay, told all about the little baroness 
y and her letters, and of her leaving 
home, and of all that she had 
seen. 
“ . “Well, Ellen,” said the old 
> lady, when she had finished, 
’* «people would have called you 
+ fortunate if you had found ‘the 
" {y treasure, but I am not so sure 
about it.”” 

“‘ The little baroness says riches 
are hardly worth having,” said 
Ellen. 

“That,” replicd the old lady, 
“is anarrow view to take, Riches 
are worth having if we use them 
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Not so eager to get at the treasure as I was in 
the morning. People seem very happy with- 


out ae so let the gold lie in the ditch for 
poe Ishall go to that cottage and ask the way 
ome, 


Hee they will let me rest, too; for 
Tam tired, and very hungry.” 


« Were you ever rich?” asked 


Ellen. 

“Yes, very,” said the old lady; but my 
wealth took wings to itself one day and flew 
away.” 

“Are you poor then ?”” 

“ Almost.” 

“And are you happy ?’”” 
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“Yes, child, the happiest of the happy. 
When one is waiting in this beautiful and 
happy world to go to another far more beauti- 
ful and happy, who would be miserable ? But 
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GO ON, ROVER.” 


you must be hungry. Come in doors and 
have something to eat.” 

Ellen said that she was not thinking of 
eating at the moment, but that at the sign- 
post, before she had bought the gingerbread, 
she had been about ready to eat her shoes. 

The two went indoors. Ellen looked about. 
It was a humble interior, but everything was 
in good taste and as neat as a new pin. What 
struck Ellen was the piano, in a curiously- 
carved case, and the books—there were hun- 
dreds of them on the wall and on the 
tables. 

“I live alone,” said the old lady, busying 
herself laying a substantial tea. 

«‘Perhaps you have no relations?” said 
Ellen. : 

“No, not any; I have outlived them all.” 

Little was said during tea, but when it was 
about over, “ What a lot of books you have,” 
said Ellen. 

“More than most people,” said her hostess ; 
“TI find in them wealth worth having. My 
advice to you, Ellen, is to be a great reader of 
good books. You may never live in a golden 
house, but you may have a well-furnished 
head. If'you have noble thoughts—and a 
great many of these are to be got from books— 
you may. make any place seem splendid in 
which you live.”” : 

“Then you will be like the sorcerer,” said 
Ellen, “who changed humble :huts by magic 
art into the most magnificent palaces.” 











“ FLOURISHING WILDLY HER WOODEN 
ARMS.” 


“Ignorance is the only real- poverty,” said 
the old lady. 
“The rich man, whose house I saw to-day, 
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is in that case,” Ellen remarked, ‘not rich at 
al” + 

“Just so. If ever yon get to my age you 
will think money is of very little consequence. 
Ihave met, indeed, with rich people who have 
wished all their wealth at the bottom of the 
sea. And now we shall talk about something 
else, for a word is enough to the wise.” 

«But Iam not wise,” said Ellen; “Iam 
only in the third standard.” 

“In any case,” said the old lady, laughing, 
“we shall change the subject. You have 
heard as much-to-day as you are likely to re- 
member, .J shall play you a tune.” 

Fillen,.said she would like that. above all 
things.. So the old lady played. . Ellen had 
never heard such playing.;, ‘I think you must 
be the finest player in the world,” she said. 

“Ob, you'will play ds well as that some 
day.’ But, Ellen, you miust now be going 
home. Your ‘people will wonder where you 
have been.” 

«Yes, very much.” 

“Then I shall give you a note for them, and 
when they see you have been with me they 
will be quite satisfied.”” 

“But do not say anything about my doll’s 
letters, or they will just laugh at me. 

‘Not a word,” said the old lady. 

Ellen put the note, when it was written, in 
her pocket, got full instructions as to how she 
was to go, and said good-bye to the old lady. 
“Though I am going home I am almost 
sorry,” said she ; ‘I think I could stay with 
you for ever.” 

«*Come back soon, then.” 

« Won't I!” said Ellen. 

She set. out, and was soon down the hill 
and far along the road she had come. When 
she felt a little tired she sat down on a stone. 

«« What a long shadow I have now!” she 
said to herself ; and as she was looking at her 
shadow a little boy ran past crying. 

«What is the matter, little boy?” said 
Ellen. 

“CA big dog frightened me,” sobbed he. 

«A big dog ——” but before Ellen could 
utter another word she caught sight of her own 
big dog,: Rover, with the little baroness in his 
mouth: . Rover laid the doll at her feet, and 
jumped up upon her, wagging his tail for joy, 
‘as if he would wagit of. 

The little boy ran away faster than ever. 

Ellen was sure the doll must have spoken to 
the dog. ‘You are both of you very good to 
come,” said she, “ and I shall have no difficulty 
now in:getting home.” . 

She'tied:a bit of string that was in her 
pocket to Rover's collar. ‘ Now,” she said, 
“instead of your following me I shall follow 
you. Goon, Rover; and don’t frighten any 
more little boys.” 

Rover marched gravely on, and Ellen, 
carrying the little baroness, followed. Ellen 
was impatient now to get home. “How I 
wish,” she said to, the little baroness, ‘that I 
had ten feet, that I might run very fast, or that 
I could fly like a bird, with you under one arm, 
and Rover under the other.” 

The little baroness said nothing. 
wow,” said Rover. 

Nothing happened on the road worth speak- 
ing about, and Ellen at last came in sight of 
the inn with the hanging sign, at which she 
hhad gone astray in the morning. She then 
went through the wood.and over the common, 
and turned to the left at the mill. The she 
went down the lane and past the sand-pit 
and up the road, and there, within its own 
garden, stood her own house. 

Tom was at the gate. ‘‘ Why,” said he, 
“we have been looking for you everywhere. 
No one had any idea where you had gone.’” 

“Is mamma in?” asked Ellen, giving Tom 
no information about her wanderings. “I 
have a note for her.” 

“ Yes,” said Tom, ‘‘and there she is.” 


“Bow, 
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Ellen’s mother just then crossed the lawn. 
She was overjoyed to see Ellen again safe and 
sound, as you may readily Suppose, but I don’t 
think she had been particularly anxious about 
her, for our Ellen had an aunt living on the 
other side of the hill, and she would often 
wall: over to spend the day with her, disappear- 


“ing mysteriously in the morning, and coming 


back all right at night. 

Ellen gave her mother the old lady’s note. 
When her mother had read it, “That's all 
right,” she said. ‘ Now you had better have 
supper, and go straight off to bed.” 

After supper, then, Ellen, went to bed, but 
she found time to write a note in pencil, and 
slip it into the doll’s pocket. ‘«My dere litel 
barronness,”’ it ran, ‘you wer rite and i was 
tong. iam quite wiling to here all about your 
relations now.—Your loving ELLEN.” “She 
lay down to sleep. And, to be safe at home, 
after all her adventures, was so pleasant, that 
she felt as if the angels were fanning her with 
their wings. 

* Fire! fire! * 

Somebody shouted that out in the middle of 
the night, and Ellen awoke with a start. 

“There is not a minute to lose,” cried her 
father, bursting into her room, and catching 
her in his arms. He hurried with her out into 
the garden, where he laid her, wrapped in 
blankets, beside the very rose tree under which 
she had left the little baroness to sleep all 
night. 

What anoiseand confusion there was! There 
was the gardener, with the garden hose, throwing 
water on the walls, and there were her father 
and Tom and all the servants carrying buckets 
from the pond to the house. “The smoke 
came rolling out of the windows, and Ellen 
heard the crackling of the woodwork inside. 
Once she thought she saw the little baroness 
in the midst of the smoke flourishing wildly 
her wooden arms, and then falling back into 
the fire. 

Before long, however, the fire was got the 
better of. Two rooms were quite burned-out, 
but the rest of the house fortunately was 
saved. ° 

“The fire must have begun in your room, 
Ellen,” said her mother, when the excitement 
was nearly over. ‘But I don’t see how that 
could be. Everything was safe when I looked 
in on you about midnight. 

* It is very odd,” said Ellen. 
it have happened ?” 

As she spoke a scrap of paper was borne by 
the breeze from one of the windows. It came 
floating gently down, and landed just at the 
feet of our Ellen. She picked it up. There 
was writing on it, but it was almost all burned. 
Ellen, however, could make out quite plainly— 

ea +. our familytree. The first of 
my relations, of 
th eee 


“ How could 


whom I: know anything, was 
y »” The rest was burned away. 

It was in the handwriting of the little 
baroness. 

Ellen saw it all now. The doll had been 
writing, and had overturned the taper, and so 
set the house on fire. 

The listle baroness was bummed to a cinder, 
and Ellen never saw her any more, and, of 
course, never heard the story of her relations. 
Thunderthumps Castle was also totally de- 
stroyed. All thatremained of it was theyellow- 
painted iron knocker that had been nailed on 
the bright-green door. 

Ellen had many a doll after that, but never 
one of them so clever as the little baroness. 
They all lived in a new Thunderthumps Castle, 
which was even better furnished than the old, 
but it was noticed that Ellen never provided 
any of them with either tapers or Itcifer 
matches. 

And about the treasure. 
look for itagain ? 

No, never. Sheis going to follow the advice, 
of the little baroness and the old lady, and 
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look first to the wealth to be gained from 
books. And she bids me say that if any 
regular subscriber to the GIRL’S OWN Papzr, 
by following the directions in the doll’s letter, 
can find the treasure, she is welcome to keep 
at least half of it. But if nobody finds it, 
then Ellen will very likely herself go in search 
of it when she is out of the sixth siandard, and 
wise enough to turn the treasure, whatever it 
is, to'the best possible account. 
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“The,athlete nurtured. for the, Olympian games 
Gains strength at least for life.” 

i URING the 
next week 
Eleanor 
had a hard 

% fight with 

herself. She 
had never 

_ Known so 

much of the 

miseries of 
indecision as 
she did now, 
when two 
paths lay be- 
jore her, and 

. *~ she had to 

choose which she 
would take. 

Her better judg- 
ment. leaned to- 
wards the one that 
her sister had com- 
mended to her, yet her inclination. was 
for the track she had so long pursued, 
albeit she was growing weary and dis- 
couraged. 

Yet I cannot say that the other was 
not growing in attractiveness. No, the 
longer she looked at it the more did she 
wish.to essayit. If only the mind could 
have taken advantage of its ubiquitous- 
ness and been in both. But:that was 
an experiment Catharine would not be a 
party to. : 

We must allow that Eleanor was ina 
hard.case. It was impossible to con- 
centrate her thoughts upon her studies 
while caught upon the horns of a difficult 
dilemma. Her chance of passing was 
accordingly lessened. Then, if she re- 
solved not to goin, she had had so much 
toil for nothing, and money had been 
unnecessarily expended upon books and 
correspondence fees. 

Still, she refiected, that to, persevere 
would leave her little or no time to assist 
Catharine with her trousseau,. nor could 
she by filling up gaps set her free for her 
own work, or for the relaxation and 
visiting among the friends of youth every 
girl should eajoy before she leaves her 
father's home for her husband’s. 

Eleanor: felt that it would commit her 
toa course of great apparent selfishness. 
So the more she looked at it the more 
the conviction grew that the book and 
pen must give place to the bibbed apron 
and the keys. 

But it was a struggle—a struggle no 
less severe for being unseen. 


‘with me about it. 


She had resolved she would never ask 


for Frederic’s assistance in any of her’ 


difficulties, but that was under the 
influence of wounded pride. Vet if 
Catharine’s kindly-intentioned proposal 
was unreasonable, or had any flaw in it, 
Frederic would be the most likely one 
she knew to see it. He might be unjust 
upon occasion, but never when his:sense 
of justice was appealed to. ‘ 

And then Eleanor had 4 notion that 
she held one of Frederic’s most sacred 
secrets, and the. sorrowfulness of it and 


the inference that outwardly he bore’a ° 


gnawing anxiety like a hero revived all 
the old loyal, sisterly feeling towards him. 
She forgot’ the long distance between 
them-in the kindness of-these last-few 
days.” She did not know that the sweet 
teticent way in which she had spoken to 
him in that embarrassing rencontre on 
the stairs, her readiness to oblige Catha- 
rine and Harry, and her self-denial in 
taking’ that tiresome little Ada Fitton 
out of her sister’s way, had renewed his 
belief in the goodness of her heart. 
Her intellectual absorption was less sel- 
fish than he had supposed it, and he was 
anxious to atone. 

Soone evening when she came for Ada 
to put her to bed, and the child, tired out 
with a long romp with Harry, flung her- 
self into her arms and fell asleep in a 
moment, she found it nice to sit still for 
awhile with the pretty creature nestling 
there undisturbed.. Frederic put down 
his book in the growing twilight and 
looked. at them lovingly. 

“*T like to see you so,’ he said; “it 
looks so natural.” 

Eleanor laughed: ; 

-“ The combination, woman or girl and 
sleeping child, will go on repeating itself 
to the world’s end.” 

““Yes,’” said Eleanor, “it 
able to suppose it will.’’ 

“\'m thinking ‘that I shall not ‘see 
ag unchanged home much longer,’ he 
added. “A year seems a long time to 
look forward to; but I shall not spend 
all my vacation time at Tuftonhurst, and 
Catharine's marriage will make a sad 
blank... We shall miss her. Indeed, I 
can’t imagine things going on the same 
without her. Mamma will again be the 
Tmainspring, I. suppose, and’ I hope it 
won’t be too much for her. She keeps 
all right, does, the little mother, but she 
doesn’t look very strong. Ican see'she’s 
more glad of her ease than she was when 
I was a boy.” 

. “ Well, Frederic,” said Eleanor, ‘do 
you know Catharine’s been consulting 
She has offered to 
train-me to take her place, and I am 
quite willing, though I shall be a poor 


is reason- 


” 


proxy.; but she won’t do it unless I'll give . 


up the next examination.” 

“Catharine knows what 
about.”’ 

“But that seems very hard,” said 
Eleanor. ‘‘Look at all the study and 
money that has gone for nothing.” 

“ Nay, it has not gone for nothing be- 
cause you miss the credentials. What 
you have learned and can remember you 
will always have.” . 1 

Eleanor sighed. “What would you 
advise me to do, Frederic ?’’ 

“Do, cara mia? Article yourself to 
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Cathy with right goodwill. Cultivate 
your mind a little less and your heart a 
little more, and: you'll reach your mind 
through your heart. You've a heart 
worth cultivating. Let it have full play 
amongst the sweet sanctities of home 
and in the fellowship of fireside com- 
munion.”’ 

“A woman may do all that, ard 

ret——”? : 

“And: yet if she has“ uncommon 
powers, both of body and mind, achieve 
scholarly distinctions and satisfy a hun- 
dred other claims. Granted. But ask 
yourself if these last two years the high 
ideal has been realised ‘in -you. 
have injured your health and’ weakened 
some few of the bonds existing between 
you and: your friends, Now, to be 
candid, isn’t it so?’” 

“Tfear itis. I thought I could raise 
them like trodden-down tendrils, and 
train them anew, some day.”” 

“Mr. Cooke, of Boston, says that ‘all 
character tends to a final permanence.’ 
Whose esteem do you care for most— 
ours or the world’s?” 

“Oh, yours! I am not so far gone 
in this self-seeking as to prefer the 
world’s.” 

“Then do not seek to have your in- 
tellect patented for our sakes, Eleanor. 
We are all prepared to estimate it at its 
true worth. At the same time, we want 
your real bodily, spiritual, emotional self 
in our midst, not an intellectual abstrac- 
tion. And we do want. to see you in 
better health and spirits, if that may be. 
1 quite justify the course poor Anna 
Filton took. I don’t justify its extreme. 
Her motives were noble, but the result 
reminds one of what Kirke White said 
when: he had reached one_ goal of.his 
ambition: ‘Were I to paint a picture of 
Fame crowning a distinguished under- 
graduate after the Senate House Ex- 
amination, I would represent her as 
concealing a death’s head under a 
mask of beauty.’ While, after a similar 
triumph, Henry Martyn writes, ‘1 ob- 
tained my highest wishes, but was 
surprised to tind I had grasped a 
shadow,’” ay ae 

Mrs. Townsley coming in interrupted 
the confessor and his Lecht-Kind. 
She told Eleanor she should not have 
allowed Ada to fall asleep in her arms. 
She would be sure to be very cross while 
she was being undressed. Ada justified 
the prediction, but Eleanor went through 
the performance as gently and as 
quickly as she could. And all crossness 
subsided when the little tired head was 
laid upon the pillow. 

Next day Eleanor was very busy in 
arranging her room, writing notes, and 
making a list of the books she meant to 
read. 

Ada sat near an interesting litter in 
the middle of the floor, tearing up waste 
paper with great satisfaction. Catharine 
brought them some lunch, as there was 
to be an unusually late dinner. " 

“Why, Eleanor!’ she exclaimed, 
“are you turning your house upside 
down ?”” 

“No, dear,’? answered Eleanor, “I 
am putting it in order for a new begin- 
ning.’” 

Then the two understood each other 
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well'enouwgh to seal the’ compact with a 
kiss ; but as bothwere. busy they did not 
waste many words upon it. 

‘Going to fake Eleanor in hand?” 
said Mrs. ‘“‘owasley next morning, when 
Catharine had told her how matters 
stood. “ You will never make anything 
of her.” 

“‘We will see, mamma; only whatever 
blunders she may perpetrate, no one 
but ‘myself is to notice them. It will 
spoil everything if shé is laughed at.” 

; (To be continued.) 











ANSWERS 10 CORRESPONDENTS, 





EDUCATIONAL. : 


A Strupent.—You will require a master at first, and 
will have to be guided by him as to the grammar 
you will require under his teaching. No acquaint- 
ance with French, Gernian,’ or even Latin ‘will 
assist you in acquiring Hebrew. 

Miprep Daisy.—r. The “ Addled Parliament” sat 
between sols 16x4, and June 7, 1615. It was 
#9 nicknamed because'it rembnstrated with the 
King on his levying “ Benevolences,” but never 
passed any Acts. 2 irl who had learned to 
play the harmonium it be strong enough to 
play the organ, when eighteen or twenty. But, on 
Secount of having play on the pedals with ‘the 
fect, it is by no means a desirable instrument for 
any young girl, as it tries'the back. 

Fio.— Thank you for your letter. The term 
“Women” in’ the answer you quote would show 
that the examination was wof for girls under 
cighteen. ‘The “Higher local” is usually called 
the “Women’s Examination.” 

Lirme Icvoramus.—We thought’ that everyone 
knew that the sun rises inthe east and sets in’ the 
west. 1f you stand with your right hand to the 
sun-setting, your face will be to the south. 

Fie. Year _P.T.—A ‘small ‘manual, price 1s., 
called The Book of Common Prayer, for the use 
of schools,” is published by W. Collins and Sons, 
Now Bridge-street, E.C. The author is the Rev. 
Coleman Ivens. 





MUSIC. - 


NEMOPHILA.—You do not name the instrument which 
you are learning. . Unless a-fair opening and 
undoubted talent rendered it likely that ye. conld 
make music’ a profession and means’ of support, 
you should be content -to regard it as a mere 
Tecreation, which should not be allowed to throw 
you out of a fair situation as a servant. Civil 
Service clerkships are niuch sought, and hard to 
obtain. If ‘you obtained one, your leisure time 
would not suffice to educate you as a professionai 
player. Two or three hours in a fortnight may be 
sufficient for learning the concertina, so as to afford 
pleasure to yourself and your friends. 

Muncy.—Musical examinations are held in -the 
English counties -by--'the Royal’ Academy of 
Music, 4, Tenterden-street, Hanover-square, W. ; 
and also by Trinity College, Mandeville-place, 
Manchester-square, W. Address to: the secretary 
in both cases. . 

Wirrren Wittiz—The Gavotte you mention re- 
sembles all others of its kind in the time, and the 
air is rather prettier than usual. Thank you for 
your kind wish. 

May Gostinc.—The pile of the leather may be 
raised by'a gentle scraping or rubbing with a 
penknife; but to do any permanent good the notes 
must be re-leathered. 


ART. 


M. M. M.—t, If you use a pen and Indian ink, we 
Cannot see how it ‘rubs out.” 2, Use serge for 
your curtains. You arequite right in yourcriticism, 
We suppose it is a poetical licence. 

SEE eee sinse Oe 
fault hes, as everyone uses cither size,Chinese white, 
or white of egg. Your colours are perhaps too wet 
when you put them on. Rtas 

Dotorss.— Paint with ordinary oil-colours, and 
varnish. . 

CataA.—For painting on glass, use only transparent 
colours :—indigo, Prussian blue, rose madder, 
crimson lake, lamp black, gamboge, Indian yellow, 
&c. They may be p-opared cither as water or oil- 
colours ; but the first are recommended to: the 
amateur as the least expensive and most manage- 
able. 

Many H.§.L.—The oven was too hot. The heat 
should have been vory gentle indeed. Read “ Terra 
Cotta Painting,” page 225, vol. ji. : 

Cassanpra.—Size the screen before putting, the 
pictures on. Flour and water paste is used for 
pasting. Send the screen when finished to a good 
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MicHEst ORDER OF MERIT AWARDED MELNOURNE ENHIDITION. TOE ONLY PaiZE 
MEVALS Yor DOWN GOODS Lonves 1862, axp Pais 1865 Ayp 1821, ExXiLIDITIONS, 


CAUTION, -Imitations mado of impure Down become unwholesom? 
and offensive in'uso. ‘The Label withtNue and ‘Trade mark of BOOTH 
and FOX guacantee absolute pur‘ty, and are on each article. 

AN EMINENT PRroressor OF CHEMISTRY SAYS: 


“BOOTH & FOX'S = DOWN 





REAL 
QUILTS & CLOTHING 


Consist solely of pure, soft, scentless Down.” 

The DOWN QUIDTS are as warm as 
8 BLANKETS and weigh less than one 
THEY WILL LA&tT 
20 YEARS Wash 
well, and being very 
handsome, are an orna- 
by ment to any Bedroom. 


THE LADIES’ UNDER 
SKIRTS are Light, 


Warm, and lined 
through with Pune 
Down, shaped to suit 
* the present style of 
dress. Comfortable and 
durable, they cannot be 
equalled. 

THE VESTS & DRESS- 
ING GOWNS for Lanres 
and GENTLEMEN aro 
a sure protection, for 
NO COLD CAN 
PENETRATE A 
DOWN GARMENT. 
Invaluable to Tavalids, 
Ay Sold by Drapers 

a war@ aud 
DOWNUNDERSKBIY Upholsterers. 
RADE ONLY supplied by the Patentecs, 


LONDON, MANCHESTER, CORK, GLASGOW. 
















WASHING DAY REFORM. 
HARPER TWELVETREES’ 


UNRIVALLED LAROUR-SAVING, CLOTHES-SAVING, & TIME-SAVING 


WASHER. 


Wringer an@ Mangler, €5 54. (Cash 
Price, 4 255.) or without Wsinger and 
Mangler, £2 15. (Cash Price, £2 20s.), 
does the Fortnight's Family Wash in Four 
Hours, without RUBBING oF HOLLING, saving five 
hours ‘of copper-firing every washing day, as 
certified by thousands of delighted purchasers. 

Mis. Wunrewett, Railway Cottage, Willes- 
den, wrtes—" My Daughter, aged 15, now does 
the wash'ng of our family of twelve ia five hours, 
without any woman to help. We always used 
to have a woman two days.” 

Mis. Tuensr, Fant, Maidstone— We have 
no trouble, and get our washing done in three 
hours, which before took a woman a whole day; 
and we row do without the washerwoman.”” 

Carriage paid; free trial; easy instalment 
payments, or 10 per cent, cash discount, from 


Harper Twervereess, Laundry Machinist, 80, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C. 





Berceaunette in Muslin 
fully fitted, £3 17s. 6d., £ 


LAYETTES, 
£7 4s. 


DR. NICHOLS’ 


SANITARY 
SOAP 


For the Toilet, Bath, 
Nursery and Sick Room, 


Dr. NIGHOLS’ 
Food As Porridge 


of Blancmange 


Health Puddings &e. 


8d. PER LB. PACKET. 
INVALUABLE FOR 
Indigestion, Constipation, &e. 
Of Chemists and Grocers. 


“VOWEL” Y COMBINED 
WASHER & WRINGER, £3 Lbs. 


Made from pure Olive Oil. No 
grease or fat. 


6a. per Tablet. 


OF CHEMISTS, &c. 


¥ mot Wash at Home with 
BRADEORD'S “VOWEL” ¥ WASH. 

ING MACHINE ? admittediy the 
best in ail the essential points—econom: 
of labour, water, and soap, improved 
colour of articles in washing, no internal 
tuachinery that can injure the finest fabrics, 
and simplicity of working parts, with non” 
iiability'to damage. Price £2 30s. Car. 
Hage Free. Trial Free. Catalogue Free! 


Brae DOMESTIC MA- 
CHINERY WAREHOUSE con- 
tains a large assortment of Kpife Cleaners, 
Sewing Machines, Chaff Cutters, Bone 
Mills, Churns, and every requisite for the 
Heuse, Dairy, Stable, and Laundry. New 
general catalogue, with over 270 illustra- 
tions, free. 


THOMAS BRADFORD and C0., 


Laundry Engineers and Domestic 


achinistsy 
140, 141, 142, 143, High Holborn, 
London ; 
AND AT MANCHESIBR AND LIVERPOOL. 











Cheapest and Best Washing Machine. 
eorg ofeures ‘oo2g [PUI “sor zF aug 





5 § 
BRADFORD'S “Vowel” Y Wasb- 
ing Machine will Wash 8 or XO 
Shirts at One Time. 
N.B—Intending purchasers are referred to the articls on ‘* How to Washand 
Tron,” in Girw’s Own Paper, No. 33, Page 219, for a practical opinion on the 
“* Fowel” Washing Machine, 











nd Lace, 
6s., and 





List No. 1 ° List No. 1 £25 6 8 
i : i 12 0 
Est no: 3 g ADDLEY BOURNE, panes ae 8 
List No. 4 ; ; Yist No. 4 

List No. 5* a Ladies’ Warehou List No.5. 88 4 0 









9A Specialty for Hot Climates. 





37, PIOCADILLY, Ww. 





Full Particulars post-frte. 
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fi | ‘Paiterus Post Free, with other fashionable Wool Fabrics. 
UNS cGeRToN BURNETT'S 









 houre, Cannot injure the mest delicats £ brie 


clothes require lees rubbing and no'boiling. I wish 
















MPERIAL PATRONAGE. | 





| UNDER ROYAL AND 1 


"ett fs co pure and tasteless that when P RF ECT E D) 


Gil will agres at all this is sure to do 0.” : va ‘i ee 
at ees al PRICES FOR LADIES... 
- ili the deli f salad oil.” iy f a Dy A’ ¢! 
ig seas Se Selita : 1g. 24d. toda. 6d. PER YABD. 
Many persons to whom the taste of the 5 . 
erto been an obstacle will 
it 


has hith ; EXTRA STRONG MAKE : 
doubtless bo ablo to take it."—Lancet. jl f 
“No naussous eructations follow alter a FOR GENTLEMEN & BOYS . tea 
sig awallowol" Mata! Fras and Or L iV E R ) 54in., from 2s. 11d. per yard. SA Bed. 
«dncludes the best makes of this indispensable Material. 
The Queen” and all fashionable Journals speak their 
praise. Carriage paid to any Railway Station in England, and'to 
4 Glasgow, Dublin, Cork, Belfast, on orders over 205. ‘oods ‘packed 
for Exportation. Any length cut. No Agents. ; 


EGERTON BURNETT, Woollen Warehouse, Wellington,-Somersets 















lar. 

Of all Chemists only th imp. 4 pts, 

Aad 3 pt, 25,0; pt, 48. 03 1S, 95. 
2 r 





TT 
LADY HULLES'S MIDDLE SCHOOL for GIRLS, 


182, MARE STREET, HACKNEY. 













| “Once tried, always used. "| 





sel a ik 
“Term commeuces September 33th; evtrance examination September aah, ; 
.joam. ‘Work annually tested by Hxaminers. Subjects—Euglish geaprally, 
tin, French, and German. Inclusive terms :—8 to 10 £44 £5} 
33 to 36, £6; Music and Dancing, £1 18, per term each extra. ‘Hours, 9.3010 3 
th interval for refceshment. Near stations on Great Eastern and North London 
Railways; trams and omnibuses pass, For Prospectus and Form of Application, 
apply personally, or by Jetter, with stamp for reply. 


QINCT ATR COLD 
SINCLAIR WATER 


| ‘SELF-RAISING 
FLOUR 


‘SO0e GNV BALIN 


#0 DNIAVS LVYSHD V DNILOTIIA 


pleasant in uee, and is the BEST SOAP FOR ALL 
PURPOSES.—A lady writes to The Queen, July 24, 


4840, “I find it eaves time and material, as the The MAGIC CLEANSER, 


brs 





No Yeast or Baking Powder Required. 


tpreommnend Wiorreerbgeearifg, the eoonamy in 44, Hor lb, of GROCERS 
P'EINCLATE. Southwark, Gondon, 8B, and OILMEN Everywhere, 


“NEW: PATENT SELF-ACTING WASHING MACHINE. 
No Labour or Rubbing required. 
Is superseding all other methods of washing, and is 

simplicity itself. Does not wear or tear the clothes in the 

slightest Segre 

FULL PARTICULARS POST FREE. FREE TRIAL 

ALLOWED. PRICES, 15s. 20s., and 5s, Gd, 











“BETTER VALUE THAN THE STORES,” 


“MY TAILOR. 
“MY HATTER.’ 
“MY BOOTMAKER.’ 
“MY HOSIER.” 


No Credit! No Commissiont! NoDiscount!!! 
PATTERNS, FASHION PLATES, POST FREE. 


JOHN PIGGOTT, 145 & 116, Cheapside, H.C. 





‘Whotesnle and Retail Depot— 
ND The Comet Machine Oo., 
he 81, Park Street, Camden Town, London, N.W. 
>" sexing Mechinee, Wringing & Mangling Machines, &c. 


Gold Medals. Highest Awards for “Strongth and Superiority.” Londen, 
Paris, Dubl.a, Vienna, Melbourne. 


BOAR'S HEAD ]stsx’ 
MAgHINE AD SEWING COTTON 


Recommended for Unsurpassed for Excellence 
General Use. ‘and Cheapness. 


n M® OROCHEL, KNITTING, ho, OF ALL DRAPERS. 
WALTER EVANS & CO. DERBY. 


ESTABLISHED OVER HALF A CENTURY. 


NEEDHAM'S POLISHING PASTE<P> 
FOR CLEANING AND POLISHING 
BRASS, COPPER, TIN, BRITANNIA METAL GOODS, &e. 


cers, and Ironmongers in 6d. and 1s. pots, 
2d., and 4d. boxes. 

































































= |. SILKS, CASHMERES, ei 
Post freo, VELVETEENS, | SERGES, 5 Compariagn 
ee AND UMBRELLAS [™%""™ 


AT REDUCED PRICES, 
BLACK AND COLOURED SILES. 


A Rich Lyons Silk Dress for 31s. 6d. and Rheims, 1s, 34d. to 3s. 11d per yard, forty-six inches wide. Those goods 
A good wearing and handsome Silk, rich and bright. are fully 30 per cent. under ordinary prices. 
‘A special Tange consigument of pure Black Silk;wear guaranteed, at 2s, xx1d. A Rich Velveteen Dress, in all, Colours, for 19s. 6d. 
and qs. 8d, ‘These aro fully go per ceat. under ordicaty prices The Clichy Silken Velvetoon is a Fienclt Manufactuco of surprising beauty, 
REWULAR GOODS NOW ON SALE from Is. 94d. to Ss, Gd. Guranteed to retain its colour to the last, 18, trfd; to 3s. 11d. Pattorns freo. 


Umbrella The Patent Fast Pile Freach Silken’ Velveteen. is guaranteed to be at 
mbrellas, represented. The entire cost of Dress and ‘will be allowed if the Pile 
Arrangements have been made with dae of the largest Manufacturers ‘to sell | comes off. 


his Umbrellas at Reduced Prices. . Illustrated List sent on application. All-Wool 
-Wool French Serge Dress 8s. 9d., in all Colours. 
All-Wool French Cashmere Dress for 10s. 6d. ‘These goods are made from fie finest Tasmanian Wool,’and will be found to 
Black, and all the New Colours. Arrangements have been made to offer All- | be equal t> any of the Kaglish makes, :Range of ptices raid, 28. ofd., 
Woot French Cashmeres at Reduced Prices, direct from the makers in Clichy | 18. 2}d., and 2s. 44d, per yard, in all Colours 


Write for Patterns to SAMUEL MOORE, Wholesale Silk Merchant, 28, Paternoster Row, London; E.c. 
———— ee erent, 40, Fatornoster Row, London, B.C. 


NEW PATTERN BOOKS FOR THE SUMMER OF 1884. Post free. oa RE TN EA SESE CIR Chas 
Allthejatest Fashionable Colours, Mintures ) WHITE & SOUND TEETH INSURED. 
t ; 
Royale JEWSBURY AND BROWNS CELEBRATED 
Guaranteed. Prices a8 Is. Ga per yard. ‘_ 
ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE: 
@vons ire Cleanses, Beautifies, and Proserves tho Teoth and Gam to Old Age. 
Manueacture Sovury ay JEWSBURY AND BROWN, or Mancuester. 
« n 
Sen Water canniot hurt it, Half a century's use has established the ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE as 1 
Qn the authority of THE QUEEN, the Dress Witraat compouede) REMEOR ot pelchaae eee eae ae ve 
Fabrics specially produced By Messrs. "-@erge ie “ortrasrdinary eticheyes erin tartar, iosuring’ to the tooth the most 


beautiful and pearly whiteness, and inducing a healthy action of the gums. Te 
Beauty, Durability, and General Usefulness, ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE gives a peeallar awveerneas $0 tid breath; and, 


d lar: ill the teeth and d and tal stats 

Any Length Cut, and Carriage Paid to London, Dublin, and Glasgow, too aee, sid in Pots af 15. 6d. or Doubler sine, ne 62 one senegal ne 
4 via 

CAN ONLY BE OBTAINED GENUINE OF “QAUTIGN —Bo particular in asking for “ JEWBBURY & BROWN'S 


SPEARMAN & SPEARMAN (p2.) PLYMOUTH, | Seu REET Copel eter err 


























and BROWN, MANCHESTER, on cach pot. Without these none are genuine, 
CUSTARD WITHOUT Ets |! | GOLD, SILVER, and BRONZE PRIZM MEDALS (66 ” 
I \itceseieely awarded for exccllence of Quality and 
@ J The Ae Cleanliness in use, ; 
and only ge: 
1 “ ts es SARIES : 


S= faiigious 

Eten yiion 

Sie Avimanie | Utne Fruit Sulee, | quinine, 
Go? Vimetia Cordial, (taapbupy: 


CAUTION.—Bewa: ‘ Sarsaparilta, 
commana a a dargonclle. | Pyrg Lime Fruit [""” 
“Dome HBinck Lead” ; 
Peppermint, Lime Frait 
factured  fr¢ hi 1 
tetadel\ eaenbling TS i“ Cordials, 


‘ “Dome” in shape but Pine Apple, iters. 
in awaliy. Tae are some "| Free of Alcohol. |" 
@ ste pte wean Beverages for all Classes, all. Seasons. 
pe a ws ey and at all Times. 

In 6d. . 0 sufficient for 3 pints, 1s. Beiemansiactued ony by Bs ; Retail of Grocers, Gieanids, Wing Merchants, $e 


James aud Sons, oe juerywhere. 

' boxes for 7 pints. chasers should see that the words “Fames”” and oe 
To prevent disa; ointment, each packet must bear the | our Trade Marl ome *? appear on every bloc 

- "Ervewton's ADDatss, No other is genuine, LONDON DEPOT, 


ALFRED BIRD, Birmingham. |E. JAMES & SONS, Sole Makers, PLYMOWTH.| 60, BARTHOLOMEW close, EC. 


“It is often aaked, * Why 
does my Doctor ‘recomnvent 
Cadbury's Cocoa Essence?! 

The reason t8,,that being ab- 
+ solutely genuine, and concen- 
trated by the demoval of the 
superfluous fat,’ it . contains 
FOUL TIMES THE A- 
MOUNT OF, PaO OGEN- 
0. EORMING 
CONSTITUENTS than the 
‘average in other Cocoas which 
rare niece wilhaugard starch vt 





























PURE SOLUBLE 








Initations of Cadbury's Cocoa Eseence by often tn pushed by rome for the sake of extra rasa ie 
be reli EEO ac oncolience of quality, pt an?sivengih! 
PARIS DEP 0, IBOQURG HO! 


‘phiwrrns, 


CAUTION, 









app anp 0 














































































































.DAILY WORK. 


tn the name of God advancing, 
Sow thy seed at morning light,. 
; Cheerily the furrows turning, 
Labour on with all thy might. 
Look not to the far-off future, 
Do the work which nearest lies, 
Sow thou must before thou reapest, 


Rest at last is labour's prize. 


Standing still is dangerous ever, 
Strength is thine for labour now : 
Let there be, when evening cometh, 
Honest sweat upon thy brow. 
And the Master shall come smiling, 
When work stops at set of sun, 
Saying, as He pays thy wages, 


“ Good and faithful soul, well done.” 
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BOTH IN THE WRONG. 
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77° 
BOTH IN THE WRONG. 


CHAPTER I, 





RTHUR TREMAINE was 
bringing home his bride. 

The autumn sunlight 
was slanting through the 
trees, whose foliage was 
changing from green to 
gold and russet brown; 
the broad, shallow river 
crept silently through the 
meadows and the corn- 
fields, from which the 
harvest had already been 
gathered; the afternoon 
breeze, blew damp and 
chill as the carriage drove 
through the high street of 
the little village, where the people were 
standing at their doors and windows, with 
smiles and bows and curtseys, to see the bride 

JSS. 
From the tower of the old church came a 
peal of merry bells, ringing a glad welcome, 
and startling the solemn rooks, whose homes 
were in the tops of the trees that grew in the 
churchyard. 

The little childrea shouted with glee as Mr. 
Tremaine laughed at them and flung them 
handfuls of copper; while their elders re- 
garded curiously the dignified, handsome girl 
at his side, who was to be the mistress of the 
Towers, and their future Lady Bountiful. 

“ She’s handsomer than our first dear lady,” 
said one old woman, with a doubtful shake of 
her head. “Yes, no doubt she’s more of a 
beauty than our dear dead lady, but she don’t 
look as kind and gracious, to my thinking.” 

“Oh, but she’s just lovely, Mrs. Dralee,” 
responded a young mother, holding her first- 
bom in her arms. ‘Did you never see how 
she looked at my little Harry and smiled, as 
kind and pleasant as you please ?”” 

“Ah, but you uon’t remember the first 
Mrs. Tremaine, Molly,” answered the old 
woman; ‘it’s six years since she died, poor 
dear! and you hadn’t come to live here then, 
Ah! she was an angel, if you like!” 

Meantime the carriage had passed swifily 
down the village street, passed the porter’s 
lodge, where the porter’s wife, with a brood 
-of shy, apple-faced little children, curtseyed 
her smiling welcome, and up the winding 
-drive that led to the entrance to the Towers, 
an ancient red-brick building, turretted and 
lichen-grown, with a noble fagade that gave 
‘upon a broad sweep of velvet lawn, dotted 
-over with magnificent timber. Beyond the 
lawn, and divided from it by a sunk fence, 
was a stretch of park land, with a distant 
glimpse of a herd of fallow deer. 

‘In the entrance-hall was assembled a whole 
posse of servants, radiant in new liveries and 
white satin cap-ribbons, men and women, 
waiting, with pardonable curiosity, to greet 
their new mistress, 

Mr. Tremaine sprang from the carriage 
almost before the footman could open the 
door, and then turned to hand out his wife. 

“Welcome to the Towers, dearest!” he 
whispered, as she alighted with her hand ‘on 
his arm ; “and. may it be a very happy home 
to you!” 

He had a smile and a pleasant greeting for 
the servants as he passed through their midst, 
while the bride smiled in gracious condescen- 
sion in return for their respectful greetings. 

“Lead the way to the drawing-room, 
Martin,” said Mr. Tremaine to the house- 
keeper, bustling andimportant. ‘‘ Mrs. Tre- 
maine will like to rest by the fire for awhile 
and have a cup of tea. We have had a long 
ieurney and the afternoon is tuming very 
chilly. 

So, with his bride on his arm, he passed 
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down the hall, and led her up the shallow 
oaken staircase to the drawing-room, with its 
range of windows overlooking the lawn and 
the park. It was a stately room, draperied 
in pale amber, with furniture of ebony and 
rich stores of rare and costly china. A cheerful 
fire, burning in the wide, old-fashioned grate, 
with its brass ‘‘dogs,” lent a pleasant light 
and warmth to the apartment, and upon a 
low table drawn up in front was set out a 
dainty tea-service, with the silver kettle 
bubbling and hissing. 

‘You won’t refuse a cup of tea after your 
journey, Evelyn!” said Mr. Tremaine, as he 
placed his wife in a luxurious easy-chair, and 
prepared himself to fill her cup and bring it 
to her with tender care. ‘‘I wonder where 
Sophy is? She would have come to meet us, 
Ithought. I want to introduce you to your 
new daughter. Martin,” turning to the house- 
keeper, who was standing by, smoothing her 
hands over her black silk gown, ‘ where’s 
Miss Sophy?” 

“She’s in the schoolroom, sir,” answered 
the old lady, with perceptible hesitation. “May 
be she don’t know you’ve arrived, sir.” 

A shade of annoyance crossed the master’s 
face as he heard the reply. 

“She muest know we have arrived,” he said, 
half to himself; ‘* she is always the first to run 
out to welcome me.” Then, ir a louder tone, 
«I will go and bring her to you, Evelyn, ifyou 
will forgive my leaving you for a few moments. 
I dare say the poor child feels shy.” 


CHAPTER IL. 

HE schoolroom at 
the Towers was a 
long, low room, 
with  mullioned 
windows, a broad, 
blue-tiled hearth ; 
light oak furniture, 
upholstered in well 
worn green mor- 
occo; a cottage 
piano, and rows 
of book-shelves 
plentifully supplied 





with volumes, 
mostly bound in 
faded calf. 


By one of the 
windows, absently 
watching the little 
pink-edged clouds 
that were scud- 
ding across the 
darkening blue of the sky, stood a young 
gitl—a girl of sixteen, who had scarcely yet 
grown out of childhood; with a slim tall 
figure, a proudly-poised head crowned with a 
crop of short brown curls, that shone here 
and there with golden threads; small brown 
hands, and a sun-burnt face lighted by a pair 
of large-limpid blue eyes. 

The blue eyes were brimful of unshed tears, 
though the head was thrown back proudly, and 
there was a look of angry defiance upon the 
childish mouth. : 

An elderly lady’ in widow’s dress sat near, 
watching the girl with an expression of tender 
anxiety, Neither of them had spoken for some 
time, but at length the elder lady broke the 
silence— 

_ ‘It is ten minutes since we heard the car- 
riage drive up.to thedoor,” she said; ‘I think, 
ophy, you ought to go and meet them.” 

The girl’s only reply was to toss her curly 
head and avert her face still further from the 
speaker. 

Then the elder lady rose from her seat, and 
appmacking, Jaid one hand caressingly.on the 
child’s shoulder. 

“I think you ought to, my dear,” she said, 
gently. “Mr, Tremaine will miss you, and Iam 


afraid he will fecl hurt at your not Roing to 
meet him.” 

“Oh, no he won't,” answered the gi, 
speaking sharply and quickly to hide a quiver in 
her voice. ‘He'll never miss me; he’s got 
some one else he cares for far more than he 
cares for me now. Leave me alone, please, 
Mrs, Gray; you can’t understand how things 
are.” And she moved her shoulder away im- 
patiently from the gentle touch. 

I know you have got a kind and most 
affectionate father, my love,” replied Mrs, 
Gray, in gentle reproof; ‘and I am afraid he 
will feel that you are unkind in not going to 
meet him and bid him welcome.” 

«And so I would,” cried the girl, facing 
round suddenly, and speaking ina tone of sup- 
pressed passion—“so I would if he were 
alone ; but he isn’t; he’s got someone else— 
someone who has come to take my own dear 
dead mother's place, and to make my life 
miserable: for I shall hate her always—Iknow 
Tshall, for teaching papa to forget my own 
mother!” 

“Hush, Sophy! hush, my child ! You must 
not say such things ; it is very, very wrong, and 
you willbe sorry for it afterwards. You surely 
cannot suppose that your papa has ceased to 
love you because he has found some one else 
who is dear to him ? My child, you must know 
him betier than that! ” 

‘I don't care!” cried the girl, rebelliously ; 
“] was first to him until she came between us, 
and now Ican never be the same to himagain. 
T have lost my father, and he will never be the 
same father to-me that he was. And you 
know it, too, Mrs. Gray, though you are like 
everyone else, and side against me. But I’ll 
never, never call his wife mother; never, as 
long as I live!” 

‘My love, my love!” replied Mrs. Gray, in 
a toneof pained reproach, “how can you say 
such things? Do go and meet your father, 
my child. He will be grieved, I am sure, if 
you are not there to give him a welcome.” 

What reply Sophy might have made was 
cut short by the opening of the door, and the 
entrance of Mr. Tremaine himself. Sophy 
turned hastily, hesitated a moment, and then, 
springing forward, flung her arms round her 
father’s neck, and, hiding her face on his 
shoulder, burst into a fit of passionate tears. 

«Why, little. one,” he said gently, as he 
smoothed the brown curls, “were you never 
coming to give me a welcome? How was 
that?” * 

She made no reply, only clung the closer to 
him, with convulsive sobs. 

“What, not a word of welcome?” he 
went on, a trifle reproachfully. “<I shall begin 
to think you are not glad to see mé home, 
Sophy. Isit so?” f , 

“Oh, papa, I am so glad to have you back!” 
with a scarcely-perceptible emphasis on the 
“ you.” bea Ee 

“«Then why did you never come to tell me 
so? Why do you leave me to seek you out ? 
That.is not like my own little Sophy.” 

“Tdid not think youwould want me, papa,” 
answered the girl, inalow voice. “I did not 
think you would ever miss me, and so—I dil 
not come.” 

Mr. Tremaine raised the tear-wet face, and 
Jookedat hislittledaughtersearchingly. ** Was 
it jealousy ?” he asked himself, and the idea 
perplexed and annoyed him. . 

But all he said was,\ ‘Come and be intro- 
duced to your new mother; she is longing to 
make your acquaintance, and you will soon be 
the best friends in the world,” sneaking with « 
confidence he did not. quite feel. . 

“Thank you, papa; Sophy answered, 
withdrawing herself from his embrace, ‘‘ but I 
think I would rather not. Mrs. Tremaine will 
not care to see me, and you will not miss me. 
I would rather stay herewith Mrs. Gray.” 

“Nonsense !”? cried Mr. Tremaine, sharply- 


«J will not hear of such a thing. Don’t be 
shy and silly, child, but come with me without 
any nonsense.” 

The tone was sharper than he had ever used 
to his little daughter, and the girl winced at 
it. But she made no reply, and followed her 
father in perfect silence from the schoolroom 
which had felt sucha safe refuge to her. Down 
the corridor they went, up the oaken staircase,* 
and into the amber drawing-room, where Mrs. 
Tremaine, in her tasteful travelling-dress of 
Paris manufacture, was warming herself. before 
the fire, and toying with her ‘fragile cup and 
saucer, while she glanced round the room with 
pleased curiosity. ak 





“Here, Evelyn, I've brought my shy little 


girl to make your acquaintance.” And Sophy, 
as the words were uttered, caught a glimpse 
of the graceful figure, fair face, soft brown 
eyes, and golden hair. Then the lady arose, 
and with gracious condescension, held out 
beth hands to the shrinking girl, and, drawing’ 
her to her side, kissed her on both cheeks. 

Sophy did not return the embrace, nor did 
she lift her eyes from the ground after that 
momentary glance. She felt as if she hardly 
could have done so if it had been to save her 
life. The gracious kisses seemed to burn her 
cheek ; her whole being revolted against the 
caress. Toher unreasonable young prejudice, 
the very beauty and graciousness of the young 
bride were so many offences. 

Young Mrs. Tremaine’s face showed some 
litle surprise at the manner in which her 
salute was received. She was unaccustomed 
to have her favours met so coldly; besides 
which, her husband had given her a very 
different idea of his only child. He had 
always painted her as a gentle, timid little 
creature, docile and meek, and capable of 
being led by the least kindness, so that his 
bride had come prepared to greet her step- 
daughter full of kindly benevolence and 
gracious condescension, and at the outset she 
was met by this chilling rebuff. Arthur had 
deceived her, or else he was egregiously mis- 
taken in his estimate of his daughter's cha- 
racter. 

‘This latter conclusion was the right one. 
Sophy entertained a most profound love and 
admiration for her father, which had always 
made her meek and submissive in his presence. 
It was her absorbing affection which made it 
her pleasure to wait upon him meekly at all 
times, try to anticipate his slightest wish, and 
find her greatest happiness in making his will 
her law. 

But it did not follow that this ready and 
loving allegiance was to be transferred to his 
bride—to her whom Sophy regarded as an 
interloper between her father and herself, and 
the destroyer of her own happiness. The 
girl’s heart was far too full of angry jealousy 
and impotent rebellion to dream of submitting 
meekly to the new rule, and her father had yet 
to learn the strength of purpose and stubborn 
will in his daughter’s character, whose. exist- 
ence he had never guessed at hitherto. 

He marked Sophy’s cold reception of Mrs. 
Tremaine’s advances, and his brow clouded 
over with vexation at her treatment of his 
bride, A flush of annoyance had spread, too, 
over the young wife’s face, but it faded almost 
immediately, and she addressed the rebellious 
child as calmly as if she had greeted her with 
ordinary politeness— a 

‘Oh, you and I will soon be very good 
friends, Sophy ; you will be such a,nice com- 
parion for me when your father has to attend 
to his duties and engagements away from 
home. Won't you have a cup of tea with 
me, by way of commencing our friend- 
ship??? 

“Thank you, Mrs. Tremaine,” answered 
the girl, in a cold, constrained voice, «but I 
am going to have tea directly with Mrs. Gray 
in the schoolroom. I am going back to her 
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now, and so will say good-afternoon to 
you.” 

“Nonsense, Sophy!” cried her father; 
“Vl not have you running away directly you 
have come. It’s absurd for you to pretend to 
be shy. You shall dine with Mrs. Tremaine 
and me in honour of its being our first even- 
ing at home; and see -if,you cannot dress 
pommel to a little more advantage. You might 

ave honoured us by paying a little more 
attention to your toilette, dear,” eyeing 
with disfavour - the ,well- serge dress, 





“usually devoted to the schoolroom, which 
:Sophy had made no. attempt.to lighten or 


embellish, 
‘Very well, papa,” she replied, meekly. 
“Thad not thorght™ you would ‘cate about 


«seeing me; but I will-dine with:youdf you 
n 2 


ish:it.?” apege 
‘Of course I wish it,” he answered; and 





girl’s manner, -and 
wondered vaguely what ailed her, and whether 
his marriage was going to. bring trouble: and 
dissension into his household. Mr. Tremaine 
was a kind-hearted, easy-going . man, who 
hated trouble and annoyance with all his 
heart, and would havé sacrificed almost any- 
thing rather than see the domestic horizon 
overcast and its peace broken. Surely he 
was not going, when he least expected it, to 
find his daughter a thorn in his side. 

Sophy came down to the dinner-table very 
cold, very pale, and very silent. She had 
followed her father’s wish, so far as putting 
on another gown went, but the black velvet 
was plain almost to severity, relieved by 
nothing but a simple collar and cuffs, and 
innocent of the least ornament of lace or 
flowers. 

She was a striking contrast to the young 
bride in her pale blue dress, pearl ornaments, and 
the knot of gloire de Dijon roses at her throat. 


She looked very young, very bright, and very’ 


lovely ; butto poor Sophy’s jealous heart her 
every charm was an offence, for, with 
grudging admiration, she was bound to con- 
fess to herself that her new mother was both 
charming and beautiful. 

The poor girl was in no enviable state of 
mind as she sat through the courses of dinner, 
listening in stony silence to the light talk 
which her father and his bride kept up 
between themselves, after sundry ineffectual 
attempts to draw her into the conversation. 
She was lonely and sore at heart, at war with 
herself and all around her, and feeling—un- 
reasonably enough — that she had been 
grievously ill-used by her father. 

Dinner came to an end at length, and as 
Mrs. Tremaine rose to go to the drawing-room 
her husband rose too- 

“You don’t fancy I’m going to sit alone 
over my wine, Evelyn, do you?” he said, as 
he passed his hand through her arm, and went 
upstairs with her, Sophy following behind. 

“T do not want to show you over your new 
home until to-morrow,” he said, as they 
seated themselves by the hearth, on which a 
goodly pile of logs was blazing cheerily. «I 
want you to see it by daylight; besides, you 
will be. tired after our journey. Come and 
sit down by my side, Sophy,” holding out a 
hand to his daughter, who stood sullenly aloof, 
‘and we will tell you all we had not time to 
write about.” 

Sophy could not resist the invitation, but 
she came slowly and unwillingly, and could 
scarcely summon up any show.of interest in 
her father’s talk. She was longing 'to get 
away all to herself, where she could relieve 
her feelings by a hearty fit of tears. - She did 
not care to hear what: her father said.-when his 


young wife kept chiming in with her clear, . 


soft tones. She hadno pleasure in holding his 
hand in hers, while his attention was diverted 


ie watched’ her as she left the room, with a.” 
“puzzled, anxious expression on his face., He 
~ hardly understood the 
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from her, and all the time he was looking 
with fond admiration into the bright, ani- 
mated face, with its crown of golden hair. She 
did not care to have her father unless she 
might have him all to herself. It broke her 
heart to think he could be happier in the com- 
pany of someone else, rather than in that of 
his little girl. So she slipped quietly away to 
the other end of the room when at last, at a 
request from her husband, Mrs. Tremaine 
rose, and, going over to where the piano stood, 
sat down and began to sing. 

And here, again, Sophy was compelled to 
give a grudging admiration. Her execution 
was brilliant, and when she began to sing her 
voice; powerful and well-trained, was full of 
subtle sweetness and tender, pathetic melody. 
She'sang 4 song which was strange to Sophy, 

witha wild, weird accompaniment, 
1ouinful refrain caught the girl’s ear, 
to harmonise with the feelings of 








“Happy sound of a byegone day, 

Itings in my heart for aye.” 

‘She caught herself repeating the dirge-like 
lines to herself, and they seemed to bring back 
a past long since dead—a past when she was a 
merry little child, and when her own mother, 
who was lying in a shady corner of the old 
churchyard now, was sitting in that very same 
low chair by the hearth, the loving sharer of 
all her childish joys and troubles, her friend 
and companion, whose memory was still as 
green as ever in her daughtcr’s heart, thoagh 
it was six long years since she had bidden 
good-bye to husband and child, and gone to 
sleep, with folded hands, under the long green 
grass of the churchyard. It seemed treason 
to the girl’s fond heart that anyone else 
should have come to fill the place left vacant 
by her dead mother ; treason to her memory 
that her husband should find comfort and 
pleasure in the society of another. 

‘The blue eyes filled with tears, anda choking 
sob rose in the girl’s throat. She could bear 
it no longer—she must go away, and be alone 
somewhere; she must slip away from the 
brightly-lighted room, with its cheery fire, its 
flowers and its music. They would never miss 
her. No; they were too full of each other to 
have a thought to: spare for her. Her father 
was bending over the piano with looks of the 
fondest love and admiration at his bride; 
while she, with her jewelled fingers straying 
over the keys, had changed the song, and 
now, with suppressed: passion and feeling, 
was singing the time-honoured old air, 

' @ Du, du liegst mir in herzen ; 
Da, da, hast du dein tron,” 
as if her whole heart were breathed forth in 
ibe words. 1 

Sophy felt.as if she could not bear it 
another moment, and, slipping quietly past 
them, she opened the door, and fled to the 
sanctuary of her own little room, where, kneel- 
ing upon the broad window seat, she gazed up 
at thecold, star-litsky, feeling desolate, lonely, 
and forsaken, while her wilitle heart went up 
in a helpless, passionate, yearning cry—‘ Oh, 
mother, mother, come back !”” 

(Zo be continued.) 
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THE ¢oO 


Words by ANNE BEALE, 
§ Andante con espressione. 


NSTANCY OF LOVE, 


Music by ALMA SANDERS, 
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“JUST OUT.” 


OMING out is 
an expres- 
sion often 
used for 
leaving 
school, and 
the regular 





routine of * 
school -room 
life, and 
many a girl 
when she 
reaches this 
fresh stage 
of her exist- 
ence asks 
herself the 
question, 
“How can I best employ my time and the 
talents which God has given me?” 

To some the answer is clearly indicated. 
The eldest sister in a large family, where, 
perhaps, means are small, and the mother 
overburdened with cares, need not look far for 
her duties. To lighten those cares, to be a 
good friend to her younger brothers and sis- 
ters, to be practically helpful in the home, will 
surely be her aim. 

The daughters of a busy clergyman, too, 
will usually find duties awaiting them on 
leaving the schoolroom. Schools, classes, 
choirs, clubs, and other parish work will offer 
scope for their energies; and many a father, 
be he clergyman or layman, will be glad to 
find a young secretary always at hand ready to 
help him by copying and writing letters, &c. 
But although some girls look forward to 
leaving the schoolroom as a time for beginning 
a more practically useful life, this is not the 
case with all. Many a girl wonders how she 
shall employ herself when her regular hours of 
study are over. With perhaps three or four 
sisters above her, her share of going ou: into 
society will not be great, while they have 
already appropriated the various duties which 
the home offers. ‘Now if only I can find 
something useful to do,” I heard a young girl, 
who had just come out, say the other day. To 
such an one I would say, although you do 
not see any sphere of usefuiness opening be- 
fore You now, employ your time in preparing 
yourself as well as possible in case it should 
do so at a future time. In order to do this do 
not let any of your talents rust from want of 
exercise. If you are musical, practice diligently. 
Some day you may be required to play the 
organ in church, the harmonium at meetings, 
to accompany friends in part or solo singing, 
and at all times you will be able to give a 
great deal of pleasure to those around yor 
who are find of music. Drawing, too, may 
be turned to account. Christmas cards, meni 
cards, painted needle-books, paintings on 
wood, china, and silk will always find pur- 
chasers at the numerous sales held for chari- 
table objects. Improve yourself in these arts, 
and some day you may be able to lend a help- 
ing hand to those who have not had your 
advantages. Besides which, ‘whatever is 
worth doing at all is worth doing well”; and 
you will have a satisfaction in doing the work, 
however trifling it may appear, which “ thy 
hand findeth to do, with a¥ thy might.” 

But, apart from accomplishments, do not 
let the powers of your mind rust. This should 
be the rule for all girls, whether they are 
engaged in active practical work or not. 
Make up your mind that as you grow older 
you will grow wiser. Do not let a day pass 
without devoting a portion of it to mental 
culture. © But,’”? you will say, “this is so 
selfish, it will benefit nobody but myself.” 
This is not the case, and regarded from two 
points of view the culture of your mind is an 
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important work given you to do. From a 


religious point of view is it not more to God’s ' 


glory that the gifts He has given you should 
be developed? Are not these gifts one of the 
talents committed to you with the words, 
“ Occupy fill I come.” A cramped and twisted 
limb cannot perform its proper functions, 
neither can a cramped and distorted mind. 

“Culture proposes as its end the carrying 
of man’s nature to its highest perfection, the 
developing to the full all the capacities of our 
humanity.” 

Looking at it from a social point of view the 
same author * says that-culture aims at “a 
fuller, more harmionious development of our 
humanity, greater freedom from narrowness 
and prejudice, more width of thought, more 
expansive sympathies, feclings more catholic 
and humane, a high and unselfish ideal of 
life.” If this be the case, will not each hour 
you devote to self-improvement render you 
more useful to your fellow-creatures, more 
able to form a right judgment, to advise, to 
sympathise, and to occupy any sphere that 
may open before you with more power and 
intelligence than you would otherwise have 
done. 

The means of mental culture in these days are 
numerous. To begin with, there are lectures. 
In many towns courses of lectures are given 
especially to women. The lecturer usually 
recommends a course of reading on his subject, 
and gives themes for essays which he will 
revise and criticise. Such lectures if taken up 
with spirit and a determination to derive the 
utmost benefit from them are among the most 
enjoyable means of self-improvement. 

‘The system of instruction by correspondence 
offers some of the same advantages to those 
who are unable to attend lectures, and is a 
great help in self-education. The correspond- 
ence classes may be entered with a view to 
passing some of the Local Oxford or Cam- 
bridge examinations, which undoubtedly give 
a stimulus and thoroughness to the work done, 
but entering the classes does not necessarily 
involve going in for the examinations. The 
corresponding tutor draws out a scheme for 
reading which he sends to his pupil, telling 
her in what order she is to read the various 
books named. After this he sends, fort- 
nightly or monthly, a paper of questions and 
subjects for essays to be answered within a 
certain date. The answers are sent to him 
and he returns them fully criticised, sometimes 
accompanied by specimen answers of his own 
to show how they should have been done, 
This system has a great advantage in providing 
a regular course of reading, whilst the fact 
of writing for the tutor makes the pupil think, 
teaches her to express herself clearly, and 
gives her the benefit of the criticisms of one 
well up in the subject of the class. 

Anyone wishing to join such a class should 
apply to Mrs. Peile, Trumpington, Cambridge. 
The fee is £3 or £4 the course, which 
lasts from October to June. For those who 
are unable to pay these fees or to give the 
time requisite for joining these classes there 
are other and simpler modes of self-culture. 
Essay clubs, in which a certain number of 
girls agree to write on the same subject 
monthly, and to submit their essays to the 
criticism of some older and intellectual friend, 
are useful in leading to researches and the 
ression of the result on paper, but are less 
satisfactory as being less systematic, more 
desultory, and flitting from one subject to 
another from month to month. 

Apart from all these aids to mental culture 
a girl may do much for her own self-improve- 
ment. Determine thut a certain portion of 
your day, if only half an hour, shall be 
devoted ‘to study. Choose your subject. 
Draw out a course of reading for yourself. If 


* “ Culture and Religion,” by Professor Shairp, of 
St. Andrew's. 
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you choose English history, for example, begin 
at the beginning, take it period after period in 
chronological order, reading all you can find 
Dearing on each period. ‘lry to grasp the 
constitutional, political, social, religious, liter 
ary state of England duiing each period. Or 
if your subject be English literature, get a 
general view of it first, then choosing some 
Particular part of it, say, the Elizabethan litera- 
ture, study’ the influences which helped to 
produce it, the dramatists, the poets, the prose 
writers: ‘Try and read some work by each 
author. 

Any such course of study must enlarge your 
mind, train you in habits of attention, thought, 
and perseverance, help in fact to make you 


« A being breathing thoughtful breath, 
. A traveller between life and death, 
‘The reason ‘firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, ‘foresight, strength, and skill, 
A perfect woman, nubly plann’d, 
To warn, to comfort, and command,” 





VARIETIES. 


AnIMpORTANT RULE IN Manners,—One 
of the most important rules of the science of 
manners is an almost absolute silence with 
regard to yourself, 

CuarMs AnD Knots. 

Who read a chapter when they rise 

Shall ne’er be troubled with ill eyes ; 

Who goes to’bed and does not pray 

Maketh two nights to every day; 

Who looks on ground with humble eyes 

Finds herself there and seeks to rise. 

George Herbert. 

Tue Hovreiass.—Coming hastily into a 
chamber I had almost thrown downza crystal 
hourglass. Fear lest I had made me grieve 
asif [had broken it. But, alas! how much 
precious time have I castaway without any 
regret! The hourglass was but crystal, each 
hour a pearl; that but like to be broken, this 
lost outright ; that but casually, this done wil- 
fully. A better hourglass might be bought, 
but time lost once, lost ever. ‘hus we grieve 
more for toys than for treasure. Lord, give 
me an hourglass, not to be by me but to be in 
me. Teach me to number my days—an hour- 
glass to turn me—that I may apply my heart 
unto wisdom.—Zhomas Fuller, 

‘Doustz Acrostic. 
Two very black places! I have not a doubt, 

If you seek’ through the world you'll not find 
Such other black towns, where, within and 

without, 

Gritty coal-dust and smoke are combined, 


A town in India~a repeating name ; 
If you pronounce me you are not the same. 


* An island, where (in the old way, spell) is 


One of our noblest seamen, murdered, fell. 


Oh, fatal fight! the young king and his peers, 

Chivalrous Rupert and his cavaliers, 

Are thrust from out this city’s streets and 
lanes, 

Which Cromwell, with his Independents, 
gains. 


A season more observ’d abroad, I fear, 
‘Than 'tis by very many persons here. 


Here flourish'd once a monastery, famed 
In Southey’s poem : now corruptly named. 


“Your banner be my snow-white plume to- 
day!” 


Here a heroic king was heard to say; 
Where, ’mid death-grappling, blood, and sore 
fatigue, 
The Huguenots prevail’d against the League. 
Mysterious diocese; to southern eyes 
An explanation not ¢’en man supplies, 
XDMIENA, 
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LED BY A CHILD. 
By the Author of “ Wrapped in the Robes of Mercy.” 


Daisy GRAHAM was a quaint little maiden 
with a pair of questioning brown eyes and a 
winsome way with her that made her 
perfectly irresistible. Often have I thought, 
when looking at her, of the child who, on 
being asked how it was everybody loved her, 
replied, “I don’t know: perhaps it is because 
I love everybody!” 

Eight years have passed since I paid a long 
and memorable visit to my cousin, Henry 
Graham, who had lately bought a small estate 
in one of the eastern counties, It so 
happened that I arrived at Mildevham a day or 
two before his daughter Daisy’s ninth birthday, 
and as it was the ‘leafy month of June,” and 
exceptionally warm weather for the time of 
year, we i ee to celebrate the important 
event by a family picnic. 

Very early in the morning the whole 
household was astir, and after the usual 
exciting preliminaries - the packing of hampers, 
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the arranging and _re-arranging of 

crockery-ware so that it could not possibly 
break, the filling-in of corners and crevices, so 
that nothing could possibly shake—we started. 
Our pienic was to be a very unsophisticated 
affair; we were not going beyond our own 
domain. The earlier hours were spent in the 
hayfield, afterwards we roamed about in an 
adjacent wood until our appetites warned us 
it was time to make our way to the spot we 
had chosen for adining-hall, a part where, the 
trees having been somewhat thinned, we had 
both shade and air, whilst the glad gleams of 
sunshine peeped down upon us here and 
there between the branches, as if to do honour 
to our sunny-hearted Daisy. 

Our banquet was soon spread, the soft green 
turf our table, the wild flowers we had 
gathered its appropriate decoration. 

*‘T wonder if Joe Simpson enjoys his 
bread and cheese as much as I do my dinner,” 
said Harry, the elder boy, to whom this part 
of the day's proceedings seemed especially 
interesting. 

“ Enjoy!” exclaimed his father. “I am 
inclined to think he never enjoyed anything in 
his life; grumpy individual!” 

looked up, wondering whocould have called 
forth such a remark from my good-natured 
cousin, and saw an old man seated a short 
distance from us, whom I recognised as a 
Jabourer whom I had met with in my walk the 
day before. 

ow, I am afraid that, though sincerely 
desirous of being helpful and useful, I rather 
prided myself on my tact in speaking to the 
poor. Being fond of old people, I stopped to 
say “Good morning” to Joe Simpson. A. 
kind of grunt was the only response. Slighth 
daunted, I ventured, in orthodox Englis! 
tashion, upon a few original remarks concern- 
ing the state of the weather. No answer all 
this tine. “Ah!” I thought, “1’ll try a little 
praise,” for I could see he was very careful over 
his work—clipping stray shoots from the 
hedges. 

“What a neat hedge you are making!” 

“Much a fine Lunnun lady knows about 
such things,’’ grumbled he, with such a sar- 
castic expression on his really good-featured 
face that I felt considerably—well, were I 
relating this to boys instead of gir/s I might 
use the ugly, but expressive word snubbed. 

Still I persevered. ‘Oh, but I often stay 
in the country, and like it much better than 
town.’*~ 

No remark; and after another trial on m 
part and sullen silence persisted in on his, 
turned away, feeling completely defeated. 

I had just finished recounting my yester- 
day’s experience to my cousins when the Rev. 

















Herbert Shalders, the curate at Mildenham, 
made his appearance ; he was a special favour- 
ite with the Grahams, and had promised to 
make one of our party as early as he could. 
After mutual introduction, for he and I were 
strangers, he was told of my ineffectual efforts 
to win a civil word from Joe. Turning to me, 
he said— 

“Had you been successful, Miss Graham, 
I should have felt quite jealous, for ever since 
I came to the village I have tried to win his 
confidence, but hitherto in vain.”” 

“Poor man!” said Mrs. Graham. ‘After 
all he is to be pitied; trouble seems to have 
soured him. He lost both wife and daughter 
within a few weeks of each other, and since 
then has lived alone; his only other child 
married and went to Canada,” During our 
conversation Daisy had remained silent, but 
now, jumping up, she whispered something to 
her mother, whereupon Mrs. Graham, smiling, 
piled a godly supply of chicken and ham ona 
plate, which the Tite girl carried off to old 
Simpson. 

“Why!” exclaimed Harry, “ if Daisy isn’t 
going to take some dinner to Joe! I'm sure [ 
would not take the trouble to do it—she will 
get no thanks!” We watched Daisy as she 
offered the plate with the simple grace born 
of self-unconsciousness. It was not taken; 
she placed it, however, on the grass beside 
the old man, and then came tripping back 
to us. 

“Well, Daisy, what did Joe say?” inquired 
her father. 

“He said he did not want it; bread and 
cheese was good enough for him.” ae 

“Then why ever did you leave it, Daisy ¢ 
cried her brother, no doubt thinking it a 
waste of good things. . 

“Oh! I told him he must take it to oblige 
me, because to-day is my birthday, and so I 
left it.” 

“Didn't he say ‘Thank you’?” asked the 
younger boy, Philip. 3 

“N—n—o,” answered his sister, hesita- 
tingly; but I don’t mind that :” ' 

Daisy, your unselfish way of doing 4 
kindness taught me a lesson which I scarcely 
knew I needed. Had not some of my failures 
been due to my minding about the thanks|— 
the craving, atany rate, for some modicum of 
appreciation of the doer of the kind act ? 

This visit proved an eventful one for me; 
when the next birthday came round I had be- 


come the wife of Herbert Shalders, and we 
were on our way to India, there to take up a 
work very dear to both of us—that of mis- 
sions. At the end of seven years it was con- 
sidered necessary for us to return to England 
for change, and soon after our arrival, finding 
that a clerical friend of ours was anxious to 
travel for two or tLree months, my husband 
offered to take duty 

for him. Hence it =e 
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I used to say that God Almighty didn’t care 
for me, or he wouldn’t ha’ sent me such a peck 
0’ trouble.’ ‘What makes you think 
differently?’ I asked. ‘It was all through a 
little lady not bigger than Lizzie here,’ point- 
ing to his grandchild. ‘She had such a 
pretty way of asking me to let her read some- 
thing out of the Bible because it made her so 
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for not knowing you ;’ and then he was profuse 

in his apologies for all his former rudeness.”” 
Very soon after hearing this interesting ac- 
count of my old acquaintance I went to pe 
and for several weeks seldom allowed many days 
to pass without paying him a visit, he so tho- 
roughly enjoyed hearing little anecdotes of our 
life in India, and never tired of talking of Daisy’s 
goodness. Three 





is we are now domi- 
ciled within twenty 
miles of Mildenham. 

We had not been 
here many days when 
Herbert, returning 
from the village 
where he had been 
making some calls, 
greeted me with— 

“Little wife, I 
have just had the 
day of our first meet- 
ing most vividly re- 
called.” 

“Indeed! what a 
painful remini- 
scence!” said I. 
(The conversation 
which ensued for the 
next minute and a 
half between “ mar- 
ried lovers”? may be 
easily supplied by 
the imaginative 
reader; to the un- 
imaginative it might 
prove uninteresting.) 

“Pray what 
brought it to your 
remembrance, 
Bertie ?”” I asked. 

«T have met with 
an old friend of ours 
who shared that 
birthday dinner.” 

“Do you mean 
that cross - grained 
old man? I forget 
his name.” 

“Yes, Joe Simp- 
son. It seems that 
his daughter and her 
husband came back 
from Canada last 
year, and the son- 
in-law took the 
blacksmith’s place 
here. He appears 
to be a very respect 
able man, and the 
old father is living 
with them.” 

“It isto be hoped 
his temper has im- 
proved—they are not 
enviable.” 

“ Trdeed, Louey, 
he seems quite 
altered. was 
noticing him as I 
stood talking to his 
son at the forge, 
The old man was 
seated on a wooden 
armchair in the porch of the cottage, a 
little girl, a grandchild, sat on the doorstep 
reading from a large Bible which she held on 
her knee. When I heard who he was I 
went up to him, and, wishing him good- 
day, said I was glad to see him tuking 
pleasure in hearing the best of books read. 
«The best of books,’ he said, with crphas 
‘that’s true, sir, but Isadly grieve that I have 
only begun to think so at the end of my days. 
Ah, sir, I used to think it wasn’t meant 
for such as me. I was that hard, I was, 
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days ago, when I 
was with him, he 
told me he had been 
reading the 5th 
chapter of Matthew, 
and when he came 
to the 45th verse he 
thought “Miss Daisy 
is a real child of our 
Heavenly Father— 
good or evil, just or 
unjust—all the same 
to her, she is ready 
to do a kindness for 
everybody;” and 
then |he went on to 
say in his amusing 
way: “Excuse me, 
ma’am, for saying 
so, but some gentle- 
folks talk to us poor 
people as if they felt 
they was doing some- 
thing extra out 0’ the 
common — and be- 
cause they’re up 
there and we’re 
down here, they'll 
ask us all sorts o’ 

wuestions that they’d 
think themselves 
right-downimpedent 
to ask one another.” 

I could not help 
laughing, as I ex- 
pressed my hope 
that was not true of 
many. “No, no, 
ma'am,” he replied ; 
“though I once 
thought they were 
all alike; but I was 
very high - minded 
then.” 

As I bade him 
good-bye, I told 
him I hoped Daisy 
would be coming to 
see me soon, 

“I shall be rare 
pleased to see her 
once more, if so be 
it should be God's 
will,” he said. 

But this was not 
to be. 

Yesterday morn- 
ing we were sum- 
moned to the dying 
bed of our old friend. 
He had been failing 
for some time, but 
was suddenly taken 
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happy, and she would like me to be happy 
too, and so it made me feel kinder like, anamy 
hard heart got softer, and now, sir, I kvzow God is 
love, and that He gave His Son to die for me.’ 
Hesaid this so reverently and with his eyes filled 
with grateful tears, I'could not but contrast 
him with his former self. After a moment’s 

ause I said, ‘Don’t you remember me, 
Joe? Fixing his eyes on me, ‘ Why, sir,’ 
e exclaimed, ‘baint you the young parson 
as was at Mildenham, and that married Miss 
Daisy’s cousin? I’m sure I ask your pardon 


worse in the night. 

When we entered 

the room he ap- 
peared to recognise us, but was evidently 
sinking rapidly, though quietly. His daughter 
and I sat by the bedside watching him and 
trying to catch the few words which he 
murmured now and then, Presently a shower 
came on, one of those heavy, sudden 
showers that are not uncommon on a sultry 
day, I rose to partly shut the lattice window, 
—the movement aroused him, for his hearing 
was unusually acute. Opening his eyes, he 
smiled, and bending over him, 1 heard— 
‘just, unjust—Our Father in Heaven ”— 
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evidently the rushing sound of the rain had 
brought to his memory the last words he had 
spoken to me. Closing his eyes again, he 
appeared to fall into a peaceful sleep, and 
thus he passed gently away to the home pre- 
pared for him by his Heavenly Father. 


THE TRAVELLING CAT. 


Y ugn in Cumberland 
ad YU b last August, I made 
a yo the acquaintance of 





a remarkable cat, 
which has probably 
travelled more in 
human society than 
any other member 
of the feline race 
out of a show. 

I was just enter- 
ing a pretty little 
house at the foot 
of Helvellyn, 
which was to be 

8, the temporary 
abiding place of the family—including a 
pet canary, whose cage was in my hand— 
when I caught a glimpse of a huge cat lying 
on an casy chair, He was at the moment the 
sole occupant of a room exactly opposite to 
that in which Dick’s cage would have to 
hang, and would be, I thought, a most 
undesirable neighbour. 

So thought pussy’s mistress, who joined me 
at the moment, and expressed her anxiety for 
the canary’s: safety, as /er favourite had been 
used to the run of the whole house prior to 
our arrival. I put Dick in asafe place, and 
returned to make acquaintance with the cat, 
called Tiny, “ because he is so big,” said his 
mistress; though, I suppose, he received his 
name when a kitten, As he sat there, calm 
and dignified, like a very monarch of cats 
sitting for his portrait, and with a handsome 
collar and bell round his neck, he could not 
fail to attract notice and admiration, both on 
account of his great size and beauty. He is 
grey and black striped, like a tiger; but with 
nose, breast, and paws snowy white. 

‘liny’s peculiarity is his doggishness, he 
being the personal friend of each member of 
the family in which he resides. 

He accompanies them—father, mother, and 
son—in all their travels; though he is nomi- 
nally the young gentleman’s cat, and sleeps in 
his room. Up to the time of my making 
Tiny's acquaintance, he had stayed in une 
hundred and six different places. 

He travels in a basket, with door and 
window, and large enough forhim to rest in quite 
comfortably, but not with so much space as to 
allow him be shaken about during the journey. 
He generally sleeps on the road, and on his 
arrival at a new place makes himself as much 
at home as though he had spent his life there. 
He trots about the neighbourhood, takes walks 
with his human associates—doggie-fashion— 
and manifests a dignified amiability to mere 
acquaintances. 

At was pretty to sce Tiny skipping up the 
side of Helvellyn with his young  raaster, 
sometimes in advance, when he would bound 
back to meet him, and then again lead the way, 
and making a stout looker-on almost wish 
that he could be a cat for the time being, 
that he might ascend the mountain in like 
manner. 

In the evenings Tiny would sometimes take 
leave of absence on ‘‘urgent private affairs,” 
such as little mousing expeditions to a neigh- 
bouring barn, or a playful ramble in search of 
birds. ‘But he kept himself to himself,” and 
made no cat acquaintances. When bed-time 
came, he was summoned by the sound of a 
whistle, and after a few calls the tinkling of 
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his little bell was sure to announce his arrival 
at the door. 

Sometimes he manifested a little bit of 
pussy-cat nature when there were signs of 
packing, which he knew meant a removal. 
His owners, to spare his feelings, strove to do 
the packing when Tiny was out, so that he 
might not become uneasy. On one or two 
occasions, when he had ed rather longer 
than usual at a place, he was not to be found 
when the time came for him to enter his 
travelling basket, and the train was lost in 
consequence. Greater precaution became 
necessary, and packing and preparations were 
carried out gradually and secretly, so that Tiny 
might be ‘to the fore” when wanted. Once in 
his basket, he became resigned and sleepy, and 
woke up at the journey’s end in good spirits, 
and quite ready to make himself at home at 
the next stopping place. 

Iam glad to say that Tiny and I parted 
with much regret, though this may sound 
rather contradictory. I was sorry to lose the 
eat, and glad that he had behaved like a 
gentleman as he was, and never tried to 
attack the canary, 
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Thy Saran Doupney. 





CHAPIER XVIII. 
“THEIR LIVES HENCEYORTH MAVE SEPARATE ENDS.” 


ISTENING to the 

\ lodge-keeper’s 
} tale had almost 

+ made Daisy for- 


get her fear in 

ity for Martha 

Veever’s sor- 
rows. The dame 
begged her to 
drink a glass of 
home-made 
ginger wine, and 
did her utmost to 
show her guests 
respectful atten- 
tion. 

“Tis a world of changes, ma’am,’’ 
said the good woman. ‘‘ My old master 
died just before Christmas, and his heir 
is coming to-day to look at the place.” 

‘What is the place called ?’’ Cecily 
asked. 

“The Thicket, ma’am, and well 
named it is. Mr. Warleigh was re- 
lated to the late Countess of Hazlewood, 
and at his death all this property passed 
to the earl. Not a very large property, 
nor in any way to be compared with the 
Hurstone estate; but there are some 
good covers here, and the Earl of Hazle- 
wood will use the house for a shooting- 
box, likely enough.” 

In after days Daisy remembered that 
Cecily seemed to have suddenly regained 
her colour, and that the carmine on her 
cheeks was richer than it had been be- 
fore the fright. The decp blue eyes 
were shining as they gazed carnestly on 
the speaker's face. 

“‘My name is Rachel Spence,” the 
dame went on; ‘I’ve been a widow 
twenty years, and my son was Mr, War- 
leigh’s groom. They say the earl is 
sure to be kind to the old servants, so I 
hope, ma’am, I shall end my days’in the 
lodge.” 






“So the earl is expected to-day ?”” said 
Cecily. 

“Yes, ma’am, this afternoon. And 
as the little lady seems better, pethaps 
you'd both like to step up to the house 
and take a look. Not that there’s much 
to see; it’s but a poor place after Hurst 
Hall.”’ 

“Thank you,” Cecily answered, “but 
we must be going homeward.” 

‘Take my advice, ma’am, and let my 
son see you safe to the Hall. He’s a 
stout fellow, Bob is, and he knows poor 
Martha well. If you should chance to 
meet her, Bob would soon send her 
about her business.’’ 

“‘We shall be glad to have a pro- 
tector,”’ Cecily replied. 

“Bob is in the stables, ma’am; I'll 
call him ‘at once. But ’tis only a step 
or two up to the house, if you'd like to 
come.”’ 

Not unwillingly Cecily and her niece 
followed Mrs. Spence up the carriage 
drive, and soon found themselves in 
front of a long, low house, quaintly and 
irregularly built, and smothered with ivy 
from end to end. They went in through 
a doorway with a Gothic arch, and learnt 
from their conductress that The Thicket 
was really part of an old monastery, 

They were first led into the drawing- 
room, a long room with small church- 
like windows at each end. It was full 
of faded yellow satin and old necdle- 
work, telling its own quiet story of 
womanly hands, now resting from all 
labour; and Daisy, at the far end of the 
apartment, soon lighted upon a water- 
colour drawing of two girlish figures, in 
sashes and white frocks. It was an en- 
chanting picture, she thought, falling in 
love at once with the soft oval faces and 
brown eyes, and the masses of dark 
curls. Who were these girls, and were 
they still living ——? 

Her questions and speculations had 
got no farther than this when she be- 
came conscious of a slight stir near the 
door. ‘Turning her head, and looking 
towards the other end of the room, she 
saw a gentleman speaking to Aunt 
Cecily. 

It was all strangely like a dream. 
The adventure in the woods, the dim 
room, and now this stranger advancing 
to meet her as if he were an old ac- 
quaintance. As he drew nearer, she 
saw that he had a long, thin, oval face 
and brown eyes, that somewhat re- 
minded her of the eyes in the water- 
colour drawing. His manner was very 
quiet and almost sad; but he took her 
hand frankly in his, and Daisy heard 
Aunt Cecily saying that he was the Earl 
of Hazlewood. 

Poor Mrs. Spence was in quite a 
flutter outside the door, feeling that 
she had done nothing but take liberties 
all the morning, and horrified that the 
carl should have arrived on foot, and 
before the expected time. But the 
matter was soon explained. Lord Haz'e- 
woed had not come from London, as 
previously arranged, but from his sister s 
house in the next county. The journey 
was not a long one, and wher he reached 
the little country station, the bright 
weather tempted him to walx to The 


Thicket. His valet was left at the 
station with portmanteaux, and a car- 
riage must be sent forthe” servant and 
luggage. 

It was quickly decided that Cecily 
and Daisy should go back to the Hall in 
the carriage; and while they waited the 
carl talked to Cecily about his little son. 
His tone was earnest, and often very 
low; so low, that Daisy instinctively 
went back to the water-colour drawing, 
and left the speakers at the other end of 
the room. 

‘Here is the brougham,’’ said Lord 
Hazlewood at last. *‘I see you are in- 
terested in that sketch,’ he added to 
Daisy. ‘ Those two girls are my mother 
and sister in their school days. I am 
very glad the drawing has come into my 
possession.’” 

Cecily was silent during the home- 
ward drive, nor had Daisy any wish to 
talk, They returned to the Hall to find 
luncheon waiting, and Uncle Charles 
beginning to fidget at their prolonged 
absence. 

It was no hard matter to move Charles 
Hurstone to pity, and the story of 
Martha Weever produced a deep im- 
pression upon his mind. Something 
must be done for the woman, and done 
quickly; and her children must be ob- 
jects of his especial care. And as 
Cecily watched her uncle’s anxious 
looks, and listened to his earnest words, 
she thanked God that the old family 
sin of heartlessness could not be laid to 
his charge. x 

The afternoon brought two visitors. 
The first was the Earl of Hazlewood, 
who came to make a formal callon Mr. 
Hurstone. The Thicket was only a 
mile from Hurst Hall, and Lady Jessic 
Boyd had entrusted her brother with a 
letter and a book for Cecily. 

The second caller was Miss Alder- 
stone, who was Mr. Hurstone’s nearest 
neighbours and lived in the old farm- 
house that Mr. Alderstone had described 
to Daisy. 

Daisy knew at once that this call was 
especially intended for herself, and she 
mét Janet Alderstone with real pleasure. 
Janet was twenty; a sedate, comfort- 
able-looking girl, with an air of being 
able to take care of herself and other 
pedple too. They had a good oppor- 
tunity for becoming acquainted, for Lord 
Hazlewood had stationed himself by 
Cecily’s side, and had drawn her into 
his conversation with Mr. Hurstone, 
and Daisy and Janct were left to them- 
selves, with a little table and cups of 
tea between them. 

“My brother George gave me a good 
description of you,’’ said Janet, with a 
fratk smile at her new acquaintance. 
“He has a power of word-painting, I 
think.”’ 

‘*A wonderful power,’’ Daisy an- 
swered. ‘‘ How well I remember the 
evening when I first met him! It had 
been a wretched day to me—all loneli- 
ness and gloom; and he led me out of 
my dreary little self, and into a bright 
world.”’ 

“That was like George,” said Janet, 
well pleased. ‘‘But there are some 
people who can never be led out of 
themselves, and on them his power is 
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thrown away. By the way, do you re- 
collect’a Miss Sandon, who was ‘staying 
at Dr. Garnett’s ?”” 

Yes, perfectly well,”’ Daisy replied. 
“She was at my uncle’s house on the 


very evening when I first saw Mr, 
Alderstone.”’ 
‘George told us about her. He said 


she was as great a contrast to you as 
could well be imagined. I should think 
she must be an excellent specimen of 
the girl of the period. Well, we shall 
have her in this neighbourhood by-and- 
bre, L suppose.” 

“In this neighbourhood! Is. Ger- 
trude Sandon coming to Hurst Gate?” 

“Yes; she will be coming to Clover 
Mead in the autumn to stay with my 
cousin, Mrs. Bellister. Clover Mead is 
a large white house, standing in a pretty 
meadow near the railway station. 1 
daresay you have noticed it.”’ 

“I think I have,” said Daisy. “And 
Mrs. Bellister—is she anything like 
you?” 

“Oh, no; she is a rich widow of 
thirty-five, very gay and fashionable. 
She met Miss Sandon in Brighton, and 
they took a great fancy to each other.”” 

_ “Poor Gerty!” Daisy said, with an 
involuntary sigh. 

“Did you like her? 
friends ?”” Janet asked. 

“T can hardly say that we were 
friends ; we saw so little of each other. 
But I should have been glad to have 
seen more of Gertrude Sandon.” 

“You puzzle me,” said Janet. 
“George spoke of her as a frivolous, 
light-headed girl.” 

“She must have appeared frivolous 
to him. But I believe she has had many 
disadvantages, and no guidance at all.” 

“Don’t you think guidance is always 
to be had, if we will only seek it?’” 

“Yes,” Daisy answered; ‘but all 
have not patience to wait for a guiding 
voice. The voice is long in coming, 
perhaps; and then they grow rash, and 
follow their own impulses.” 

“You think that is Miss Saadon's 
case?” 

“T do think so; I cannot help feeling 
interested in her.” 

“If there had been anything solid in 
her character, I hardly fancy she would 
have found favour with Mrs. Bellister,”’ 
said Janet. ‘My cousin is the veriest 
butterfly I have ever known, We like 
her pretty well, and when she does 
settle here we are always on good 
terms. But Harriet Bellister is one of 
those women who never will take life in 
earnest. ‘Vive /a dbagatelle’ is her 
motto; and she does not seem to under- 
stand anything serious. Amusement is 
her sole aim.”’ 

“It is a pity that Gertrude has found 
such a friend,’”’ sighed Daisy. 

“ But Miss Sandon would scarcely 
have been happy with any one of quiet 
tastes,” Janet remarked. 

‘7 don’t know,” Daisy rejoined. 
“Tt is so difficult to tell what will make 
people happy.’ 

«“And happiness lies within us and 
not without us,’’? said Janet. ‘ You 
remember that book of George’s, called 
“Without and Within’?” 

Daisy didremember. It was the very 
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book she had been reading when she 
had overheard the conversation between 
Gertrude and the dressmaker... When 
she looked back to that afternoon, it 
seemed at least a year ago since she 
had been at Portland-place. Yet it was 
only last month; and here she was, 
sitting in the large old drawing-room 
of Hurst Hall, and talking to Mr. Alder- 
stone’s sister. “A 

It was not difficult for Janet to follow 
her thoughts. Mr. Alderstone had learnt 
more of Daisy’s life than her lips had 
ever dared to tell him, and he had no 


“secrets from his sister Janet. 


As Miss Alderstone watched the 
changes on that fair young face, she 
felt a presentiment that Daisy would be 
drawn very near ‘to her by-and-bye. The 
guide and companion of Daisy’s child- 
hood was not destined, she fancied, to 
stay long at Hurst Hall. 

Presently the fé¢e-d-¢éte was broken 
up. Cecily, feeling perhaps that she 
had allowed the other visitor to engross 
her too much, came to Janet’s side. The 
conversation became more general, and 
after a little while Janet took her de- 
parture, : 

As she walked homeward in the winter 
twilight her mind was full of Daisy. She 
pictured the little figure moving all alone 
through the chambers of the great hall, 
and ministering to the wants of the old 
man. And as the lighted windows of the 
old farmhouse came in sight, she vowed 
within herself that Daisy should never 
lack a sister’s love while she, Janet 
Alderstone, lived at Hollyoak Farm. 


(Zo be continued.) 


A GENEROUS SACRIFICE. 


A vyative of Aberdeen, like a great many 
more of his countrymen, left his native land 
and came to England, where he realised a 
large fortune. With his wealth he made 
extensive purchases of property in his native 
country. At last he died, after a long lite of 
miserable penury, leaving only collatcral 
relations. 

‘These relations had fully expected to be 
benefited by their kinsman, so that their sur- 
prise was very great when they learned that he 
had executedaconveyanceof his whole property 
toa legal practioneer of Aberdeen who had 
been accustomed to manage it. It appeared 
that the old man, under the influence of mere 
crotchet, or some temporary irritation, had 
resolved to disappoint them, at the same time 
that he enriched a man who had no naturah 
claim upon his regard. 

They had hardly recovered from the first 
sense of discomfiture, and the friends of the 
lawyer had scarcely begun to congratulate him 
upon his good fortune,when he announced to 
the heirs that he had destroyed the deed, and 
that the property would consequently pass to 
them as if the deceased had been intestate. 
He had, with reluctance he said, consented to 
allow the deed to be drawn up and only for 
the purpose of securing the property for the 
rightful heirs. 

The relations consequently entered upon 
full possession of the old man’s estates and 
effects, and the first step they took thereafter 
was to press upon the agent’s acceptance a 
gift of about six thousand pounds in gratitude 
for his honourable conduct. 
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NOTE. 


THERE are few habits so conducive to a well- 
regulated mind as the careful writing down of 
one's thoughts and sentiments in black and 
white, and our God-given power of influencing 
others for good is extended, if we are able to 
express ourselves clearly and correctly. These 
amateur compositions are inserted with a view 
to encouraging our girls in the practice of 
committing their thoughts and experiences to 
paper for the benefit of their sisters. Nothing 
thus printed is to be looked upon as perfect 
in composition, and the Editor wishes it to 
be understood that he will print only such 
verses or papers as sliall be written in correct 
taste, interesting in subject to the general 
reader, and shall contain the age of the writer 
and be certified as her bond side work by a 
parent, minister, or teacher. 





VANITY OF EARTHLY THINGS. 


How vain is all beneath the skies, 
How transient every earthly bliss, 

How slender all the fondest ties, 
That bind us to a world like this! 


The evening cloud, the morning dew, 
The with’ring grass, the fading flower, 

Of earthly hopes are emblems true— 
THE glory of a passing hour, 


But though earth’s fairest blossoms die, 
And all beneath the skies is vain, 

There is a brighter world on high, 
Beyond the reach of care and pain. 


Then let the hope of joys to come 
Dispel our cares and chase our fears, 
If God be ours, we’re trav’lling home, 
Though passing through a vale of tears, 


E. W. (aged 18). 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 


A FEW weeks ago I went to the Academy, 
and the pictures which have left most impres- 
sion on my mind are—* The Symbol,” by F. 
Dicksee ; ‘‘Sappho,” by Alma Tadema ; ‘and 
Mr. Long’s “ Diana or Christ.” 

“The Symbol” represents a group of 
young Florentines advancing through an arch- 
‘way, while on the left crouches an old vendor 


of relics, who holds out a crucifix to the gay 
pleasure-seekers passing before him. This 
explains the further title, “Is it nothing to 
you, all ye that pass by ?” 

The two foremost figures have come out 
hand in hand into the full sunshine, the others 
being still under the shadow of the deep stone 
arch; and the young man apparentlyhalf pauses, 
struck by the thought suggested by the symbol 
usual in these Jands, while his companion 
turns her head lightly away, stretching up her 
hand to reach an orange growing on a tree at 
her side. The idea thus conveyed is carried 
on throughout ; the dark complexion and thick 
brown hair of the youth, together with the 
rich reds and olives of his dress, contrasting 
with the fair skin and golden hair of the blue- 
eyed maiden, clad simply in white. Another 
feature in this most beautiful picture is the 
splendid painting of the marble seats on the 
mght: you can hardly believe that such a 
wonderful effect of reality can be produced on 
a flat surface. 

“Sappho” is entirely different. This is a 
much smaller picture, the scene being laid on 
a terrace overlooking the sea. The poetess is 
sitting in the centre of a semi-circular range of 
marble seats, leaning forward on to a kind of 
desk, and listening intently to the song of a 
young musician before her. On higher seats 

ehind Sappho are thiee or four female 
figures, in various attitudes of listening, and 
the young man, lute in hand, is seated in an 
easy position before them, the profile of his 
dark, handsome face standing out in relief 
against the deep blue of the sea. 

Not a detail of the picture has been slurred 
over—all is thorough and brilliantly painted, 
and the introduction -of the blue Mediter- 
ranean gives a pleasant suggestion of cool 
sea-breezes to counterbalance the great heat 
of the sun on the exposed and open terrace. 

There was such a crowd about Mr. Long’s 
“Diana or Christ,” that it was difficult to 
see the composition of the whole, but some of 
the faces of which we were occasionally able 
to catch a glimpse were very striking. The 
scene is at Ephesus, where a young Christian 
girl is being urged, before the Roman rulers, 
togiveup herreligion, and toworship once more 
at the shrine of the goddess Diana—hence the 
name of the picture. A youngsoldier, probably 
her lover, is holding her wrist, and im- 
ploring her to cast one grain of the incense he 
offers her into the sacred fire; but evidently 
in vain, as the girl turns from him, striving 
for courage to hold out. On the left, leaning 
forward with grave interest, sits a Roman 
ruler, and a little behind the girl stands 


another Roman, her accuser, whose expres- 
sion, as he lifts his head slightly from the 
paper in his hands, narrowly watching his 
victim from beneath his eyebrows, and half- 
triumphing at the evident truth of his sus- 
Picions, is most powerfully given. A negro 
figure on the right is also very prominent, 
standing majestically with folded arms, watch- 
ing unmoved the touching scene before him; 
while in the distance there are glimpses of a 
vast coliseum, suggesting the horrible mar- 
tyrdom in store for the victim if she persist in 
her denial of the goddess. 

There are many other pictures I long to 
describe, they come back so vividly to my 
mind, especially the following :—“« Whispers,” 
by Sir F. Leighton, two lovers sitting on a 
bank in the soft evening glow; “Viola,” a 
charming head, by the same artist; Mr. 
Millais’ ‘« Cinderella;”’ and Miss C. Mon- 
talba’s “St. Mark’s, Venice,” which shows 
the mighty building rising out of a flood 
which has covered the Piazza; but I can 
only hope that very many of the girls ” have 
seen all these and many more for themselves, 

A. M. J. (Leicester, aged 16). 





FAIRY BELLS. 


THROTGH the woodlands when the breezes 
langh, and play, and sing, 
Come the tintinnabulation of the fairies’ festal 


ring: 

Huarebells, Dluebells, honeysuckle, and the lily 
of the vale 

Ring their blossoms, oh, so sweetly, on the 
gentle evening gale. 


Fun and frolic, mirth and sunshine, fairy bells 
so sweetly ring, 

As they shake their bonny blossoms when the 
breezes gaily sing ; 

For the fairies love sweet music ; over valleys, 
hills, and dells 5 

I can hear the merry tinkle of the lovely fairy 
bel’s. 

Fairy bells to earthly mortals ring the same, 
the glad refrain— P 
“Cas: off darkness, gather sunshine, Spring 

hath visited earth again ; 
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Leave your cities, towns, and alleys, hurry 
out to Nature’s court, 

Pay your homage to Dame Nature; thank 
her, mortals, as ye ought— 


Thank her, and her great Creator, for the 
flowerets, for the trees, 

For the sunshine, for the showers, for the 
lovely evening breeze ; Be 

Gratitude a'l nature teaches, thanks and praise 
sweet Nature tells, 

Love and praise are even echoed in the merry 
fairy bells. 


But some say they cannot hear it—hear the 
musi: Nature sends ; 

Maybe they can only hear it who are lovely 
Nature’s friends ; = 

For the air is full of music, melody that falls 
and swells— 

*Tis. perchance, the angels singing, though I 
call it fairy bells. 

EpitH ELizaBsri SAYERS (17). 


MUSIC. 


SIC _is a science of 
melody and har- 
mony. Musical 
sounds are the re- 
sult of rapid and 
periodic vibrations 
ofthe air. We first 
read of it in Gene- 
sis iv., where Jubal, 
the son of Lamech, 
is call:d th: father 
of all who handle the harp and organ. 

Music is sometimes justly called a language, 
for it has an alphabet of its own. It has a 
soothing effect upon the weary and careworn 
spirit, as it had upon Saul, who was unhappy 
because God was angry with him. When 
David, ‘The Psalmist of Israel,’’ softl 
touched his harp, and the holy sound feil 
upon the ear of the unhappy monarch, 
gradually his deep despair left him, his soul 
was refreshed, and his health returned. 

‘The favourite instruments of the ancients 
were the cornet, harp, flute, and_timbrel. 
The Italians are a very musical people. Their 
favourite instrument is the violin, The Ger- 
mans, and theinhabitants of the Tyrolean Alps, 
excel in vocal music, which has a double 
charm, having words as well as harmony. 
Besides the usual instruments, the moun- 
taineers of Switzerland have crystal glasses, 
which, on being struck, produce the sweetest 
sounds, 

Music is a charming pastime, and it often 
makes a great impression on the mind. A. 
simple tune has been known to stay a sinner 
in his downward course, by reminding him of 
his home and childhood. “It also stirs up the 
hearts of strangers who, far from their native 
shore, hear a familiar tune. 

‘Music has not only power over men, but 
over animals and reptiles, especially serpents, 
who are often charmed by a kind of instru- 
ment like a flute. Shakespeare, England’s 
greatest dramatic poet, says:— 





“ Theman that hath no music in himself, 
Nor is not moved with concord of sweet 
sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils ; 
The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 
And his affections dark as Erebus: 
Let no such man be trusted.” 


Some of our greatest composers have been 
Germans. Handel was born at Halle, 1684. 
He was an excellent performer on the organ 
and harpsichord. ee 

Beethoven, who was born at Bonn, com- 


posed the oratorio of the * Mount of Olives,” 
and the opera of ‘* Fidelio.” Geminiani and 
Gaparino were celebrated Italian musicians. 


“Tris” (aged 16). 





SUNRISE AMONG THE 
MOUNTAINS. 


GHOSTLY, and cold, and white, 
In the uncertain light 
Of the grey dawn, 
In weird and solemn state 
The snow-capped mountains, 
The glorious morn. 


Around, above, beneath, 

Grim, stern, and dark as death, 
Tall fir-trees sway, 

Clasping those mountains white, 

Like the dread king of night 
Guardeth his prey. 


In the deep vale below, 
Restlessly to and fro 
Rolls a grey mist. 
Sudden—a flash of light 
From the horizon bright 
The mountains kissed. 


Then the cold gleaming snow 
Caught up the glorious glow, 
Crimson and gold, 
Each still, blanched mountain brow 
Quivers with beauty now,— 
Beauty untold. 


Slowly the grey fog-wreath 
Yields to the morning breath, 
Pure, fresh, and fair: 
Whirls, eddies, rolls away, 
Ushers in glorious day, 
Leaves the vale clear. 


Oh! words must fail to paint. 
Aught but a picture faint 
Of such a sight. 
Snow peaks, before so cold, 
Now gleam like burnished gold, 
Dazzlingly bright. 
Sky that before was grey, 
Yielding to Phaebus’ sway, 
Shines one vast, sea 
Of rich and varied hue, 
Rose, golden, white and blue, 
O'er hill and tree. 
* * * * * 


Are not men’s hearts the same, 
Till the Almighty flame 
Of God’s great love 
(Changing the dark to bright, 
Gilding e’en clouds with light) 
Shines from above ? 


Is your heart cold or sad? 

Say, would you have it glad? 
Oh ! let Him in 

Whose entrance bringeth joy, 

Deep peace without alloy, 
Pardon for sin. 


Fiprxiré (aged 16). 
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A DAY AT ASSISI. 


Few travellers in Italy go out of the usual 
route of Florence, Rome, and Naples; but 
those who wish to see Italy as it was, should 
visit the old towns, now falling into decay, 
once the scenes of the factions between the 
nobles, and bloodshed among the lower orders. 
During’ our travels in Italy last March we 
spent three days at Perugia, and while there 
made an excursion to Assisi, a short description 
of which might perhaps interest the readers of 
Tre Grrr’s Own Paver. The day was beauti- 
fully fine, so we made up our minds to drive, 
and set off about nine o’clock. The scenery 
the whole way was most lovely, the sky of 2 
brilliant blue, here and there dotted with 
little white: clouds, and contrasting with the 
different tints of green stretching in the plain 
beneath, while in the distance towered a grand 
range of mountains, some of which were still 
capped with snow. Assisi is situated on 
the slope of a hill, not so high up as Perugia, 
and commanded by a fortress. It is rather a 
melancholy old place, many of the houses are 
in ruins, and are uninhabitable. It owes its 
chief interest to St. Francis, who was born 
here in 1182, and who, after spending his 
youth in frivolity, became a monk, and founded 
the monastic order of Franciscans. We went 
first to see the church of St. Francis, which is 
in reality two churches, built one upon the 
other, and erected by a German named Jacob. 
As we entered the lower church the organ was 
playing, and its grand tones, in this dark and 
sombre place, scarce penetrated by the daylight, 
sent a thrill of sadness through one, and a feel- 
ing hard to explain. An old woman, with 
snow-white hair, and almost bent double with 


* age, was kneeling devoutly before a figure of 


the Virgin, and the solemn music seemed to 
move her very soul, for she was trembling 
with agitation, and continued to pray with 
the utmost fervour. This church contains 
four beautiful frescoes by Giotto over the altar,, 
and one lovely Madonna, also by him. In the 
sacristy are some valuable ivories, and a por- 
trait of St. Francis, said to have been painted 
by Ginuta Pisano, soon after the death of 
the saint. .A crypt has been built under the 
church, and contains the rude coflin of St. 
Francis. We had lunch at the little “Albergo 
Subasio,”’ so called from the mountain which 
towers over Assisi, and then a guide ac- 
companied us round the town, and showed us 
the principal things. We saw the house 
where St. Clara lived, and also that in which 
St. Francis was born; but a chapel has beem 
built over the latter, and only the porch re- 
mains. The place where St. Francis first saw 
St. Clara, and persuaded her to leave her 
father’s house and devote herself to the church, 
is shut in with iron rails, and is considered 
most sacred. The church of St, Clara 
contains some frescoes by Giottino, and they 
show one the body of the saint, which is pre- 
served in a convent ‘adjoining the church, and 
which is looked upon with the greatest venera- 
ton by the nuns who have charge of it. The 
body, of course, is embalmed, and ‘the face is 
enclosed ina mask, which has become black 
with age. On our way back from Assisi, we 
stopped at an old Etruscan tomb, which 
formerly belonged to the family of Volumni, 
and is most curious. It is hewn out of the 
side of a hill, and is surrounded by chambers 
in which are placed the miniature sarcophagi, 
for holding the ashes of the dead. One still 
sees the burned bones in one of the sarcophagi, 
which gives one an idea of what cremation 
must be like, 

Going up the hill towards Perugia we had 
a splendid view of Assisi, for the sun shone 
full on it, and spread a rosy hue over all the 
plain, while it lit yp the mountains in a bath 
of gold. KKYMLA (aged 15). 
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GENTLEWOMEN AS DRESS- 
MAKERS. 


MONG the vari- 
ous employ- 
ments whereby 
women of the 
present daymay 
ear their live- 
lihood, few per- 
sons appear to 
have thought 
of dressmaking 
—actual dress- 
making, not 
plain sewing— 

as an occupation pecu- 

liarly suited to a gen- 
tlewoman. Before 
discussing the advan- 
tages or disadvantages 
of such a calling, it 
may be as well to state 
distinctly that by the 
word “dressmaking” 

Ido not mean the kind 
of business carried on 

by West-end mmodistes 
with wonderful French names, who visit their 
customers in* broughams, and whose charges 
range from 10 to 100 guineas fora single gown. 

To compete with such persons as these would 
require far more capital than is at the disposal 
of any gentlewoman who has to work for her 

own living. 

Setting aside, then, these highly-fashionable 
people on the one hand and the village dress- 
maker (whose earnings are very small) on the 
other, let us consider for a moment the average 
middle-class dressmaker—the person who asks 
from 15s. to £2 for making an ordinary gown 
(including the little etceteras of lining, buttons, 
and such things), and who is usually, though 
not by any means always, kind enough to say 
that “ ladies’ own materials will be made up.”” 

Now, whatever may be the good qualities of 
this estimable woman, all who have had prac- 
tical experience of her work will, I believe, 
agree that the faculty of tastefully arranging a 
dress is not usually one of them ; that the art 
of adjusting the folds of any material to the 
curves of the human figure is chiefly conspi- 
cuous by its absence, and that for her to send 
home a really well-fitting gown, made in strict 
accordance with the wishes of the lady who 
ordered it, is emphatically the exception rather 
than the rule, 

On this last point I would lay particular 
stress, Among educated, cultivated women, 
there are many (and the number is increasing 
every day) who wish that their style of dress, 
without being painfully ‘cesthetic,” should 
express, to a certain extent, their own person- 
ality, and should harmonise with their sur- 
roundings. They feel as a real hardship the 
difficulty of finding a dressmaker able and 
willing to follow out their plans, and the possi- 
bility of employing a competent gentlewoman 
with taste and refinement equal to their own. 
One who could be trusted to carry out an 
original idea without vulgarising it, and who 
did not depend wholly on fashion-books for 
assistance, would be hailed as a blessing by 
hundreds of cultivated women to-morrow. Ot 
course there will always be—at least, there will 
be for many years—a large class of persons 
perfectly content to appear as imitations, more 
or less (usually less) exact, of the last coloured 
fashion-plate. ‘Their own eyes never having 
been trained to appreciate the beauty of sym- 
metrical lines and harmonious colouring, they 
are not likely to feel the want of such appre- 
ciation on the part of those who work for 
them. Yet even these ladies are by no means 
insensible to the advantages of being well- 
dressed; and if they once saw the costumes 
made by a lady dressmaker to be a success, 
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ty. would probably be anxious to employ 
cr. 

Now, coming to the actual practical part of 

the subject—the matter of pounds, shillings 
and pence. What income might a well-qua- 
lified gentlewoman hope to earn as a dress- 
maker? In every case so much depends on 
individual ability, locality, old-established con- 
nexion, &c., that it is almost impossible to give 
a precise and definite answer to this question; 
but, after careful inquiries (made, I should per- 
haps say, in a large provincial town), I believe 
it would be: fairly accurate to.say that the 
average income of the ‘middle-class dress- 
maker” varies from about £200 to over £300 
a year; clever and energetic women frequently 
earning more than the latter sum. Of course, 
it isnot pretended that this is a large fortune, 
more especially when food and clothing, to say 
nothing of rent, taxes, &c., have to be paid out 
of it; but it is enough to live on—enough to 
make the worker independent at any rate, and; 
at a time when so many women haye no one 
but themselves to depend on, that is worth 
thinking of. One point i be noticed here is 
that the dressmakers who make the most 
money are not always those whose charges are 
the highest. Unless there be a really marked 
difference in workmanship, the cheaper worker 
frequently succeeds in getting so much em- 
ployment that she actually makes a larger in- 
come than her expensive rival, whose customers 
are few and far between. One reason for this 
is that a dressmaker whose services are in 
great request, can employ a large number of 
apprentices, and every apprentice means, not 
only an additional helper in the workroom, 
but an additional premium. In some cases 
young women prefer to “ give their time,” i.¢., 
work for an extra six months or so without 
‘salary, instead of payinga round sumof money; 
butas arule these “ premiums” form a large 
item in the profits of every dressmaker, and 
when they are not paid the apprentice’s work 
must, of course, be considered as an equivalent. 

To ensure (as far as foresight can ensure) to 
any gentlewoman a reasonable amount of 
success as a dressmaker, the observance of 
four conditions appears to be essential : 

1, She must be a really competent worker, 
able to fit different figures easily and well, and 
to send home a well-finished dress. Io do 
this she must have had (say) six months’ 
training under a first-class private dressmaker 
or ina large fashionable shop. 

2. She must have enough capital to supply 
her for a year or two until she gets sufficient 
employment to be independent. 

3. She must be employed as a matter of 
business, not as a matter of charity. 

4. She must not think that (to quo'e a 
recent writer on this subject) ‘she Is con- 
ferring a favour on her employers by working 
for them at all,”’ but must attend to their wishes 
—to their fancies, even—and be prepared to 
give a day’s honest work for a day’s wage. 

It may be noticed that nothing has yet been 
said of those business habits which are .an 
indispensable condition of success in any 
undertaking: punctuality, order, method, ac- 
curacy—all these are invaluable qualities in a 





dressmaker, as in every other woman who has ry, 


‘her own way to make in the world; but it is 
just because they ave essential everywhere 
that they can hardly be reckoned among the 
conditions of success in any particular calling. 

The question, too, of natural aptitude for 
needlework seems scarcely to need discussion 
here, for it is only reasonable to suppose that 
unless a lady had some real taste for such 
work she would not elect to make dresses for 
her livelihood, but would tum to some more 
congenial occupation.. It is to those who 
have already some practical experience of the 
matter—such experience as they may have 
gained by making their own and their sisters’ 
gowns, for instance—and who are both able 


Icxoramus. 


Excrtsior.— 


Ayn Icxorant 


‘Typo. 


QuueN BRyNHp. 


K. E. 


Groie pe D1. 
E. D. B, (Lewisham)—We thank 


Avpre Brosso.—r. Some description 0! 


and desirous to qualify themselves for some. 
thing 
possibility of undertaking dressmaking as a 
profession may be suggested. 
could not be certain, for certainty attends no 
human effort; but it would be more than 
probable if, in addition to persistence and 
energy, they brought to bear on their work 
that instinctive refinement and purity of taste 
which I would fain believe to be the birth. 
right of every English gentlewoman. 


better than amateur work, that the 


Their success 


Evizanety §. Lisie. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Lavy Everyx—We fear you will not pass the 





Cambridge lucal examination for some time to 
come in composition, spelling, or what you call 
your “writing.” If your arithmetic be still more 
defective, we advise your improving yourself at 
howe for the present. 
‘You have only named three of our 
poets, and we have no idea what else you have 
read.’ Eadie’s “ Bible Cyclope is most in- 
Jereating and instructive, and is full of illustratioas, 
It is to be had at 56, Paternoster-row, EC. Are 
iu well read in history, geography, and natural 
history? Procure the Gencral Catalogue of the 
Religious Tract Society, and select one of these. 
“The Coilege of Preceptors,” 42, 
Quecn-square, Bloomsbury, W.C., holds’ half: 
yearly “ Pupils’ Examinations,” the certificates of 
Which are recognised as guarantees of a goud 
general education. ‘The fee is ten shillings. Apply 
to the secretary jor all further information. Your 
hand is good but peculiar, 











Sinvt, Hatcuron.—If you wish to study Natural 


History, ‘‘ The Home Naturalist,” by Harland 
Coultas’ (56, ¢ Paternoster-row), would suit you. 
Brush your tecth often with flowers of sulphur; 
keep them very clean, have all stopped that need it! 
and avoid eating sweet things that produce aeidity, 
Girt.—We consider the ‘“ Handbook 
of the English Tongue,” by Angus, is a most 
admirable and exhaustive work, and you would do 
well to study it. Iwo hours of study weekly 
would besufficient. Inany case it might not be 
expedient to devote more timeto it. We rejoice to 
hear of the good work accomplished by TH Girt’s 
Own Paver amongst “ the girls.” 





Queen 0’ tH May.—Apply to Miss Winscom, 


| for girls under 18, at 


Sandiyell, Birmingham, Sch : 
ve open scholarships 


23 and 25 guincas a term. 
from £10 to £50, and exhibitions tor the daughters 
of gentlemen and clergymen, from £25 to 50 
guineas. ‘Lhe school is connected with the college 





‘at Sandwell. There is a girls’ ccllege at Hudders- 


field, the fees for which are from 4 guineas to 10, 
and the year is divided into four quarters. For 
information respecting this training schooi write to 
Miss Cheveley. ‘ 

An hour's practice daily would be quite 
sufficient if you keep time very carefully and have 
an car and taste for music. Your composition is 
defective, You cannot change from tbe first to the 
third person in one letter ; you should keep to one 
person throughout. Write copies. You make 
three “u's” instead of two “m’s” in the word 
“grammar.” We thank you for all your kind and 
good wishes. : 

WORK. 





Ivy and Miyota Grey.—We are grieved to hear 


that you have been so unfortunate as to receive no 
answers to your letters, but we are comfortei in 
the thought that you did not need them to help you 
to be charitable and kind. We think that you and 
your friends would enjoy helping Mrs. Hilton’s 
Créche. Uncy need clothes for the little ones there 
very much. Write for the " @réche Annual, 
enclosing a stamp to Mrs. Filton, >tepney-cause- 
way, Commercial-road, E, Any clothes, as well as 
boots and shoes, are welcomed. Ivy's wiiting is 
not pretty, but might be made so with more care. 
.B. O. PWe did not acknowledge the arrival of 
‘any of the shawls or bags by post, as it would have 
entailed too much labour. You have scen the se- 
sult of the competitions by this time, We do not 
answer privately. 








‘Thank you for your pleasant 
letter, and the recipe. : . 

B. H,—Take the collar apart, wash the iace, and 
make it up again. Perhaps if you sent it to a 
cleaner he would wash all together. | 
on.—Inquire of a chemist. 
th a for your ap: 
preciation of our Needlework Competitton, and 
have laid by your letter to consider its suggestion. 
brown 
“ Pompadour” material would suit your peaco 
blue dress asa trimming when turned. 2. “Je 
sous adore” is the French for “I adore you. 
Silver may always be gilt, but it will necd repetition 
after a while. 
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MICHAELMAS DAISY. 


By Saran Dovpney, 





CHAPTER XIX. 

“MEET WELCOME TO HER GUEST SHE MADE. 
ALTERATIONS were going on at the Thicket; 
masons and carpenters were at work, and it 
was evident that Lord Hazlewood intended to 
spend a good deal of time in Woodshire. 

Before February had come to an end he had 
become a frequent visitor at the Hall, and was 
looked upon as an intimate friend by its 
master, Mr. Hurstone and Cecily were con- 
sulted about all the improvements at the Thicket. 
New rooms were planned; and schemes for ex- 
tending and beautifying the grounds were talked 
over with Cecily, until Daisy wondered that her 
aunt was not tired of the whole matter, 

But Cecily showed no signs of weariness, and 
there were certain tokens that told of much 
inward content. The gravity that had shaded 
her face when she had first come to the Hall 
had quite passed away. She was looking deci- 
dedly younger, and her beauty had gained 
a néw glow and freshness that attracted all 
eyes. 

Daisy often followed her with a wistful glance, 
of which Cecily herself was wholly unconscious, 
And Daisy found sometimes that her aunt gave 
answers which betokened a preoccupied mind, 
and she fancied that Cecily’s old deep interest 
in her (Daisy's) concerns was gone. 

As lord Hazlewood came oftener and 
Cecily became more and more engrossed 
Daisy unconsciously drew nearer and 


























nearer to Janet Alderstone. wee 


The two girls had many a pleasant ¢., 


ramble in those early spring days. A 
faint tinge of green began to steal over 
the fine network of branches in the woods 
and the barren strawberry plant spread 
its delicate little blossoms over mossy 
banks. Yellow butterflies flitted in the 
sunshine and birds chirped and twittered 
in the merry pairing time. The earth 


was full of promises of sweeter things 3 a: 
to come; but Daisy seemed to look at >= 
nature with saddened eyes. In her voice RaeTAY. OE 


there was often a tone of disappoint- 
Ment and her smile faded more readily 
than it came. 

_ There was no fear now of encounter- 
ing Martha Weever in her walks, ‘The 
Poor creature had been removed from 
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“DAISY SEEMED TO LOOK AT NATURE WITH SADDENED EYES.” 
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her cottage and put under kind re- 
straint. Great hopes were enturtained 
of her ultimate recovery-; and the little 
Weevers, cared for and tended by a 
widow who had no children of her own, 
were ‘leading a happier life than they 
had ever'known before. All that Charles 
Hurstone could do.to atone for his 
brother’s “harshness had been done. 
Throughout Hurst Gate and the adjoin- 
ing parishes it was already well known 
that the master of the Hall was leading 
a life of charity and goodwill towards 
men, ~ 

There had been a talk of.engaging a 
resident ‘governess for ‘Daisy, but she 
seemed*to shrink from the.idea. And 
here Janet Alderstone came to’ her 
assistance, ‘by recommending the 
curate’s widowed sister —a lady who 
had just returned from Paris and was 
looking around for employment, So it 
was arranged that Madame Brigaud 
should come to the Hall every morning 
to superintend Daisy’s studies, and the 
plan answered very well. 

Madame Brigaud was a quiet little 
woman of five or six and thirty, and an 
utter contrast to Miss Daughton. Ma- 
dame’s extreme modesty often led her to 
hide her light under a bushel, and of 
society airs and graces she had none. 
But she was an accomplished linguist 
and a thorough musician, and it was 
soon evident that Daisy would make 
steady progress under her care, 

One afternoon, when February was 
far advanced, Janet Alderstone stood 
at the window of her sitting-room and 
watched for Daisy. 

There were many rooms in Hollyoak 
farmhouse, and Janet’s sanctum opened 
into the apartment where her father and 
mother usually sat. The Alderstones 
had homely ways, and lived a retired 
life, but Daisy was already beginning to 
think that there was no place like Holly- 
oak Farm for comfort and rest. There 
were no preserves so sweet as those 
that Mrs. Alderstone produced from her 
stores; no tea-cakes and gingerbread 
biscuits so good as those which Janet’s 
hands had made. All old-fashioned 
countrified dainties were to be found in 
that house; and, better still, its tenants 
still clung to many unfashionable pre- 
cepts. At the Farm it would have 
been considered ill-mannered to back- 
bite one’s neighbours, no matter’ how 
wittily and prettily the backbiting was 
done. 

“Let none of you suffer as a busy 
body in other men’s matters,’’ was an 
injunction that wasoften on Mrs. Alder- 
stone’s lips ; and children and servants 
had taken it to heart. When Mr. 
Alderstone went out to do his business 
in the world he was too sensible to 
seek to pry into the affairs of his ac- 
quaintances, and was spoken of as a 
man who minded his own concerns and 
kept a still tongue. But he was also 
known as one who would go out of his 
path to help’a brother in need; and it 
is a noteworthy fact that the quiet 
persons are generally Good Samaritans. 
Great talkers, like the Priest and the 
Levite, are often prone ‘‘to pass by on 
the other side.”’ 

Both Mr. Alderstone and his wife 
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were well stricken in years, and life was 
to them a peaceful waiting on the brink 
of the river.. They craved’ for no ex- 
citement, and needed nothing that was 
not supplied to them. Reverses of 
fortune they had known, and outlived ; 
but their children were safely provided 
for, and their hearts were at rest. George 
Alderstone, the popular writer, had made 
his name loved and honoured in the 
world, and had earned something more 
substantial than’ fame. And, by the 
death of her godmother, Janet had in- 
herited a modest property, sufficient to 
keep her beyond the reach of want. 

While Janet was standing at her 
window Mrs. Alderstone’ entered the 
room and came to her. daughter's 
side. 

“You are looking out for Daisy,” 
she said. ‘* The child does not wear so 
bright a face as I should like to see, 
Surely she is too young, Janet, to be 
burdened with secret sorrows ?” 

“She is fretting about Miss Wood- 
burn,” Janet answered. “ She has never 
told me so, mother, but I know she grieves 
at finding herself displaced. Ever since 
her childhood she has occupied the 
chief place in Miss Woodburn’s life, 
and now she finds another seated on her 
throne.” 

“Ah, Janet, that ‘ giving place’ isal- 
waysa sore trial,’’ said Mrs. Alderstone, 
“T can remember how I suffered in 
my girlhood when my brother Harry 
found a dearer companion than his 
sister! It was very absurd, I know; 
but I had been his own familiar friend 
so long, andI did feel inclined at first 
to look upon his Bessie as a usurper.” 

“But you conquered the feeling, 
mother ?”? 

“Yes, Janet ; but it left me with a 
sympathy for other girls in a like case. 
T don’t say that they ought to be petted 
and encouraged in their jealousy, for it 
is a form of jealousy. But I always 
feel compassion even for an old baby 
when a new one comes to put its nose 
out of joint.” 

“Dear mother, I believe you have 
compassion for ‘the meanest thing that 
feels!’’’ said Janet, kissing the good 
old lady’s cheek. ‘I think I should 
have: been a hard, stern woman if I 
hadn’t had such a mother. Do you 
know, I was just a little disposed to lose 
patience with Daisy Garnett ?”” 

“T thought so, my dear,’’ responded 
Mrs. Alderstone, quietly. 

“Yes; you see, Daisy herself told me 
about the death of Miss Woodburn's 
first lover, and described the patient, 
self-sacrificing life that her aunt Cecily 
had led. And, really, when one sees 
how wonderfully handsome Miss Wood- 
burn is, and how much better than hand- 
some, one feels no surprise at the pre- 
sent state of things. Daisy ought to 
rejoice that ‘the Earl is, in every way, 
worthy of sucha woman.” 

“You are quite right, Janet dear, she 
ought to rejoice. nly these poor sel- 
fish human hearts of ours so often inter- 
fere with the ‘oughts.’ And we must 
try to be patient with each other’s weak- 
nesses,”” 

Just at that moment Daisy’s little 
figure appeared in sight, and the Alder- 


stones agreed in thinking that it was 
very pleasant to look upon. The sun. 
light was bringing out all the rich 
gloss of her costly fur and touching her 
bright brown hair with gold; but her 
eyes were downcast and her cheeks 
as>pale as one of the “fair maids of 
February.” 

“Poor child !”’ said Janet, and went to 
meet her at the door. 

Mrs. Alderstone discreetly left the 
girls to themselves, and Janet drew 
Daisy into her cosy sitting-room. 

It was a sharp day out of doors; a 
keen north-easter was blowing, and, in 
spite of all the sunshine coild do, it was 
a shivering world. Janet’s fire looked 
cheerful; the wainscoted walls of her 
low-ceiled room reflected the bright 
blaze* and her easy chair held out its 
arms invitingly to Daisy. 

“Take off your furs, and let us have 
a chat,’’ coaxed Janet, putting on a 
little motherly air.‘ You are locking 
quite chilled, Daisy.” 

“YT am chilled,” Daisy responded, 
sadly. ‘‘It is a bright, hard, cold day 
—a day that seems fair and is really 
pitiless. The wind cuts like a knife,” 

Janet put a footstool for her friend, 
removed her fur cap with her own 
hands, and then took an opposite seat. 
Daisy looked up, and gathered com- 
fort from the trustworthy face and honest 
eyes. 

“Oh, Janet,’? she said, suddenly, 
“aunt Cecily is going to be tnarried, 
She came into my room last night and 
told me. And Ican’/be glad!” 

“Not glad for her sake, Daisy ?” 

“Not yet, but—I’m trying,’ Daisy 
answered, struggling with a sob. 

‘And the gladness will come by-and- 
bye,’’ Janet said, cheerily. 

“Yes; I believe it will. But, oh, 
Janet, life at Hurst Hall will be very 
unlike the life that I had pictured! 1 
never thought of myself as the lonely 
little mistress of that big house.’’ 

“Dear Daisy, it is just that habit of 
‘picturing’ that makes life so hard for 
imaginative people. They quarrel with 
realities because they are not exactly 
like their dreams.’ 

“T know,” sighed Daisy. ‘I can't 
be so grateful as I ought to be for 
Uncle Charles’s love and my beautiful 
home. I never dreamt of that home 
without Cecily as the central figure in 
it." 


“But, don’t you see, dear Daisy, how 
wonderfully Cecily and the Earl seem to 
be fitted for each other? The one lost 
the betrothed of her girlhood and the 
other the wife of his youth. And, don't 
you know that the buried loves will often 
draw the living hearts together? Ah, 
when you are as old as am, you will 
understand it all!’ 

This was the way in which twenty 
talked to sixteen, and sixteen listened 
with meekness, 

Before the old clock in the hall had 
struck five Daisy was feeling soothed 
and comforted. And then there was a 
pleasant clatter of cups and saucers in 
the next room, and Janet opened the 
door of her sanctum. 

The long, low room was glowing with 
tuddy fire light, and the peaceful old 


couple in their easy-chairs had just 
awakened. from a brief afternoon doze. 
On the table was the old fashioned tea- 
service of blue china, with the antique 
silver teapot and cream-jug that had 
descended to Mrs. Alderstone from her 
grandmother. Therewasbrownbread and 
white; there were the crisp tea-cakes 
that Daisy always relished, and delicate 
fawn-coloured eggs that the cochins 
had ‘laid. And in the middle of the 
white cloth stood the rustic-looking pot, 
that contained a flourishing fern, green 
and fresh in its setting of moss, as if it 
had only just been gathered in the 
Hurstone woods. 

Daisy took her place at that hospitable 
board, and the old folks petted her in 
their quiet fashion. Does any one ever 
truly; realise the strong influence of a 
teal heyne? Home influence was just 
the very thing that Daisy needed that 
day, and she found it at the old farm. 

There are people who have a power of 
creating a home wherever they go. Here 
and there you find a woman who can 
transform a lodging-house sitting-room 
into a haven of rest»for’a troubled soul. 
She does not even alter the arrangement 
of the furniture, perhaps, but she puts 
a book here, and a work-basket there, 
and rings for the tea-tray ; and in five 
minutés she has created an atmosphere 
of comfort around her. Any tired man, 
coming in from the turmoil of the outer. 
world'would say to himself, “ Here is a 
veritable home.”’ 


The: talk and the tea and the pet! ing’ 


did Daisy a world of good. At hale, 
past six she was escorted home by Janet 
and Esther, the housemaid, Well was it 
for her that Hollyoak Farm was scarcely 
a stone’s throw from Hurst Hall. 

At ‘seven she had to sit down to 
dinner in the great dining-room with 
her uncle and aunt Cecily and Lord 
Hazlewood. Cecily gave her many an 
anxious glance, and was unspeakably re- 
lievéd 'to see a brighter look on her face. 

“ After all,’’ thought Daisy, as she 
went to bed that night, ‘I ought to 
think more of Aunt Cecily’s happiness 
than mine, and I have no right to insist 
that she shall only be happy in my 
way.” 

It zs hard sometimes for us all to re- 
member that human beings are not rail- 
way engines, and will not travel obedi- 
ently on the iron lines that we have laid 
down for them. 

(To be continued.) 


NEW MUSIC. 
ASHDOWN AND Parry. 
Sweet Convent Bells, Trio. Music by J. L. 
Harron. 
The Wood Thrush. Trio. Words by Barry 
CoRNWALL. Music by J. L. Hatton. 
Wer would suongly recommend these two 
numbers as ‘teally beautiful’ trios for ladies’ 
voices, The music is wedded to equally pretty 
words, and the pianoforte accompaniment in 
both is also very tastefully laid out. 
Now Bring ye Forth the Tapers. Chorus of 
bridesmaids and choristers from the opera, 


The Wedding of Camacho. English 
words by F. E, Cox. Music by MENDELS- 
SOHN. . . 
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Tus wonderfully-effective chorus should be 
in the hands of all ladies’ singing..classes.. 
The music of Camiacho may be reckoned 
amongst some of the happiest inspirations of 
Mendelssohn, and in the English words here 
used the writer has entered into the rhythmical 
form of the music with the utmost success. 
The Spinning Chorus. Arranged from Wag- 
ner’s opera, Zhe Flying Dutchman, by 

ArrHUR O’Leary. Words by i. H. F. 

Du TERREADX. 

Tuts is another work that should be better 

known. The music, every bar of which con- 

tains melody, presents no striking difficulty. 

Perhaps the accompaniment will most try the 

powers of the amateur, but we may add that the 

result will repay any trouble expended on it. 

Rest thee on this Mossy Pillow. Trio. Words 
by Bishop Heer. Music by Henry 
SMART, 

ALTHOUGH Henry Smart always wrote well, 
he certainly excelled most in his trios for 
ladies’ voices, and amongst them this will 
take a foremost rani. If our young friends, 
have not already made acquaintance with this 
lovely trio, we should advise them to do so 
without delay. 

Kind Words, Trio. Words from the “ After 
Glow.” Music by C. Prnsurt. 

It is not always May. Trio. Words by 
LonGreLLow. Music by C. Prxsuri. 

Wuar‘has been said of the late Henry Smart 

might be nearly literally repeated with regard 

to Ciro Pinsuti. Here we have two trios, the 
work of a thorough musician, the music well 
laid out for voices, and revealing beauties: in 
every bar, 

J. B. CRAMER AND Co. 

The: /Scales, and How to Play them. 

“HENRY PARKER. 

The Voice, its Production and Improvement. 
By HENRY PARKER. 

We cannot say that in the Scales” we 
can discover anything more than what 
Kalkbrenner has already given us in his 
method. As to ‘how to play them,” that is 
entirely ajmatter of opinion. ’ With regard 
to Mr. Parker's treatise on the voice, it 
certainly contains; many original suggestions, 
though whether they ‘will infallibly achieve 
the result guarai must remain a matter 
of considerable uncertainty. 

The Dream Queen. Cantata for female 
voices. Words by NELLA PARKER. Music 
by ODoARDO Barri. 

THE extremely pretty words and graceful ideas 
of this cantata seem to have been thoroughly 
appreciated and entered into by the composer, 
who has adapted them to some equally charm- 
ing and graceful music. No. 1. Introduction 
and Chorus, ‘*Now day has departed,” 
though rather short for an opening number, 
reveals many beauties. without any extraneous 
modulation, which is nowadays so frequently 
resorted to, with such strained effects. 

No. 2, Soprano Solo, “ Dreary seems each 
day.” Rather melancholy, but we suppose 
appropriately so, 

An agreeable change is in store for us in 
No. 3, Mezzo Soprano Air, “ Simple peasant 
maiden,” a very pretty melody in waltz time. 

No. 4, ‘*O gentle sister mine.” A smooth 
and flowing duet. 

No. 5, Contralto Solo and Chorus, ‘‘ Where 
the roses reign.” The subject-matter both 
for solo and chorus being so trivial, albeit ele- 
gant, rather suffers from its triple repetition. 

No. 6, Soprano Solo and Chorus, ‘“ Queen 
of happy dreamland.” ‘We must take excep- 
tion, in point of time, to the first three bars, 
which are to allappearance in 6-8 time, though 
the figures 3-4 stand at the signature. Strangely 
enough, the same mistake happens again at 
the bottom of pp. 31, 35, and 37. Despite 
this technical error, the music of this number 
is exceedingly pleasing, containing’ near the 
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close a cadence with a descending chromatic 
passage of no ordinary difficulty... 

No, 7, Contralto Air, “O foolish heart,” is 
thoroughly original and charmingly conceived. 

No..8, Mezzo Soprano Solo and: Chorus, 
“O yield not, despair not.” To! this we 
cannot award much praise, the themes being 
decidedly weak. { 

No. 9, Soprano Solo, “No more} for rest 
or gladness,” is rather strained in its effects, 
commencing well, but losing interest as it 
proceeds. 

In No, 10, Solo and Trio, ‘At last thou 
hast found it,” the last bar on line 2, page $1, 
seems to require some explanation; but as we 
go further on we find some smooth anid pretty 
writing. : 

Finale, Chorus, “ Come, sweet sister spirit,” 
is an excellent number, the music aptly exem- 
plifying the contentment of the maiden once 
more restored to earth and her simple home 
again, A 

We would recommend the composer, before 
the issue of the next edition, to carefully re- 
read his proofs, as so many typographical 
errors Occur, one very important one appearing 


on the first page, bar 15. 
| 


Wherever the Dream Queen is heard, we 
are confident it will be a great favourite both 
as regards the words and the music. 


Lamporn Cock, Holles-street. 

Dir Allein. Words by Hersert GARDNER, 
Music by H. R. H. Prince LEGPoLp. 
Dir Allein (To thee alone) is a musicianly 
setting of very pretty words for tenor voice, 
the melody commencing plaintively in C minor, 
with a happy change to the tonic major at the 
termination of each verse. We cannot help 
thinking it a pity that the music of all three 
verses is alike, for though undoubtedly 
interesting, we arrive at verse three with a 
slight feeling of weariness, that might easily 
have been avoided by a little varying of the 
treatment, to which the words also would have 

readily lent themselves. 


The Pear Tree in the Court. 
Madame Sarnton - Dobby. 
Jerry VocrL. 

Mapame Dotrey’s name is a sufficient 

guarantee for purity and goodness of style, and 

this simple song well sustains this reputation. 

The accompaniment is quiet and graceful, 

giving expression to the words, which tell of 

a solitary pear-tree left to dwindle away for 

want of sun and culture; yet ‘‘ gladdening the 

hearts in the courtyard,” and so not spending 
its life in vain. 

The Humming Bird. By WALTER May- 
NARD. 

Livezy and good, requiring a flexible voice, 

with a moderate amount of cultivation and 

clear upper notes. The accompaniment is 
telling and graceful, and the song must be- 
come a favourite when once heard. 

Gavotte and Musette. By A. H. Jackson. 

A CLEVEK and musician-like composition, 

dedicated to Mr. Weist Hill. The composer 

has satisfactorily caught the spirit of the old 
masters, and where one or two extra difficult 

Passages occur, he has accommodatingly sup- 

plied an additional easier time, by which 

means this charming Gavotte is brought 
within the reach of any performer. 

Gopparn & Co., 4, Argyll-place, Regent- 

street, 

The Dove. With the original French words 
and an English imitation, Music by Cu. 
Gounop. 

A sMootH little Romance, with easy accom- 

paniment and pleasing theme, Written in the 

key of G. 
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ELEANOR’S AMBITION. 


Ry the Author of ‘‘The White Cross and Dove of Pearls,’”’ “ Selina’s Story,” &c. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


LEARNING AND UNLEARNING. 


“ And still her loveliness 
Waned like the second moon.” 


OUR space warns us to be brief, so we 
must not only take Time by the forelock, 
we must take a flying leap with him over 
the space of at leastsix months. These 
months have passed lightly with the busy 
and the well-employed, but they have 
gone heavily with the sick and sorrowful. 
The occupations of the young ladies 
at, the Limes may be guessed: busy 
mornings, noontide walks, long golden 
afternoons, in which a ballad may be 


‘flung to the moon,’’ or an interesting 
book read aloud, but still the needle is 
busily plied. The articles that have 
engaged it are fit to be put in competi- 
tion for one of the prizes of THE GIRL’S 
Own, though perhaps some of them are 
too elaborate for anything but a bridal 
trousseau, 

Frederic Townsly is on the eve of com- 
pleting his career at college. At its 
close he will enter Lincoln’s-inn-fields as 
a law student. His family are a little 
surprised, as they always thought. the 
Church would be his choice, but Frederic 
thinks the Lévite's office requires a 
higher call than mere human preference 


for its holy functions, and at the Bar he 
isin no danger of standing presumptu- 
ously ‘‘where angels fear to tread.’’ 
Grave as a schoolboy and ayouth, he 
appears still graver now. His ear seems 
early to have caught the whisper ‘‘ pass- 
ing away,’’ that is breathed from all 
earthly things; but he is not morbid. 
Only Eleanor knows the secret of a dream 
destined never to be realised—of a hope 
that, like a star, lured him onwards, but 
has vanished, leaving him to “ go for- 
wards’’ without its gladdening ray, 
because duty urges it,and the command, 
spoken ages ago to dismayed hearts by 
the Red Sea, is yet spoken to every child 


of man who believes in God and in a 
future better than this present. 

Nettie Trevylyan pities James Lovell, 
and opines he will have a very prosaic 
wife; yet, with admirable consistency, 
Nettie scorns sentiment, and is so 
thankful that she is not sentimental ! 
Theeducational results of herContinental 
tour have not yet appeared, unless it is 
in the kind of criticism so lamentably 
absent from the guide books. One very 
naive speech of hers, however, will not 
be too easily forgotten. She was asked 
at an “at home’”’ at her father's, if she 
did not find Antwerp and Malines in- 
teresting for their historic associations. 

“Interesting!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ Ant- 
werp was eames) and Malines sleepy ; 
but I didn’t know that the lesser 
countries of Europe, such as Holland 
and Belgium, had any history.’” 

Mr. Trevylyan tried to cover the sin- 
cerity of this admission by entreating 
her not to talk nonsense ; but on the day 
following he chid his hopeless little ig- 
noramus for her deficiences. Had she 
not read of the religious persecution that 
raged in the Netherlands in the fifteenth 
century? Were not the pictures she 
had seen in the “ galleries ’’ as eloquent 
of it as the pages of a book? Had she 
not heard of the contest between the 
Duke of Alva and William the Silent, of 
Orange ? 

“Oh, yes!’’ she said. ‘‘ Now she re- 
membered! Alva was a Hun, and he 
was Called the Scourge of God; and the 
Prince of Orange married Queen Mary, 
and reigned in England after James II. 
was dethroned.” 

Mr. Trevylyan would have ‘reduced 
her ideas to something like order; but 
the further he penetrated into the con- 
fusion the more hopeless it appeared, un- 
less he would begin where Cadmon 
began his song, at the very beginning 
of all things. That, after all the time, 
troyble, and money expended over her 
education, was too discouraging. Yet 
such wits as Nettie has are kept well 
exercised. She is quick to detect any 
incongruity in dress; she knows exactly 
what fashions came in last month, and 
is quite expert in making trifling altera- 
tions in her wardrobe, so that she may 
not appear behind them. Indeed, her 
mamma says that she wears out har 
things that way much more than in their 
actual use. Then, if such girls as the 
Townslys, or the Fittons, or the Oaklys, 
make the smallest conventional faux 
Zas she is quick to detect it, and can 
privately lampoon them as if she were 
very rauch their superior. She has re- 
cently discovered that Frederic Townsly 
is quite a muff, and that his chances 
of success at Law are doubtful, though 
she thinks he might have done well in 
the Church. 

From this little Flibbertigibbet let us 
turn to the girl, who, of all the girls in 
our story, claims, perhaps, the most 
respect. The reader may have inferred 
from some of our remarks that Anna 
Fitton had succumbed to the first severe 
shock of illness. But no; Anna lingers 
on, although she plaintiyely says of 
herself— 

“« Moi, je péris, comme une fleur 
Qui n’a vu qu'une aurore "’ 


ELEANOR’S AMBITION. 


Sometimes the hope is entertained that 
after much depression and suffering she 
will ultimately rally; but Anna never 
speaks hopefully of herself. She passed 
the crisis of her illness more successfully 
than anyone had dared to hope, but the 
subsequent prostration was severe, and 
the mental spring was gone for ever. 

Nothwithstanding all was done that 
could be done to fan the flickering 
flame of life into a steady glow, it only 
burned up temporarily. Wheu she was 
finally brought home it was evident to 
all that if she recovered, she could never 
be the ardent student, the clear yet 
imaginative thinker that she had been. 
Thought was gone, memory gone, books 
were a weariness, and existence almost a 
blank! She was in no way to blame for 
this; her mental conditions were no 
longer under her control. Deprecating 
the apathy, and yet bound to earth with 
it as bya chain of iron, she ceased to 
struggle, and learned, with touching 
meekness, to resign herself. The rector 
gave his Bible lesson on ‘‘ Ambition”’ by 
Anna's request, and the text was of her 
choosing— 

“Seekest thou great things for thy- 
self? Seek them not, saith the Loid.’’ 
She knew that it was the text which had 
so impressed Henry Martyn when he was 
studying for the senior wranglership. 

Eleanor listened with deep attention 
to what the rector said upon it, but she 
had already learned her lesson, and was 
in no haste to unlearn it. 

Her friend, Evelyn, whose success as a 
candidate for examination in several 
grades had been far above the average, 
was led to wonder as she listened if the 
great things she had sought had been 
only for Zersedf. And if they had, how 
could she help it? How could she trade 
with the talent she had gained—irade 
for the good of others ? She was fond of 
teaching. She believed that she had the 
genuine teaching ws; but she had no 
opportunity for its exercise, and she was 
sure her parents would not allow her to 
bea teacher. Furthermore, she thought 
it was hardly fair for any gentlewoman 
to earn for her pleasure the money 
another would be glad of for necessity. 

“wish [ knew what I could do that 
was not for myself,’ she inwardly ex- 
claimed. 

TheSunday-schoolandthenight-school 
furnished work of a certain kind, but not 
scope for all the work that she was fitted 
to undertake. In a moment she thought 
of Anna’s younger sisters, and of the 
way in which her illness had frustrated 
her plans for their advancement. Why 
could she not offer to devote a few hours 
of every day to their instruction? She 
was sure Edith would on occasion help 
her, and one of Mr. Fitton’s greatest 
anxieties would be put to rest. It was 
an excellent idea—an idea that crystal- 
lised into action, and in it was the germ 
of many similar deeds of kindness and 
of patient well-doing for others which 
were to fructify along the pathway of 
Evelyn's life and make it beautiful. 

She had discovered a use for her talent 
which would keep it from rusting. If 
accomplished, well-read young ladies, 
who are independent of their own exer- 
tions, would try to help in a similar way 
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those whose only fortune must be their 
education, and who yet have scarcely the 
means to pay for books and lessons, they 
would find that they had rendered a 
service as sure of its memorial as any 
cup of cold water that has ever been 
bestowed. 

This kindness of Evelyn’s touched 
Anna deeply. 

“T have wondered what the poor 
children were to do, and what papa was 
todo?’ she said to her. ‘‘He is so 
heavily burdened that I always imagine 
him saying in spirit those pathetic words 
of the Jubilee Singers: ‘Oh, my good 
Lord, keep me from sinking down!’ But 
Lam not so afraid for papa as I used to 
be. I have been humbled and shown 
how little 1 can do, and 1 am beginning 
to see that I can be done without. 
The children will be educated; papa 
and mamma will be sustained.” 

“Dear Anna, there is no doubt of it; 
and to teach the children will put the salt 
of a new interest into my weeks and 
days. They are such clever children, 
and so well-disposed.”” 

“Yes, and Elizabeth has a fine 2vasp. 
She might in time go in for all that I 
have failed in. Will you encourage her 
in the idea? I know papa and mamma 
will be afraid, but they can hold her in 
more firmly than they did me, and if she 
is too ‘intense’ my example will be a 
warning to her.’’ 

It was clear that Anna did not think 
her own excesses should shut girls out 
of her privileges if they could use without 
abusing them. To Eleanor she said— 

“T have madea wreck of myself, and I 
am verily to blame ; for I went on madly, 
regardless of consequences. Such ex- 
amples as mine are mischievous, because 
they are often quoted as a plea against 
the higher education of women. Yet 
when this movement commenced we 
needed raising to a higher plane. We 
had been satisfied with much that was 
frivolous and infantile.” 

“And yet if we try to be equal 
with men we must leave much of our 
own work undone,” Eleanor replied. 
‘¢Frederic predicts that some day there 
will be the confusion here that there is in 
America, and woman’s work and man’s 
work will be all mixed up.”’ 

“T never dreamed of equality,” said 
Anna, sadly. ‘‘ If I foundered, it was not 
on that rock. J wanted to achieve great 
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‘things for my own family; and if 1 had 


been moderate, and had not made a god 
of intellect, trusting to it rather than to 
a ttigher Power, I should not have so 
completely defeated my own object.’”” 

«Yet you must not reflect on yourself, 
dear ; you did it for the best.” 

‘Ah, Eleanor, it is too late—too late 
for anything but repentance. Everyone 
justifies me, but my own heart condemns, 
It is better for me to confess my sins 
than to dissemble or cloak them.”’ 

Eleanor said nothing to that, for she 
knew how holy is the Voice that speaks 
in the innermost recesses of the soul, and 
that it is better to keep silence before 
its still small whisper than to gainsay 
it. 

It was seldom that Anna had the 
energy to talk so freely. In» general 
she was shy and uncommunicative.- 
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It was noticed that she looked forward 
to seeing Frederic Townsly, on the rare 
occasions when he came to the Limes 
fora few days. He was always sending 
her flowers, and little books that would 
not fatigue her in the reading. 

One day he chanced to have half an 
hour with her alone. Immediately after 
he took his leave, Anna lay pillowed 
back upon her sofa with closed eyes, and 
her mamma saw that she had been weep- 
ing. Gently she bent over her and 
kissed her. Anna looked up, and a 
beautiful smile broke through the tears 
she was holding back. 

“Frederic Townsly and I have had an 
argument,’’ she said. ‘It was on the 
last line of this couplet— 


“*No star is lost from space we once 
have seen, 

We always may be what we might 
have been.’ 


“Tt is not true. I might have been 
something that I shall never be.’’ 

A certain suspicion crept into Mrs. 
Townsly’s mind. 

‘Tell me, my darling—you have never 
had any secrets from me?” 


“Tf I had lived, I cannot tell, I might 
have been his wife, 
But all these things have ceased to be 
with my desire for life,’’ 


she said solemnly. ‘‘ Mamma, I have for- 
gotten all that I have learned these last 
few years, butI wonder if I could remem- 
ber the ‘May Queen?’ I was such a 
little girl when you taught it me, and 
we never forget what we learned when 
we were very little, do we ?”” 

‘Try and say it again, my darling. I 
can assist your memory.” 

Without needing one reminder, yet 
with many a pause, she said it through, 
her soft voice making the saddest music 
in her mother’s heart. Once she gave 
her hand a significant pressure. It was 
as she said— 


“And say to Robin a kind word, and 
tell him not to fret, 
There’s many a worthier than I will 
make him happy yet.’”’ 


“Mamma,” she said when the poem 


was ended, “that little girl taken out of 
her rustic vanities has more likeness to 
me than I knew.’” 

“Yes; ‘He fashioneth their hearts 
alike,’ ’’ said her mother, with a sob. 

“And if my lamp was not lighted 
late, it had been suffered to burn very 
lov. The smoking flax has been 
breathed upon; it has not been quenched 
for not adding to the glory of the other 
lamps. The High Priest had too much 


compassion.” 
(To be concluded.) 





THE GIRLS OWN PAPER. 


SALADS, AND HOW TO MAKE 
THEM. 


E cannot wonder 
\ that Englishcooks 
do not make good 
salads, for it is 
only wwe few Eng- 
lish people who 
have been “ edu- 
cated up to them’’ 
who care to eat 
salads when they 
are made. If a 
good mixed salad 
were put upon a 
table, around 
which twelve average English men and 
women were seated, half a dozen would 
refuse it straight away; three more would 
quietly inquire whether there was any’ oil 
in tbe dressing, and, on hearing that there 
was, would shake their heads and say that oil 
did not agree with them; and the remaining 
three would probably accept it and eat it with 
relish. 

We all know that there are a great many 
people in the world who are troubled with 
indigestion, and who have to be careful lest 
they should take food which disagrees with 
them. I pity bilious people with all my heart, 
yet I cannot but think that when objecting to 
salad many persons plead weak digestions 
when they ought to confess prejudice. There 
is not such a superabundance of inexpensive 
wholesome food in the world that we can 
afford to despise what is close to our hand. 
Therefore, if it is really nothing but prejudice 
which prevents our taking salads, let us over- 
come the weakness and give them one fair 
trial, 

If we find that we are ill afterwards, we can 
avoid them for evermore ; but if we find (as I 
think we shall, if we are properly constituted, 
and have no organic disease to contend with) 
that salads do us no harm, then let us continue 
to take them. After two or three trials we 
shall learn to enjoy them, and shall always be 
glad that our appreciation of good things has 
been thus extended. 

‘When we were talking about soups we said 
that there were abont five hundred different 
kinds of soup; wonder how many varieties 
of salad there are. Truly their name is legion. 
All cooked vegetables, every kind of meat 
and fish, and almost every sort of green meat 
that is good for food can be converted into 
salad; and we need not be at a loss for 
materials for making salads so long as we can 
procure either cos lettuce, cabbage lettuce, 
endive, watercress, mustard and cress, po- 
tatoes, peas, beans, haricot beans, dandelion. 
leaves, tomatoes, asparagus, radishes, onions, 
garlic, chives, corn salad, beetroot, celery, 
cauliflower, cabbage, cucumbers, sorrel, and 
herbs. 

English people are very fond of mixing twoor 
three kinds of green meat together when 
making salad. Thus they will mix lettuce, 
watercress, endive, onions, radishes, small 
salad. and beetroot. A real French salad, 
Ce contrary, consists of one kind of salad 
only, 

But whether we have a mixture of fresh 
vegetables, or whether we have one vegetable 
only, we may be assured of this. fact — we 
can never have a really good salad unless we 
see that the vegetables are dry. Here is 
the great secret of success in salad-making, 
to have the vegetables dry. We might 
repeat the statement again and again, for until 
girls realise it and take steps to secure freedom 
from moisture in their salads, they will never 
be able to mix a salad properly. In a well- 
made salad the “dressing coats the vegetable, 
as it were, and is absorbed entirel by it; in 
an improperly made salad the dressing has the 





appearance of a sauce, sinks to the bottom of 
the salad bowl, and has-to be served sepa- 
rately, the reason of the separation being that 
water is hanging about the green leaves; and 
it is in the nature of things that il and water 
should not agree. 

“But what are we to do ?”” I can fancy I 
hear two or three girls saying ; “ we must have 
our salads clean, and they will never be clean 
unless they are well washed.” Certainly they 
must be clean; but cleanliness may be secured 
without soaking the vegetables in water for an 
hour or two, until they are sodden. The heart 
of a lettuce is, oftener than not, perfectly free 
from both dirt and insects before it has been 
washed at all. Moreover, when freshly cut it 
is crisp, and that it will never be again after it 
has been soaked. Is it not, therefore, a pity 
to soak it just for the sake of being able to 
say that it has been washed ? 

After all is said and done, people who are 
determined to wash salad are not always suc- 
cessful in getting rid of insects, The usual 
method of cleaning a lettuce in English 
kitchens is to cut it lengthwise into halves, or, 
perhaps, into quarters, and then to rinse it in 
two or three waters. It is then shaken, and 
laid on a plate, and the water clings to it aad 
drains from it, and people say, How nice 
and fresh that lettuce looks !”” “ Meanwhile, if 
we separate the Jeaves, we shall, in nine 
cases out of ten, find in the underpart tiny 
green insec:s, which have not been dislodged 
by the water, and which remain in their places 
undisturbed by the shower to which they have 
been subjected. 

‘Lhe only effectual mode of cleaning lettuce 
or sulacl is to separate the leaves entirely, and 
cleanse each one by itself. Some leaves will 
need only to be looked over and wiped with a 
soft napkin, and these are perfection. Others 
must be washed, but the business must be 
performed as quickly as possible, and the 
jettuce, when clean, must be broken into 
moderate-sized pieces with the fingers (a knife 
snould on no account be used to cut lettuce) ; 
then put into a wire basket and shaken about 
till quite dry. If a wire basket is not at hand 
the pieces. may be laid, a small quantity at a 
time, ona clean napkin, which can be taken up 
by the four corners and shaken as before. 
‘When one portion: is dry a little more can be 
taken, and so on till allis finished ; but if too 
much is put into the cloth at once the salad 
will be crushed and lose its crisp state. 

‘When onions or herbs are added to salad 
they should be chopped small and sprinkled 
over the other ingredients, then mixed with 
them when the dressing is added. An excel- 
lent and much approved method of imparting 
what is called a “suspicion” of onion or of 
garlic to salad is to rub the bowl with the sliced 
bulb before putting in thelettuce. Another plan 
is torub a crust of bread with garlic and toss 
this up with the salad. This bread flavoured 
with garlic is called a chapon, and it is 
generally used with endive salad, Tarragon 
and other herbs are mixed with lettuce, and 
they should always be chopped as small as 
possible before being used. Sometimes tarragon 
vinegar is used instead of fresh tarragon 
leaves, and it answers very nearly the same 
purpose, and can be obtained at any time. 
An easy way of making this vinegar is to strip 
tarragon leaves from the stalks, put them into 
a bottle, cover them with good vinegar, and 
Jet them soak for three or four weeks, At 
the end of the time drain off the vinegar, put 
it into small bottles,,and store for use. Tar- 
aa is so strong in flavour that it is always 
taken in very small quantities. Leaves which 
remain unused, therefore, may be utilised in 
this way, and so waste will be avoided, 

‘When salad is quite dry it should be put into 
a bowl and set aside until wanted. The dress- 
ing should not be added to rawvegetablesuntil 
the last moment, although dressed vegetables 


should lie in the dressing for an hour or 
two. 

Many housekeepers prefer to have the salad 
mixed at table, and people who understand 
how to mix a salad are always proud and 
pleased to display their accomplishments. If 
we were to watch the experts.we should find 
that, supposing they had to mix.a bowl full of 
salad, they would proceed as follows :— 

First they would put into the spoon a salt- 
spoonful of salt, aeeltepoontd of mustard, and 
halfa zaltspooutal of pepper, mixing these in- 
gredients thoroughly and moistening the paste 
with one tablespoontul of vinegar. ‘They would 
then toss the salad well in the’sauce; when it 
was Well mixed, they would add three table- 
spoonfuls of best Lucca oil, and toss the salad 
again, and they’ would most likely continue 
this process untilyou felt inclined to say,‘ Well, 
there is.no doubt about that salad being tho- 
roughly mixed.”’ And, indeed, there must be 
no doubt about the. matter; for I daresay 
you remember the old. proverb says, when 
speaking of a salad, that a counsellor should 
put in the salt, pepper, and mustard, a miser 
the vinegar, a spendthrift the oil; while a 
madman should toss the whole. 

Our accomplished friends would have made 
in this way a plain salad dressing. This 
dressmg is good with all salads, and cold 
dressed vegetables of all kinds can be tossed 
up init. Cold potatoes cut into slices, cold 
beans, peas, cauliflowers, haricot beans, &c., 
&c., or a mixture of these, are excellent with 
it, and if placed prettily on a dish and gar- 
nished prettily, they will supply delicious, 
wholesome, and tempting. food. 

Fish salads and meat salads—that is, salads 
mixed with lobster, cr, salmon, chicken, or 
any other kind of dress.xd meat or fish are best 
served with Mayonnais: sauce. This sauce is 
very easily made if once you know how to do 
it, and those only who will not follow the 
directions given exactly, fail in making it. 
This is the way to do it:— 

Be sure that everything you use is cold, and 
make the sauce in a cool place. Unless this 
is done the sauce will not thicken properly. 
‘Lake a round-bottomed bowl, and put in it 
the yolk of anegg. Beat it with a fork, and 
remember that the sauce must. be beaten one 
way! If itis beaten first one way and then 
another, it will be likely to curdle. Add oil 
—the best salad oil only must be. taken—a 
drop at the time, and, beat the sauce lightly 
between every addition until the oil and 
egg together make a paste as thick as 
paste. You need not be afraid of putting in 
too much oil, for one egg will take a pint of 
oil; and if you make more sauce than is 
needed, you ‘can put it into a bottle, and it 
will keep a long time. When the paste is 
smooth and workable, you can add more than 
one drop of oil at once; but do not put:in too 
much, and remember that one portion must 
be mixed thoroughly before another is added. 
‘When the sauce is quite thick, and you have 
used half the oil, you mean to use, drop a 
little vinegar in, “You will find that the sauce 
at once acquires a creamy appearance. 
Now drop in oil again, and then vinegar once 
more, until you have made as much as is 
wanted, and the sauce looks like very thick 
custardyermd is sufficiently ‘acid. for> your 
taste#” It;’must.. be thick, however, for 
Mayonnaise sauce'is intended to coat the pre- 
paration with which it is served, not to low 
round it. \Av'little salt and white pepper may 
now be added, and the sauce is ready. 

The appearance ofa Salad depends largely 
upon. the garnishing. Here individual taste 
comes in, and you will generally find that the 
gitl who ‘can trim,a bonnet \can- garnish a 
salad. ‘Of course the colours must | be con- 
trasted prettily, and any ornamentation that 
can be obtained must be used and arranged 
effectively. Hard-boiled eggs, sliced tomatoes, 
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sliced beetreot, chopped parsley, cray fish, 
prawns, lobster claws, and nasturtium flowers 
are all used in garnishing, and lobster coral, or 
the hard boiled yolk of an egg rubbed through 
a wire sieve, is a decided improvement. : 

I will now mention two or three salads not 
metwith every day: —New potatoes cutinslices, 
tossed in salad dressing, and ornamented. with 
eggs. Celery mixed with cold chicken or rabbit, 
and Mayonnaise sauce; garnish with beet- 
root and hard-boiled eggs, and - sprinkle 
chopped parsley over all. Tomatoes cut into 
slices with haricot or other beans or green 
peas in the middle; garnish with lettuce, 
and mix them with Mayonnaise or dressing. 
Cold diéssed roots, such as carrots and beet- 
root, mixed with cold beef or ham. Mix with 
dressing; garnish with minced gherkins or 
chopped capers. Equal quantities of water- 
cress and young dandelion leaves; flavour 
with onion, and mix with dressing. Cold 
cabbage chopped small and cold potatoes ; 
pickles, and beetroot are sometimes added to 
this salad ; .mix with salad dressing. Corn 
salad with beetroot and salad dressing. Many 
more might be mentioned did space permit. 

I know there are people who persist in put- 
ting sugar, milk, and vinegar with salad. I 
have no directions to give to them, for I 
regard them as not being educated up to 
salads. I can only say that I congratulate 
them on possessing such excellent appetites, 
and I sincerely hope that they will always be 
able to gratify their simple tastes. 


PHILLIS BROWNE. 


HOW TO SELECT AND MANAGE 
SINGING BIRDS. 


SHALL not, perhaps, be 
far wrong in assuming 
= that a large propor- 
tion of the fair readers 
of this magazine 
cherish, or have at some 






pet. My intention is not 
a treatise on the art of bird- 
keeping—for space forbids. 
Plenty of information on the 
subject may be gleaned from 
any shilling manual, though 
en passant I would remark 
that German and French 
works on the subject are generally more 
accurate and exhaustive than English ones. 

The few suggestions I have to offer are 
mainly such as I think would hardly commend 
themselves to the attention of one perusing a 
manual, unless already possessing some previous 
practical knowledge of the subject. 

First, I would ask my reader, Do you wish 
to keep only one bird or many? If the former, 
choose'one of the following birds, which are 
all better songsters when kept alone: canaries, 
chaffinches, rose-linnets, larks: (these latter 
have to be hung out of doors, and therefore 
are not company); goldfinches I purposely 

remitted, as, while most graceful, engaging 
little creatures, their thin, hatsh’ twitter*cin 
hardly be called a song. Nightingales and 
warblets in general require too much attention; 
it is cruel to attempt to keep them:.unless 
onewell understands theirtreatment, and resides 
where. all the various things can. be procured 
which they absolutely need. G4 

Ifa single bird is kept otherthan the inevit- 
able’ canary, I should in preference. advise 
ei chaffinch or a skylark,.; Blackbirds, 

thrushes, and all talking birds are apt to be 
troublesome, and are uncleanly in their 
habits. 
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time cherished, a feathered . 
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If more birds than one are to be kept, choose 
from the following list, where they stand in 
the order they should be added :—Canaries, 
rose-linnets, .goldfinches,.. chaffinches, bull- 
finches, green-linnets, red-poles and siskins. ; 

As a nice selection fora medium-size cage, « 
T-advise one or a pair of canaries, one rose- | 
linnet or goldfinch, and one chaffinch, all, of 
course, male birds. 

Bullfinches are often tyrannical “and. vindic- 
tive in their temper. to their fellow prisoners. 
If they can pipe, they are valuable, and must 
be kept apart ; if they can’t, they are of no use, 
having nothing but their plumage and docility 
to recommend them. 

Greenfinches, if kept in small cages, are apt 
to.be quarrelsome; moreover, they have but 
little song. i 

Iwill now give alist of birds ot to be 
added to the aviary: Tits of all kinds. The 
large species are cannibals, killing and often 
eating other birds; thé gmaller are hard to 
keep alive, and don’t sing: Yellow-hammers 
are ungainly and clumsy in their movements, 
treading down, and hurting their companions; 
snow-buntings (so largely sold in London) 
hhave the peculiarly objectionable. habit of 
flying about at random in the'dark, when 
all the other birds are roosting, hurting 
themselves, and often killing others; robins 
will not thrive much better than nightin- 
gales, and are perpetual disturbers of the 
peace. In. their wild state all birds shun 
them, the blackbird excepted, who seems to 

seek their company. It is curious to note 
that these two birds have the same gait, as 
also the chaffinch and magpie resemble in 
that respect. A few remarks on diet will 
perhaps not be out of place, the subject being 
one of the greatest importance for the welfare 
of birds. 

Never buy mixed seeds; the mixtures sold 
always contain too much hemp and flax seed. 
Any manual will tell the deleterious effects of 
these seeds upon birds, though they for a while 
thrive, and sing more lustily than is natural 
when fed on this diet. Mix canary, rape, and 
millet seed in equal parts (the rape slightly 

redominating) as the regular diet; give a 

ittle hemp once a week, or, better, entice the 
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teak oF attempting to write * bird out of the cage, with this seed. You can 


after a while give them a very little daily in 
your hand, 

In cold weather more hemp may be given 
than in warm, and in very cold weather give 
a little fat a roast meat) in small quantities. 
Chaffinches like butter; ‘a very small quantity 


|. is good for them occasionally, asit in a measure 


replaces their natural insect diet. 

‘The best and most inexpensive aviary is made 
by having a box made the size of any window 
available for the. purpose, fitted outside the 
front, haying a glazed casement opening out- 
wards ; the birds will then be confined, as it 
were, between two windows, an outer and an 
inner one. This construction should be lined 
with galvanised iron wire, so. that either win- 
dow can be opened without allowing the birds 
to escape. t 

The sand and other refuse of the cage can 
then be ejected outwards, and ‘the birds can- 
not scatter husks and séeds over the carpet. 

in sisi S pancton, birds will rarely be 

ajling, and al ey require is plenty of water, 
regular’ féeding," sl ited supply or 
frésh ait; the outer casement | always being 
left open, except at night, and during cold or 
rairiy-weather.. ' { 

Asia final. recommendation, let me entreat 
all'who keep’little prisoners for| their amuse- 
ment: to tend’them themselves.’ If this seem 
a task, it is‘ clear ‘that they, do not feel 
the. interest ‘in their welfate which alone 

justifies ‘keeping birds at all... Birds left to the 
tender mercies of servants never live long, 
and the little attention they need serves to 





endear the little captives to thei possessors. 
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TILE-PAINTING AND DESIGNING. 


fILE-PAINTING AND DESIGNING. 


TAKING into consideration the number of our 
readers who are learning the art of pottery 
painting, we think it will be useful to them if 
we supply a few additional designs to those 
published on pages 728 and 729 of this maga- 
zine. 

Figs. 5, 6, 7, 8 are drawn from shrubs in- 
stead of flowers, as in the first four illustra- 





tions, and are treated rather more conven- 
tionally. Figs 5 and 6 are “autumnal” 
tiles, founded on the maple and the black- 
berry. The tone of colour should be rich and 
warm, yellows, reds, and browns predomiua‘- 
ing. The leaves might be put in in washes of 
colour, and the veins taken out before dry 
with the point or brush handle. Figs. 7 and 8 
might be painted in blue, single colour tiles 
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looking very well. In fact, blue is essentially 
a tile colour, for in very old houses the fire- 
places were tiled round almost invariably with 
blue Dutch tiles. A design for blue treatment 
should be clear, well-defined, and nicely 
balanced, and should be effective, without 
elaboration or high finish, Fig. 8, drawn 
from the traveller's joy, is a plant eminently 
adapted to this treatment, the curves of the 
leaves and stems being highly ornamental. 
Fig. 7 is founded on the 
palm, and requires no further 
comment. 

In figs. 9 and 10 we have 
panels formed of two six-inch 
tiles, such panels being suit- 
able for being worked up with 
ornamental tiles at top and 
bottom to form the sides of 
fireplaces. Fig. 10 is a figure 
of Autumn drawn in a ¢ily 
manner, and could be worked 
in blue or colours. Sym- 
bolical figures of the seasons, 
arts, and sciences, &c., are 
usually chosen for tiles, as it 
gives a motif to decoration. 

In fig. 11 we have an oblong 
tile panel, and it is suggestive 
of how such spaces can be 
treated. The wild rose sup- 
porting the head in centre is 
quite ornamental in character, 
the stems being made to 
assume a scroll form, and the 
colouring should, therefore, 
not be too natural. The 
head in centre, a portrait of Raphael, might 
likewise be painted in soft tones of colour. A 
panel such as this would be suitable for the 
top of a mantel-piece, and if several panels 
were required the head might be changed 
while retaining the same ornament. We may 
here recommend our readers to study Japanese 
painted pottery whenever they have an oppor- 
tunity, as they, of all nations, are the most 
successful Ceramic artists. 
While being wonderfully true 
to nature they infuse a quaint- 
ness and variety in all their 
designs which gives their 
work that uniqueness which 
is so desirable in all artistic 
effort. It is for this reason 
we have gone to some pains 
to endeavour, and we trust 
with success, to show the sort 
of designs most suitable for 
tile painting. To place any 
design on a tile without 
method or thought cannot 
be considered art, no matter 
how well the individual thing 
may be executed. It 1s in 
filling out the tile appro- 
priately, so that the lines 
shall flow gracefully, and the 
masses be well balanced, 
that we producé worthy de- 
signs. 

Of course in a short article 
like this it is impossible to 
leave nothing unsaid that may 
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further the subject under consideration, and 
all we can therefore hope to do is to set the 
reader thinking, and also direct the thoughts 
in the proper channel; so that a clear idea 
may be kept before the mind of what one 
ought to do, as all after success depends 
almost wholly on a right beginning. 
PReD MILLER. 
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TO IMPROVE ONE'S 
EDUCATION.—II. 


AVING al- 
ready dis- 
cussed a 
variety of 
methods 
by which 
one can do 
somethin g 
towards 
improving 
one’s self, 
it now 1e- 
mains to 
speak spe- 
cially of 
the actual 
work to be 
taken in 
hand. 
Writing 
for Eng- 
lish girls, it scarcely seems necessary to re- 
mind them that they should know their own 
language well, and that excellence in English 
studies should be our first, though not our 
only, aim. 

I. ENGLISH STUDIES. 

To be a fair English scholar it is necessary 
to be able to speak and write in a clear and 
correct manner. Elegance and grace of style 
may be added to these, but though they charm 
us much they are not absoliitely essential, 
while clearness and accuracy are altogether 
indispensable. To procure these qualities 
one requires a good sound knowledge of Zng- 
“ish grammar and analysis of sentences. 
When one always associates with well-edu- 
cated people, one naturally :acquires the habit 
of good speaking; nevertheless it is: really 
essential that one should know and be able to 
apply the laws of langitagesi;Unfortunately, 
the study of English grammar has not always 
been made as easy and clear as it might be, 
and it is more than probable that many 
readers @f this paper have decided that gram- 
mar is ‘very dry”; to these especially we 
would say that the subject is most interesting, 
and will not only repay you for any labour 
you may bestow upon it, but will give you 
much pleasure. Of the most. clear and useful 
books on this subject, and most to be de- 
pended upon, the following may be named: 
“English Grammar and Analysis, arranged 
in a series of lessons for home use,” by 
George Gill, price 2d.; “English Grammar,” 
by Dr. Morris, 1s., published by Macmillan in 
the Primer Series ; ‘* Mason’s English Gram- 
mar,” published by Bell and Daldy; “Morell’s 
English Grammar and Analysis,” published 
by Longmans, London; “The Handbook: of 
the English Tongue,” by Dr. Angus, pub- 
lished by the Religious Tract Society, 56, 
Paternoster row. The two first of these are 
quite easy books, anyone may understand 
them ; the last is for more advanced students, 
and “Craik’s History of the English Lan- 
guage”? is a useful book to study with it.. All 
these books may be consulted with advantage; 
but it is not necessary to use them all to attain 
.to_a satisfactory degree of proficiency, while 
it is possible that many of our readers already 
possess some of them without actually know- 
ing their worth. Having studied well the use 
of every word, and acquired the power of ap- 
plying the rules of syntax, the next phase of 
our work lies in reproducing our own thoughts, 
of putting down for the eye to see what the 
mind has taken in. This is really what we 
call composition. No one who has studied 
her grammar well can write incorrectly, though 
itis not equally easy to all persons to find 
words to express their thoughts at once. A 
few hints here: Make up your mind what 
you want to say, and say it in the simplest 
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manner possible. Never use a long hard word 
when a short easy one answers exactly the 
same purpose. Never use a word of the 
meaning of which you are not quite sure 
(look in the dictionary if you have a doubt), 
Avoid long sentences. “ In writing letters be 
perfectly natural, and write as you would 
speak if the person to whom you are writing 
were present. 

Style in composition depends largely on the 
command of language that one has, that is, 
the number of words that come readily to 
one, as well as one's power of imagination. 
A good style may be best obtained by the 
careful ead of well-written books, and by 
trying to write from memory abstracts of 
what one has read. A good rule, too, to be 
observed in speaking is to avoid careless and 
inelegant speeches, and to speak as if what 
were being said were going to be put into 
print at once. The habit of exact, methodi- 
cal speech, and of writing, in the most choice 
language, may be acquired by all ‘vho will 
take the pains to doso. Of the ar’ of com- 
position, Angus gives much help i: the book 
already mentioned, and there is a c. mposition 
primer in Macmillan’s Series. A book on 
‘English Composition,” by Johnson, for 
pupils preparing for examination, and pub- 
lished by Longmans, also contains a good deal 
of useful information, put in a simple manner, 
and the specimens of exercises or short essays 
written by pupils is encouraging, and shows 
what can be done by ordinary people in this 
way. Of course it is not expected that these 
should all be perfect, and many girls doubtless 
will be inclined on reading some of them to 
say that they are not very good. Some at 
least will be encouraged by the use of this 
book. 

Before proceeding further, it would be well 
here to remind the reader that though several 
books will be named on each subject of study, 
it is not in the least intended that they 
should all be consulted at the same time, 
The intention is rather to help the mary, 
which must include students in various stages 
of mental growth; as well as to cover the 
ground of the various books which may 
already be in the hands of those who read 
this, and therefore to save expense in buying 
what is necessary. 

To the student who works alone we will 
advise the use of one or two books at a time, 
and these mastered first, then a wider reading. 
The case is quite different where a good 
teacher is at hand to reconcile and explain the 
apparent differences which exist in different 
books on the same subject. 

2. Of ARITHMETIC every girl should have 
some practical knowledge. One must keep 
up the practice of bills of parcels, the use of 


Weights and measures, theS:working out of 


sums for wall-papering and carpeting, as well 
as know something of interest and stocks. 
All bills should be tested, and no girl who 
has the full charge either of her own or 
another's money should think of spending it 
without keeping a strict account. It should 
be casy also to calculate how much the odd 
ounces of the meat should come to, as welk 
as the quarters of yards of dress material, &c. 

3- EncLisH LITERATURE, too, is a neces- 
sary part of a complete education, and much. 
may be added to the store of knowledge on 
this subject during the whole of life. A 
knowledge of the chief writers of our country, 
with the time in which they lived, and the kind 
of work they wrote, should be perfectly familiar 
to us; and of the most important among 
them one should know something from direct 
reading of their style. The powers of obser- 
vation and comparison should be sufficiently 
trained to help each one to form an opinion 
for herself, in preference to repeating the 
opinion of another, though much deference 


should be given to the opinions of well-read 


people. ‘Chaucer's Prologue,” at least, 
should be well studied among the old write:s + 
Spenser’s ‘‘Faéry Queen,” should not be q 
stranger to us; and Sir Philip Sydney's book 
on “ Criticism,” Bacon's “* Essays,” and some 
other writings of those times, should be quite 
mastered. Of course, Shakespeare will be 


- Widely read. The separate plays published in 


the Clarendon Press Series, with notes, are 
very useful for those who study Shakespeate, 
a work which gives immense pleasure and 
profit. Some of Milton’s prose works, as well 
as his poetry, the poems of Dryden and Pope, 
and Johnson's ‘* Lives of the Poets,” should 
be read. One should also know something of 
the works of Addison, Defoe, Scott, Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Southey, Charles Lamb, 
Burke, Cowper, Jane Austen, Lord Brougham, 
Tennyson, Thackeray, Dickens, Miss Mulock, 
Maria Edgeworth, Macaulay, and many others 
too numerous to mention here. It is of 
mental culture only that we are now treating, 
and we therefore do not specially name re- 
ligious books, doctrinal or devotional, which 
have their own higher claims. 

To study carefully English literature, Stcp- 
ford Brooke’s Primer,” in Macmillan’s 
Series, will be found a great help, both to 
those who know ‘very little and to more 
advanced pupils. ‘Chaucer to Wordsworth,” 
by T. Arnold, published by Murby, is a larger 
and most useful work. — “ The ‘ Biographical 
History of English Literature,” in Morell’s 
Series, published by Longmans, is prepared 
specially for students who are not very ad- 
vanced, and has many helps in the form of 
questions and notes. Angus’s ‘Specimens of 
English Literature,” a companion volume to 
his ‘Handbook of English Literature,” also 
will be found most valuable. Nothing, how- 
ever, should deter students from reading some 
of the best works of our great authors for 
themselves ; the common practice of reading 
some other person’s view of a book, and of 
giving it out as one’s own, is by no means 
to be admired. Honesty in this, as in every 
other work of life, will bring its own ze- 
ward. 

4. EnGisu History, like English litera- 
ture, forms a wide field of study; but intelli- 
gent reading in a systematic manner will 
abundantly repay all who will make up their 
minds to read up this subject for one or two 
hours a week. For those who feel they know 
very little on the subject, Edith Thompson's 
little book will be a pleasant teacher; but 
there are so many good books on English 
history that it is difficult to say which is best. 
It is only right, however, that no one should 
expect any single book to be perfect. ‘The 
Student’s Hume” is one of the long-estab- 
lished histories, and -those who &now it 
well maintain that it is too useful to be set 
aside for more modern works, ‘‘Green’s 
History of the English People ” is a most en- 
joyable beok, but unless the “eader is fairly 
well informed on history, she will find-after 
reading it that she doesnot retain a clear.and 
comprehensive view of the subject, This 
book should most decidedly be read; but it 
should be used asthe companion of “ Student’s 
Hume,” which is quite different in style. 
“ Bright’s Public School History of Eng- 
land” is certainly one of the best books that 
can be used; but there are three volumes, 
costing respectively 4s. 6d., 5s., and 7s. 6d. 

In studying history it is a very good plan 
to fix upon a certain period, a reign, or a 
dynasty for instance, and get up very tho- 
roughly all its details. The lives of the chief 
men taking a prominent part in the history 
of their time should be) read from another 
source where not sufficiently related in his- 
tory; the literature of the ‘time should be 
read where possible with the history of the 
time.in which it appeared; Shakespeare’s his- 
torical plays should be read side by side with 
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the history.which they represent, and so on. 
The ‘Epochs of History” (Longmans) will 
here be of great use. 

Every student of history should read Dr. 
Arnold’s ‘Lectures on Modern History,” as 
well as those of Professor Smyth: they could 
be obtained from any good library, and are 
yaluable as showing what great teachers of 
history thiak to be necessary, and also in help- 
ing us to form judgments on historical events. 
or the few who are already well informed, 
and require deeper or more general historical 
reading, we would recommend that some 
acquaintance be made with White’s “ Nine- 
teen Christian Centuries,” Collier's ‘Great 
Events of History,” Macaulay’s «Essays, 
Biographies, and History,” Hallam’s “Con- 
stitutional History,” and the works of Froude, 
Freeman, Stubbs, and Erskine May. 

5. GEOGRAPHY as a study is so closely con- 
nected with history that it is scarcely possible 
to by well informed on the one subject with- 
out having a fair knowledge of the other. 
Geography may be studied in a variety of 
ways; it is possible to reduce it to a dry 
series of hard words; but it is also possible 
to make it one of the most delightful and 
enjoyable of studies. Much may be learned 
through ‘the eye; indeed, a railway journey 
may be made intensely interesting (and far 
less fatiguing than it sometimes becomes) by 
following from time to time ona good rail- 
way map the stations, rivers crossed, &c., and 
deciding the county in which they are situated, 
noticing the direction (winding or otherwise) 
the river follows, the nature of the district, 
whether flat or hilly, whether pasture or culti- 
vated land, whether the crops look good or 
poor, what the crops consist of, &c. In pass- 
ing through railw~y cuttings the nature cf the 
underlayers of the earth will be shown, and 
those who know a little geology will here find 
much to interest them. A boat journey on a 
fine day may be equally instructive. Few 
people will deny that a journey by rail through 
the Peak district, or from Exeter to Penzance, 
or by steamer through the Kyles of Bute, or 
from T.ondon to Plymouth, may not be made 
extremely instructive. 

There are many good books on geography, 
but a good atlas is absolutely indispensable to 
an intelligent study of geography, no matter 
how good the book may be. Much is also to 
be learnt from good-guide books, such as 
Black, Murray, Baedecker, and more than 
most people seem to realise, from ‘* Whit- 
aker’s Almanack.” To work well at geo- 
graphy the student should accustom herself 
to draw maps (not trace them) in which she 
fixes exactly the things which she knows 
something about, whether mountains, rivers, 
lakes, or towns. Books of travels will be 
found to give excellent geography lessons, 
and they shonld in all cases be read with 
the map in hand, every place should be 
found, and this remark also applies to his- 
torical reading.’ 

" Every English girl should know well the geo- 
graphy of the British Isles (some charming 
descriptions of scenery by Wordsworth and 
other poets, as well as Scott’s ‘“Lady of the 
Lake,’ give a charm in this) and of the 
colonies and dependencies ot Great Britain. 
The history of the latter should also be known; 
this would greatly add to the interest which 
attaches to the questions of the day, such as 
the war at the Cape, the occupation of Can- 
dahar, &c. Then we ought to know some- 
thing of the countries which supply us with 
food. Does every girl realise that the food 
raised in our own country would only maintain. 
the inhabitants of the country two days in the 
week, and that for the remaining five days 
we depend upon other countries? Then we 
should also know the countries. which buy our 
manufactured goods, and those which supply 
us with raw materials, &c. We ought also to 


be familiar with the countries near us, those 
which we may probably visit some day, if we 
have not already visited them. 

Some of the best books for the study of 
geography are Hughes’s “Manual of Geo- 
graphy ”’ (Longmans), Clyde’s “ School Geo- 
graphy’? (Simpkin and Marshall), «The 
‘World of Waters, and Recreations in Phy- 
sical Geography,” by R. Zorulin (Parker and 
Son), Milner's Geography, edited by Keith 
Johnstone (56, Paternoster-row), and the most 
comprehensive book, published by Stanford, is 
called, “ Geography : Physical, Historical, and 
Descriptive.” It is a charming book, but 
rather expensive. 

6, Erumenrary Science should also find 
a place in the studies of all girls of the present 
day. The present has rightly been called the 
“age of science,” and there are so many 
good books on the subject that every girl 
could fairly well teach herself something of 
such subjects as botany, physiology, geology, 
&c. The pleasure of a country walk is in- 
creased tenfold to all those who have made 
even small progress in the study of botany 
or geology, and all the pleasures of a visit to 
the country, or a holiday at the seaside, may 
be recalled by looking over one’s collection of 
plants and stones made during these times. 
Aailway cuttings, sea-cliffs, and other places of 
disregard to many people become objects of 
intense interest to the young geologist, while 
of the practical advantages to health accruing 
from a knowledge of physiology one could 
write for some time. 

‘‘Macmillan’s Science Primers,” 1s. each, 
are capital books on special subjects, but will 
require a good deal of industry on the part of 
the student. 

IL. On THE STUDY oF FoREIGN LANGUAGE 
AND LITERATURE.—Of foreign languages 
French is the most universally-studied, though 
German is much more generally learnt now 
than formerly. As the only sure method of 
acquiring any proficiency in any language 
depends upon a thorough knowledge of its 
grammar, we begin at once to discuss the 
question of the French grammars. Of these, 
none is better than Baume’s, published by 
Simpkin and Marshall (1st volume, 3s. 6d). 
It contains neither too little nor too much. 
Its rules are simple, and the exercises 
eminently practical, while the 2nd volume 
(4s.) containing the syntax, is invaluable. To 
all those who are familiar with Smith’s “ Prin- 
cipia Latina,” the French books on the same 
principles are likely to be acceptable; and 
“Household French,” by Havet (Sampson 
and Low), is a very practical French grammar. 
For those who have much time to give to 
French and wish to learn the conversational 
style, we recommend the complete French 
course by Havet. The familiar phrases, how- 
ever, used in daily life, as well as accurate 
accent, cannot be obtained from. books, and 
can only be acquired by colloquial lessons 
from a teacher possessing skill to guide con- 
versation and to correct errors. 

. As reading books, Cassal and Karcher’s 
«Modern French Readers” (Triibner) are very 
good, The junior course commences with anec- 
dotes and short tales, and concludes with longer 
and very interesting stories. The second part 
contains extracts from the best contemporary 
writers, and is especially useful as showing 
the real idiomatic style of the most distin- 
guished authors of modern France. 

Having mastered the grammar, and acquired 
a good stock of idiomatic expressions by these 
meons, the student,should now begin to trans- 
late from the English into French, in order 
to acquire facility of expression, and the ap- 

lication of the rules already leamt. The 
first book for this purpose should be Neven’s 
“Letters and Conversations,” for translation 
into French (Williams and Norgate). It con- 
tains extracts from French authors translated 
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into English, to be re-translated into French. 
The Key contains the original French. This 
arrangement lightens considerably -the work 
of the student, by arranging the English in a 
more easy manner for putting into French. 
“The English into French,”, by Van Laun 
(Public School Series), may bé used in a 
similar manner to’ this book. It has three 
volumes, but, these three together are cheaper 
than Neven’s book, and,. moreover, each 
yolume contains a good vocabulary. “ Half- 
hours of French Translation,” by Mariette, 
is a good book, but rather difficult. In making 
a special study of idioms, “ First Steps in 
French Idioms,” by Bué (Hachette), will be 
found very useful; but the book which every 
student who wishes to know French thoroughly 
should use is ‘Le Questionnaire Francais,” 
by Karcher (Triibner). It contains questions 
upon all the niceties of the language, and its 
systematic use must of necessity produce a 
thorough knowledge of French. 

In reading French we would say that instead 
of devoting one’s time to extracts from dif- 
ferent authors one should read short original 
tales, such as those of Souvestre, viz.: ‘Au 
coin de feu,” ‘Récits et souvenirs,” «Sous 
Ja tonnelle,”’ &c. After this we should recom- 
mend Erckman and Chatrian’s stories, as 
“ Madame Thérdse,” Le Conscrit de 1813,” 
« Waterloo,” “ L’histoire d’un paysan,” &c. 
The reader cannot fail to be interested in these 
works, and their natural, simple, and conversa- 
tional styles make them extremely useful. 

Hachette and Co. have published some very 
good reading books for advanced students, 
with explanatory notes, and biographies of 
authors, &c. The volumes devoted to About, 
Musset, and Téppfer are excellent; Colomba, 
by Mérimée, is a most valuable book, the 
notes, explanations of difficult passages, idioms, 
&c., being beautifully rendered. 

French poetry may now be studied, and no 
better books for this can be found than Cassal 
and Karcher’s «Anthology of French Poetry” 
(Longmans) and “Staaf’s Littérature Fran- 
gaise,”” especially the fifth volume, 

Classic French authors may now be studied, 
such as Molidre’s « L’Avare,” “Le Misan- 
thrope,” “ Les Précieuses Ridicules,” Racine’s 
“ Athalie” and “Esther,” and Le Cid’? by 
Corneille,“ Hernani,” by Victor Hugo, may 
be studied for the purpose of comparing 
classic and modern tragedy. 

For those who are beginning or are not 
far advanced in the study of German, 
“‘Schmid’s Tales,” 1s., published by Nutt, 
will be found useful. ‘They are extremely 
simple. They have no vocabulary, but 
steady use of the dictionary is an advan- 
tage sometimes. For comparison of English 
and German words few books will be found as 
useful as Neuhofer’s “ German Vocabulary ? 
(Norgate); and <Aue’s Elementary 
Grammar,” published by Chambers, 1s. 6d., 
will clear up most difficulties, as well as 
Meyer's “Grammar” (Collins), which is 2s, 

For the second stage of study in German, 
Buchheim’s “ Deutsches Theater,” with notes 
and vocabulary (Norgate), 2s. 6d., will be 
found a very useful work,- while more 
advanced students will find “ Prose Composi- 
tions fr Translation into German,” by 
Buchheim, extremely serviceable 

As such full directions have been given for 
the study of French, it is not considered 
necessary to enter into furtber details on 
German, but no student should consider her- 
self proficient in German till she can read 
Schiller’s “ Wilhelm Tell.” 

II. Music anp Drawina are generally 
classed as ‘‘ accomplishments,” and formerly 
so mach time was devoted to them (especially 
to music) by some girls that they scarcely . 
had time to do anything else. Now, how- 
ever, music with most people takes its place 
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as one of the required subjects of education, 
There cannot be a doubt about music being a 
universally favourite subject, and one which 
gives very much pleasure to most people. 
‘With a few exceptions we may say that people 
of all ages and all ranks love music; and 
music often has the most soothing effect on 
the sick and suffering. There are many 
inducements to urge one, then, to persevere in 
the study of music, and every girl who does 
not live entirely for se/f will strive to do her 
very best in cultivating her voice, and in im- 
proving her playing. To those who are 
unable to take lessons from a good teacher, 
we would say that a daily practice of scales 
and excercises for at least twenty minutes 
(not necessarily together), is absolutely 
necessary. No one who really follows this 
out will find herself at a loss to appreciate the 
help of an occasional lesson, which we should 
strongly recommend. One other point: be most 
strict with yourself as to tzme : always count 
in your daily practices. The best excercise 
books to use are Carl Engel’s “ Piano School,” 
and Bertini’s “‘ Petits Morceaux et Préludes,” 
both published by Augener and Co. 
Clementi’s Sonatines, and Kuhlau’s Sonatas, 
also published by Augener and Co., afford 
excellent practice, giving good work to the 
left hand as well as the right. 

Asa study-book we recommend most highly 
“A Plan for Teaching Music to a Child,” by 
Mrs. Frederick Inman, published by Simpkin 
and Marshall (rs. 6d.). It gives a great deal 
of very valuable instruction to those who 
teach themselves as well as to those who 
teach others. Mrs, Inmanhas a musical soul, 
and is perfect as a teacher of music. She has 
done and continues to do much good in help- 
ing to establish a love of good music. 

The fourteen 'essons in harmony, by 
J. E. P., published in the Znglish Mechanic 
‘and World of Science from June 26 to Oct. 
14, 1874, will more than reward every 
student who will carefully study them. By 
all means get them. if possible. 

To those who have only the use of the 
harmonium, as well-as to others, we would 
remark that the practice of playing hymn 
tunes is one of the best chord exercises, set- 
ting aside the extreme usefulness 0! being able 
to play hymns well. Girls living in the country 
are often liable to be called upon to play the 
harmonium in church, and only those who have 
undertaken to do so without sufficient practice 
will realise the importance of giving some 
attention to this subject, . while those who re- 
gret the want of a piano may console them- 
selves with the knowledge of being able to 
“manage’’ the harmonium. Sunday music at 
home too, especially in country houses, is a 
source of real pleasure when the family join in 
psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, making 
melody in the heart. 

To all who play we would advise strongly 
the cultivation of the power to accompany 
songs. To accompany well requires a special 
training, a sympat! y must be established be- 
tween the song and the instrument, and the 
pianist does much towards making or marring 
asong. There must be a gentleness, a power 
of adaptation, and a certain forgetfulness of 
self in a good accompanyist ; no desire to ex- 
hibit great execution, but the greatest grace in 
giving utterance to the most gentle sounds 
in order toadd charm and effectiveness to the 
voice. All girls with brothers will find them- 
selves wonderfully repaid for the efforts they 
make in doing their best when playing sungs 
for them, and many a happy evening may be 
spent in practising together such an elevated 
form of self-improvement. Everyone is more 
or less familiar with songs, but there are one 
or two books we would recommend for family 
and socialuse. ‘Kinderfreund,” parts I. and 
II.,and ‘The Garland Song Book” (with piano 
accompaniment) published by Boosey and Co., 
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are among these; also the “German Song 
Book” (the family singing book), by F. Weber 
(Augener and Co.), and Murby's “ New Tunes 
to Choice Words,” Parts I and Il. Some 
progress in music may be made by every 
person, though all cannot become great musi- 
cians. Milton tells us that ‘music hath 
charms to soothe the savage breast,” while 
Shakespeare says that ‘The man who has no 
music in himself, nor is not moved with con- 
cord of sweet sounds is fit for treason, strata- 
gems, and spoils.” 

Of drawing there is much to be said. It 
too has a refining influence on the mind, and 
is a very able educator of the eye, the hand, 
the ta te, &c., besides having a very effective 
use in making ourselves understood when we 
come face to face with people who do not 
understand our language, and we are reduced 
to representing our wants in rough sketches, 
or when one wishes to make one’s self under- 
stood in giving suggestions or directions to 
workmen. All people cannot draw, but all 
people could be taught to draw, and it is not 
too much to say that, with proper teaching, 
drawing would be as easy and familiar to most 
people as writing is. 

Among the higher influences of drawing we 
wish specially to speak of the cultivation of 
taste in form and in colour, in proportion, and 
in combination, &c. Mr. Ruskin says that 
“ Perfect taste is the faculty for receiving the 
greatest possible pleasure from those material 
sources which are attractive to our moral na- 
ture in its purity and perfection. He who 
receives little pleasure from these sources 
wants taste; he who receives pleasure from 
any other sources has false or bad taste.” We 
should strive, then, to cultivate this true taste 
and not be led away by the varying tastes of 
fashion. 

With regard to improving one’s drawing, 
the means seem greater than in many things. 
With a careful eye, a patient hand, and a 
diligent study of the object before us, we can 
do much by ourselves. One thing will be well 
to remember, not to be too ambitious, then we 
shall give sufficient time to secure success in 
our work step by step. Much help may be 
got by watching others draw, and only those 
who draw themselves will note all the little 
details which are secret springs of success, 
such as manner of holding pencil, of fixing 
light and shade, of sketching roughly, and 
lining in, of laying on washes, &c., &c. It 
is wonderful how much more interest one 
takes in drawings generally when one draws 
one’s self, and with how much more real 
benefit and pleasure one visits a picture- 
gallery or art collection when one knows even 
a very little of art work. 

The Science and Art Department, South 
Kensington Museum, has done much to ad- 
vance the teaching of drawing in England, 
and more’ especially among designers and 
artizans, and they have issued many excellent 
copies and models, besides which, they test 
the proficiency in drawing of every grade of 

ersons, and grant certificates. No better 
lesson could probably be given to anyone 
striving to improve in drawing than would 
be obtained by inspection of the drawings 
annually exhibited in the Museum, and no 
greater encouragement. Vere Foster, too, 
has done mueh in the same direction, and his 
books on drawing and on writing are well 
known throughout the country. A series of 
papers on’ sketching from nature has already 
appeared in Tue Giru’s Own Papsr, and 
“The Handbook of Drawing,” by W. Walker 
(Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday, Fleet-street), 
is certainly one of the most helpful of books 
that could fall into the hands of those who 
simply want guidance and counsel in their 
great work of self-help. 

IV. NEEDLEWORK AND HOUSEKEEPING 
are the special and sole duties of women, and 






those who are ignorant on these subjects are 
much to be pitied. The happiness oi life de. 
pends on the home, and the housekeeper has 
much to reproach herself with if discomfort 
and misery result from any neglect or igno- 
rance on her part. In these days of cooking 
lessons, ambulance lectures, lectures on health 
and physiology, &c., and in the face of innu- 
merable books which exist on the subjects of 
household interests, it seems scarcely possible 
that anyone could be quite ignorant. To 
our reader, we recommend the use of “‘ Home 
Comfort,” by J. Stoker (Stewart and Co), 
“The Chemistry of Common Things,” by 
Macadam (Nelson), “ Home Duties ” (Thomas 
Laurie), and careful study of the papers on 
“The Difficulties of a Young Housekeeper, 
and How She Overcame Them,” by D. Hope. 
Improvement in needlework is so 
thoroughly within the means of every girl 
that it seems scarcely necessary to mention 
them. Of course, practice, and patience, and 
determination not to be satisfied unless one 
does the dest that can be done, are among the 
secrets of success. For those who are not 
obliged to work for themselves, the dressing 
of dolls for children’s hospitals, and the mak- 
ing of garments as charity gifts, are good in- 
ducements to call forth earnest work. To those 
to whom the making and mending of 
their clothes is a necessity, we repeat “try, 
try, try again.” If you have a garment that 
fits you well, take the pattern of it to make 
others from, and never be above asking some- 
one to show you how to work; there always 
wlll be ready at hand kind and generous 
people who delight in helping those who help 
themselves, J. P. Mears. 
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CHAPTER III. 
‘So that is your ‘ gentle, docile little girl,’ 
Arthur?” said Evelyn a little later, when 
Sophy’s absence was first discovered. ‘ She 
does not strike me as being specialiy docile. 
I do not mean to me; that would be too 
much to expect. But to you ——” 

“I do not understand, my love,” her hus- 
band replied, helplessly, and a little wistfully. 
«*Somecning seems to have come over the 
child which [ cannot make out. But try and 
be patient with her, will you ?_ She will soon 
—very soon—grow to love and honour you ; as 
who could help doing ? I suppose she fancies, 
foolish child, that she is not quite the same to 
me as when I had only her.” 

“She is jealous, and looks upon me as an 
interloper,” the young wife said to herself. 
But she did not breathe the thought to her 
husband, who was evidently so anxious to see 
her and his davghter on truly affectionate 
terms with one another; and to please him she 
exerted herself next morning to be even more 
than usually kind and conciliatory to poor 
Sophy, who came down to the breakfast table 
cold, silent, and, it must be confessed, rather 
sulky. 

But her well-meant advances met with no 
better return than they had done on the pre- 
vious evening. There was the slightest 
suspicion of’ patronage in her manner which 
stiired up every ill fecling in the girl’s heart, 
though Evelyn herself was entirely ignorant 
of offence. But to be patronised by. a stran- 
ger! She, who had reigned supreme hitherto 
at the Towers; she, who had been her 
father’s own darling until supplanted by an 
intruder, should she submit to be patronised 
by her? Never! 

Besides, to admit this stranger, with her 
beauty and her winning ways—for beautiful 
and winning she was in spite of all—was 
treason to the dead mother; and was she to 


forge: the loved and lost because her father 
did? 

So the foolish child reasoned with herself, 
steeling her heart against the beautiful stran- 
ger, and even against her father, towards 
whom she felt a jealous, maddening bitterness, 
born of her absorbing love for him. 

So all the young bride’s advances met 
nothing but the most chilling of responses, 
monosyllabic answers, averted looks, and not 
the ghost of a smile. Evelyn merely shrugged 
her shoulders, and, smiling rather scornfully, 
told herself that the girl really was not worth 
any more thought or trouble. 

“We are going for a ride, Sophy,’’ her 
father said, as they rose from the breakfast 
table; ‘ wouldn’t ‘you like to come with us ? 
It seems a long time since you and I hada 
gallop together. I will ask Mrs. Gray to 
excuse you from your lessons this morning.” 
He put his hand affectionately upon her 
shoulder as he spoke, but Sophy drew back 
coldly 
“T do not think I can go with you this 
morning, thank you, papa,” she answered with 
flushed face and averted eyes; ‘I do not like 
to leave my lessons, besides——” she stopped 
short, ‘You and Mrs, Tremaine will not 
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want me,” was on her lips to say, but she did 
not give the words utterance. 

Her father urged, and Evelyn, at his re- 
quest, backed up his wishes, though, truth to 
tell, it was done reluctantly. But Sophy 
resolutely refused, and finding that marpig her 
was in vain, they left her to herself, Evelyn 
with a sense of great relief. 

The girl betook herself to the schoolroom 
and Mrs. Gray’s company, and bent low over 
her French exercise as she heard the horses’ 
feet on the gravel drive, and the merry voices 
of the equestrians. Her eyes were full of 
bitter tears and her lips were quivering, but 
for the world she would not let Mrs. Gray 
remark her trouble. 

She stumbled through her lessons somehow, 
and the elder lady, seeing that her heart was 
not in her work, and guessing the cause, kindly 
excused all shortcomiags, and, more kind) 
stil, neither asked questions nor made remark. 

Released at last, Sophy’s first thought was 
to get clear of the house, and she was soon 
mounted upon her chestnut pony and canter- 
ing over the downs, in the opposite direction 
to theone she knew her father had taken, feel- 
ing the exercise and rapid motion a relief from 
the bitter mingled feelings surging in her heart. 
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And so things continued, week after week, 
with very little if any change in the relations 
between Evelyn and her step - daughter. 
Sophy would “not or could not meet the 
kindly-meant advances. She’ still cherished 
the idea that she was miserably ill-used; that 
her father had been faithless to the memory 
of her own dead mother; that she was the 
only one in all the house who cherished that 
dear memory; that all sunshine had for ever 

one out of her life; that she was neglected, 

lespised, and altogether miserable. And so 
she hugged her sorrow, feeling that she was 
very hardly used, when all the time she was 
very far from blameless herself: 

And Evelyn, after the first:sew days, grew 
tired of trying to make friends with such an 
unapproachable subject, and gradually: gave 
up the attempt. It seemed a waste, she told 
herself, to lavish kindness and attention on 
such an iceberg. It would be better to leave 
the girl to follow her own whims and fancies. 
If she chose to come to her senses and behave 
better in the future, well and good; if not, 
why—with her usual sustonary shrug of the 
shoulders—she—Evelyn—would not break 
her heart. 

“ She is a stupid, spoiled child,” the young 
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wife wrote to one of her especial friends, 
“who thinks she is dignified and unhappy, 
when in reality she is only sulky and jealous. 
That is the true state of the case; but I do 
not like to tell Arthur so, for he dotes on the 
child, and will not admit that he sees any 
fault in her, though I can see very well how 
sadly troubled he is with her conduct. How- 
ever, I have made up my mind to leave the 
young lady alone. We each follow our own 
way of life, interfering as little as.possible 
with each other, and so manage very well. I 
should be sorry for a chit like that to spoil my 
happiness; for I am very happy indeed, 
dearest Nellie, and have got the best and 
noblest husband in the world.” 

Ani here followed a little rhapsody about 
Arthur's many perfections. 

And so time passed on, and the two who 
ought to have been loving friends and com- 
panions were drifting gradually farther and 
farther apart, while poor Tremaine himself 
watched them, sorely troubled and puzzled, 
knowing not how to set things right, and 
bitterly regretting the breach between the two 
who were dearest to him on earth. 

From her father, too, poor Sophy had 
seemed to be separated of late by a gulf 
which seemed daily to grow wider, and which 
she sometimes felt could never be bridged 
over, wilfully losing sight of the fact that the 
coldness and estrangement were due solely 
to herself. 

And so the months of winter passed, fol- 
lowed by spring and summer, and very little 
change cae to the little party at the 
Towers. Kvelyn was careless and patron- 
ising ; erlaes cold, resentful, and unapproach- 
able; while Tremaine himself bitterly lamented 
the breach, but knew not how to heal it. 

It troubled him sorely—kind-hearted, easy- 
going man that he was—and he wearied him- 
self with endeavours to change the discord 
into harmony. Why would they not agree? 
‘Why could they not be as happy together as he 
had meant that they should be ? 

“What are you going to do with yourself 
all day, dearest ?” he said one morning, as he 
rose from the table and drew on his riding 
gloves. ‘Iam sorryI have to be away on 
this tiresome business all day, but it cannot 
be helped; and I should hardly like to ask 
you to accompany me, even if the weather 
were not so very uninviting,” glancing as he 
spoke through the window, where the land- 
scape looked dull and grey under the No- 
vember sky, while a bleak north-east wind 
tossed the trees to and fro, and ruthlessly 
shook down their few remaining leaves. 

“Oh, I shall be all right,” Evelyn answered, 
with a little involuntary shudder as her eye 
followed his glance. ‘T only wish. you had 
not such a long ride before you on such a 
dismal day. I wish you would take the 
brougham instead, Arthur.” 

He laughed pleasantly. “No, thank you, 
my dear; no closed carriages for me! Idon’t 
mind a cold wind, even when it blows across 
the downs; and Mahmoud has often carried 
me on longer journeys and in worse weather 
than this. So you and Sophy must spend a cosy 
day together and be rea pie welcome me 
back in time for dinner. Good-bye, dearest; 
good-bye, Sophy!” patting his daughter 
affectionately on her cheek. 

Sophy gldnced up without the ghost of a 
smile, and offered him a cold'kiss. Her father 
regarded her for a moment with a wistful 
expression, and then tumed to leave the room, 
his wife following him. 

‘You will be cold if you come to the door, 
my love,” he said; but Evelyn only replied 
with a bright smile as she took a fleecy white 
shawl from the hat-stand, and throwing it 
round her head, followed him to the front 
door. 

Mahmoud, Mr. Tremaine’s favourite horse, 
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was standing there in charge of a groom, his 
sleek black coat shining, his head moving 
impatiently, and his eager feet pawing the 
gravel walk. 

Evelyn was realy with her usual caress for 
her husband’s favourite, and with a handful of 
sugar which the intelligent animal knew well 
to expect. She stroked and patted him; 
kissed his velvetty nose and bade him bring 
his master home safely and quickly. Then as 
Tremaine gathered up his reins and turned the 
horse’s head down the avenue, she stood on 
the door-step watching him until the last 
moment, and waving him adieux. 

The house felt very lonely and empty when 
she re-entered it, and yet it would be better 
by far, she told herself, to have no companion 
than silent, repellent Sophy, who had betaken 
herself to the window-seat with a book, and 
‘was crouched there reading, and never glanced 
up when Evelyn re-appeared. Mrs. Gray was 
away, so there was no one but the girl to 
keep her company. 

However, the two interfered very little with 
each other, and scarcely met all day except at 
luncheon, which meal they partook of in 
almost unbroken silence. Sophy was outall the 
morning upon her chestnut pony, braving the 
dreary day and the bitter wind, and the after- 
noon she spent alone in the schoolroom, with 
her favourite dog for company. 

Evelyn was restless and depressed all day, 
and would have almost been glad of Sophy’s 
company to dispel a sort of nervous terror 
which seemed to have crept over her. But 
she would not condescend to ask any favour 
of the girl, and so tried to battle with her 
foolish nervousness alone. 

The weary day passed somehow. The 
wind sank, and an intense coldness fell with 
the early twilight. The pools and little 
streams left by recent rain were turned to 
glistening ice; in the sky the stars began to 
gleam brightly and frostily. Evelyn declined 
to have the Laces lighted as darkness fell, 
but seated herself by the window to watch 
for Arthur when he should appear riding up 
the avenue. ‘The time for his return was 
getting near, and how glad he would be to 
exchange the outer cold and gloom for the 
light and warmth of home! He might come 
any moment now. Why, there he was! She 
was sure that was Mahmond’s hoofs clattering 
over the stones of the yard; but why had 
Arthur come in by the back way? Perhaps 
to save time; perhaps he wanted to get home 
as soon as he possibly could. She would rua 
and meet him, and bring him into the fire- 
side. x 

She Sipped: lightly down the stairs with a 
happy smile‘of greeting; but at the foot she 
encountered Sophy coming out of the school- 
room with’a'pale, anxious face. 

“Your father has come back,” Evelyn said, 
speaking more pleasantly than she usually did 
to the girl. 

“Mahmoud has,” Sophy answered, in an 
anxious, frightened tone. “I saw him come 
tearing past the window and rushing into the 
yard; but he was alone! Papa was not on 
him. What has happened, do you think ?” 

Evelyn caught the significance of the news 
in a moment, and her face turned deathly pale. 
‘Without a word she ran past the girl, 
through the side door, and out into the stable- 
yard, where, travel-soiled and foam-flecked, 
with his bridle-hanging loose, and an ugly 
bruise upon his shoulder, as if he had had a 
severe fall, stood her husband’s horse, while 
two or three of the men-servants were gathered 
round him in a sort of helpless bewilder- 
ment. 

‘What did it mean? 

(70 be concluded.) 


SAVINGS BANKS AND CLOTHING 
CLUBS. 


HE manage. 
ment of a 
penny bank 
depends 
somewhat 
on the num- 
ber ‘of de- 
positors and 
the average 
amount of 
deposits. If 
it be in con- 
nection with 
a girls’ 
night 
school, it 
will prob- 
ably not be 
a very large 
affair, at any 
rate at the 
beginning, 
and it may 
be managed on a very simple plan. 

The teacher provides herself with a bank 
book, the pages lettered and ruled for ac- 
counts. Every depositor has a page allotted 
to her, with her full name and address at the 
top, and she receives a card, also ruled for 
accounts, and bearing her name and address. 
This she keeps herself, and presents it with 
the money she wishes to deposit at the 
teacher’s desk at the hour fixed for ‘the bank, 
The teacher enters the date and amount in the 
book and on the depositor’s card, and drops 
che mone into a cash-box before her on the 

esl. 

A week’s notice should be stipulated for 
before drawing out money from the bank, 
except under special circumstances. 

hen a girl has given due notice, and 
comes to draw out a portion of her money, 
the whole should be added together, the sum 
withdrawn subtracted from the total, anda 
line drawn, so that the balance left in starts a 
fresh account. This must be done on both 
card and book. 

‘The bank book must without fail be balanced 
every night after the class is over, so that in 
case the book and cash do not agree, any mis- 
take may be detected and rectified before the 
particulars are forgotten. 

If a depositor loses or disfigures her card, a 
small charge—a farthing or a halfpenny— 
should be made for the fresh one, but the first is 
given gratis. This charge will not be objected 
to by the poorest, and has a good effect in 
making the girls clean and careful, Many of 
them take a pride in keeping their cards 
spstlessly clean and neat. They should be 
encouraged to make little bags to keep them 
in, and small pieces of print or cretonne offered 
for the purpose. Blank cards can be bought 
at any stationer’s, and besides ruling them for 
cash, and leaving a blank space at the top for 
the girl’s name and address, the address of the 
hall or mission room should be plainly written 
on each. If preferred, these cards can be 
printed for a small cost. 

This simple plan of keeping the money will 
do Well as Jong as the average amount in the 
bank does not exceed three or four pounds. 
If the affair begins to exceed these limits, it is 
better to communicate with the Post Office 
Savings Bank officials, who will provide gratis 
books for the depositors, with papers and full 
particulars for management. ‘The advantage 
of lodging the weekly deposits in the Post 
Office Bank, is that they give interest amount- 
ing to one halfpenny per pound per month; 
though, strange it may appear, the poor 
people do not seem to appreciate the advan- 
tage of getting interest for their money. 
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Fora bank on a large scale a more compli- 
cated system of aecounts is necessary, and no 
sum less than one penny should be taken, the 
halfpence and farthings add so mth to the 
trouble of adding the columns, and balancing. 

To turn to the kindred subject of the 
clothing club, still supposing the bank to be 
in connection with a girls’ night school, we 
must take it for granted, as is usually the case, 
that the great majority of depositors in the 
bank also belong to the clothing club. The 
two accounts must be kept quite separate, but 
it saves time and trouble to have but the one 
book. To arzange this, it is well to allot the 
two opposite pages to each girl, one of 
which is kept for the bank account, and the 
other for the clothing club, cach having its 
character distinctly written at the top of the 
page. The depositor can either have two 
cards, or simply keep to the one, using the 
reverse side for the clothing money. 

Before purchasing any material for a girl, 
she must have paid in something towards it, 
though it be but a trifle. It is most provoking 
to have a number of things left onone’s hands 
by girls who have changed their minds, and 
no longer wish to have the material. This 
they will be chary of doing if they have any 
deposit in either bank which might be for- 
feited. 

The needlework superintendent has a fund 
out of which she pays for the material she 
purchases. This is refunded to her from the 
bank as soon as the depositor has paid in the 
amount. 

‘No girl must be permitted under any cireum- 
stances to take a garment home till it is 
completely paid for. One has to be very 
strict about this, or the result is endless loss 
and vexation. The superintendent of the 
bank enters at the head of the Clothing Club 
page of each git] the amount owing, for which 
she‘ has received the bill, or a memorandum 
from the manager of work ; as soon as this is 
all paid, she gives the girl a small check or 
ticket, signed with her initials, and on present- 
ing this to the work superintendent the girl is 
allowed totale the garment home. This plan 
may sound at first unnecessarily complicated, 
but it will be found perfectly simple in prac- 
tice, and is quite necessary to prevent con- 
fusion. 

If.there is a considerable demand for 
material of a particular sort and price, which 
is generally the case with calico and holland, 
it is much cheaper to buy the whole piece; a 
considerable reduction will be made for taking 
such a quantity, especially if the tradesman 
understands that it is fora charity. 

Before actually purchasing or cutting off the 
material, the work manager should show the 
list of girls who have ordered work to the 
bank-keeper, who will see that she has nothing 
down against them already in her book. It 
does not do to trust too implicitly the word of 
any: of the scholars. They are, at any rate, 
liable to make mistakes. 





Dora Horr. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


Concnotocis7.—Write to the publishers of your 
large volume for a small introduction or primer 
suitable to the beginner. 

Liy or tHe Vattuy and Warris.—Write for the 
Cambridge Examiner, published monthly, post 
free 7d. Address the Publisher, C. E, Claybrooke, 
Lutterworth. 

Narcissus and Cowsuips.—The ‘ Home Naturalist,”” 
by Harland Coultas, published at 56, Paternoster- 
row, E.C., would suit you, price 4s. 

Impetuous.—We could not give such an opinion. 
‘You would require lessons. 

Musk.—Write to both colleges, and make the 
inquiry. 


Lecror.—We do not give addresses, but any Lon- 
don directory would imform you. ‘the books you 
mention would be of no use whatever. 

Sui We know of many hemes such as that 
which you desire. You will find in the “ Directory 
of Institutions for the Benefit of Women and Chil- 
dren” all the information you require. 1t can be 
had at Hatchard’'s, Piccadilly, W. Ask for part ii., 
and see page 146. The price is 6d. 

E. S.—We should warn you that, owing to the few- 
ness of the vacancies in the telegraph offices, the 
contest fur them is very severe, and that the regu- 
lations for admission are often undergoing slight 
changes. Thus you should apply, lirect. Sce 
vol. i, page 545. Your age should be between 
fourteen and eighteen, 

M. C. H. T.—We have already given a list of ace 
quirements expected of a “companion” in a 
reply.to former inquiries. You will find the ques- 
tion answered in the ist vol. of Tus Grrt's Own 
Parcx. But though needlessly expending our 
time, we recapitulate for you. A companion 
should be an agreeable redder, able to place the 
emphasis on the right words. Should be quick at 
collecting scraps of information likely to interest 
her employer, and to give pleasant topics of con- 
versation. Should be a good needlewoman, and 
abie to make up an old lady’s cap, or trim ber 
bonoet, or perform such-like small services when 
away from home and without a maid; should wiite 
a good ladylike hand, and write quickly, express- 
ing herself grammatically, and in good ortho- 
graphy. Should keeps accounts well, and either 
play or sing, and accompany herself agreeably to 
her auditors. In travelling she should study the 
coinage of the countries through which she is to 
pass; and make herself well acquainted with all 
the places of interest, so as to keep her employer 
informed of all. Also the best routes to be taken, 
and calculation of expenses in cach, But there are 
two very important qualifications of a moral 
character to which we must give due weight — 
cheerfulness of manner, and great patience and 
good temper, these being supplemen.ed by good 
breeding and’ extreme tact. 














MUSIC. 


Speranza.—The matriculation examinations at the 
London University are held in January and June. 
For information, address the Registrar, University 
College, Gower-street, London, For the 
Cambridge Examinations, address the Rev. G, B. 
Browne, St. Catherine's College, Cambridge. 

Inusittz.—The last-named manual would be suitable 
for a beginner. Pray improve your writing, especi- 
ally the capitals. 

Jantz.—Mr. H. J. Stark is the lecturer to the 
“Ladies? Theory Classes” at Trinity College, 
Mandeville-place, W. 

Epyrus Lorvs.—Inquire of a music publisher. 
‘There is no hard and fast rule, ‘The tendency in 
conversation is to drop the “e” before the“ d” in 
the past tense and perfect-participles, but in read- 
ing poctry and the scriptures it is fully sounded 
in many cases. 

M. A. W.—Pronounce “Czerny” as if written 
“Trerny,” the “c’® giving the same sound as in 
“Czar,” “ Tzar.’ “ Compound triple” appears 
to have been the usual name, but in some recent 
manuals we find “Compound duple” is adopted. 
So “doctors in music,” as in physic, agree to 
differ. 

H M.D. G—The piece of music you send us is 
written in # miuor. We think, “however, that 
there is room for improvement in your copying, as 
the accidental notes are very carelessly placed. 


WORK. 


M.A. G.—Make two kilted flounccs, cutting them 
across the material; or elsc, make two flounces 
with gathered headings, about four inches wide; 
also a gathered bodice, anda small cape of the 
sameto wear out of doors, with gathers at the 
neck, 

Country Girt.—We think your letter a very sad 
one indeed, and we feel gricved to hear of the 
useless life you lead, We are not told of any 
special gift ‘or talent being needful to fulfil the 
command, “ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, 
do it with thy might.” We trust you will begin 
from henceforth to “run the race that is set beiore 

ou,’’ striving for an earnest, active spirit. If you 
be not clever,” you are, at any rate, just as 
pees God made you to fit into your own place 
in life. 

Bayne and Annanet.—There will probably be 
‘some articles on netting at some future day. We 
areglad to hear that you found our recommenda- 
tion so successful. 

Onty A Cusuire Viozt.—You might have found 
the directions you desire in ‘Luz Grnt’s Uwn 
Paver, see vol. ii, page 2233 full information 
being given. We take this opportunity of saying 
that we decline to write ali over again ‘directions 
for work, or information of any kind, as our corre- 
spondents so perpetually require of us, when they 
have only to look for what they want in Tue Girt’s 
Own PAPER. 

Mona :Lisa.—x. We should think that a skirt of the 
exact shade of the red threads in the pattern 
which you send us would be very pretiy, The 
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same silk could be used for trimmings and sleeves. 
2. Yes, but it is not iasting. i 

Cuina peek epee ‘with ammonia and water re- 
peatedly, but we fear nothing will remove the 
shiny look, which is-the fault of the dye. os 

Fatima.— There is no newer arrangement of the hair 
than.a coil of plaits at the back, fastened by a 
comb. Your writing requires to be formed. 

Arpiz Brossom.—Lurban or “toque” hats are 
usually made with crowns of silk or shaded satin 
this summer. We should advise you to have a 
top of shaded brown satin. A blue shepherdess 

laid would be suitable, to form the scarf and 
Fodica trimer igs. 

Bue Borri:.—iry a Japanese parasol for your 
fireplace. We cannot agree in your opinion about 
either of the soaps you mention. ‘Lhe latter has 
been used for years at the Hospital for Skin 
Diseases, and your bad opinion would scem quite 
unfounded. . 

Exper Sister,—You ask seven questions, each re~ 
quiring a long and well-congidered answer. Kindly 
read the rules. For particulars about Kinder- 
garten schools and training, inquire of the Secre- 
tary of the “Froebel Society,” Mrs. Edward 
Berry, 27, Upper Bedford-place, W.C. 

A Snukzer.—r. According to the printed rules, you 
might have seen that silk was allowed, as well as 
crewels, for the embroidery, 2. When the names 
ot writers are not attached to their articles, Editors 
do not reveal them. We are glad you like that on 
embroidery. Consult a doctor about your com- 
paint. Many specifics are prescribed for hay 
fever. ‘To leave the neighbourhood where there is 
haymaking, and come into town for a few weeks, 
or go to the seaside, we may safely prescribe. 

Lorna Loont.—Turkey red is very fashionable now 
as a material for little girls’ pinafores and aprons, 
‘They may be ttimmed with white embroidery, or 
white Zorchon, or other coarse lace, ‘Ihe colours 
in which they are embroidered with crewels must 
be selected so as to contrast agreeably with the red 
of the material. You could not’ say, “Papa 
drove Linto town,” but ‘* Papa drove me.” ‘Your 
writing is too upright and a 

‘Wurtz 2x0sz.—Crewels should be washed in bran- 
water, a lather being made, and wring through a 
machine. ‘Lhe secret of success lies in the thorough 
wringing. 

Grayny.—“ Filoselle,” otherwise called “ Bourre de 
Soie,” is silk thread used'in embroidery, composed 
of the refuse of silk covering the exterior of the 
cocoon,andalso other kinds of silk ot inferior quality. 
‘Within the last fifty years it had greatly superseded 
floss silk, although it lacks much of the gloss of the 
latter. It is less expensive, and is kept smooth 
more easily in working. It is also used to form a 
toxtile for dresses, shawls, and scarves. The names 
by which it is known are French. 

SnoweLaxe.—Procure Judson’s dyes, and follow 
the directions given with the bottles. ‘Izy merino 
wool. 

A Constant Reaper.—To clean straw hats from 
grease or paint employ turpentine, and should 
that leave any mark, finish the cleaning with a little 
spirits of wine. 

Pxccorry.—lo take the shine out of the back ofa 
biack silk jacket sponge it wth ammonia. We 
could not.pledge ourselves tha, it will “ look new.” 

Murmi—The style of bonnets known as tlic 
“Grannie” and “ Cherry Ripe” will be muca 
worn this year. Your writing is fairly good. 

Resy.—It is likely that instructions for tatting may 
be given. 

Stveer SevenreeNn.—You had better put on cuffs of the 
blue sateen to match the skirt of your dress. ‘The 
latter will not-be old-fashioned this year. 

Ivy X.—We think your plan for rearranging your 
Holland polonaise is a very good one. if it 
require trimming put on bands of ‘lurkey-red. 
You might make yourself 2 round cape, which 
yould be inexpensive, instead of your outduor 
jacket. You spell well. Get a first book of arith- 
metic, and endeavour to improve your hand. 

















ART. 


Marirrra.—Not only is the name of the medium 
employed for painting on velvet given by the writer 
of the article, but there is an advertisement on the 
cover of Tue Gixt’s Own Paper which gives the 
address of the maker. see answer to “ Colin- 
ette.”” 

G. E,—Tho materials and appliances for engraving 
‘on wood are to be obtained at a manufacturer of 
engravers’ blocks. ‘Lhe wood is box- wood, white- 
wood, and becch, and India*-paper, proof ink, 
tools, eye-glasses, sand bags, and pencils are all 
to behad at the same place. The London Lirec- 
tory will give you addresses. A manual, giving 
all due instructions, with illustrations, can be pro- 
cured for you by any publisher, 

Krarperscunapet.—You can procure a manual of 
instructions at the shop where you get the model- 
ling tools and plaster of Faris. Water should be 
poured into a basin—three parts full—and the 
plaster sprinkled in; the water then poured ott 
which stands above the plaster, and the att: r 
stirred up with a spoon (not of iron), which will be 
of the consistency of honey. 

Miyxix May.—Try white copal varnish, o else book- 
binders? varnish. 
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Coxtnerrs does not appear to know what she is 
doing in finding fault with our ‘not giving ad- 
dresses.” If we did we should become " advertis- 
ing agents.” Procure a manual on china-painting. 
Our correspondence columns are chiefly designed 
to give advice, not to teach. An artists colour 
man would supply you with instructions and all 
appliances necessaty. Ask for‘ Roberson’s 
Medium.” We thank you for your kind letter. 


HOUSEKEEPING. 


M. C. P.—To dry arples after the manner of dried 
‘Normandy pippins :—Boil the fruit till moderateiy 
soft, then take them out and peel them, and place 
them in an oven, heated as for bread Leave them 
there for twenty-four hoyrs, or until the oven be 
very nearly cold. {t will be necessary to examine 
the fruit while in the oven, lest it should be charred. 
When the moisture bas been dried out of them, and 
they become of a light brown colour, press them 
with the hand until they resemble flat cakes. In 
this state they will keep any length of ‘time; and 
when required for use, are restored by immersion 
for some: hours in hot water Iry two or three 
kinds of apples, and judge then which description 
answers the best for this drying. We are much 
gratified by the kind approbation of our paper ex- 
pressed in your letter. 

BE. Y. and Fenrtopz Axw.—The method of removing 
stains and discolourment from white marble 
mantel-picces has been frequently described in 
‘Luz Gire's Own Paver. 

Azatza.—You allow your bread to rise too much, 
and keep it, when made, in too dry a place. You 
write a nice legible hand. 

Sweet Briar.—lty white of egg for cleaning the 
leather of your chairs. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


MistLetor BoucH.—Your general health and nervous 
system are quite out of order, and you certainly 
should consult a doctor, But apart from this we 
charge you to avoid ever being alone, or ever 
Pe gee to take a good walk daily. er your- 
self about something all day; go quickly from 
one occupation to another, and never sit still 
brooding only. Use plenty of friction in and after 

our daily bath, and dress quickly, and it possible 

be in bed regularly at 10 or 100 every night; 
banishing thought, and composing cael, to 
sleep at once. Do your utmost throughout the day 
to make everyone cheerful and happy around you; 
whatever you may feel yourself, 00 not depress 
them by your dreariness. ‘This is one of a 
Christian’s duties. You must not “ makethe heart 
of them sad, whom God has not made sad,””_ See 
St, Jobe vis a7. and Hebrews vi. 25. The Holy 
Ghost alone inspires anyone with a desire to be a 
true and faithful “chile of God." Let this fact 
comfort you, We are glad that you so much 
appreciate our magazine. 

JossPuixe.— Love begets love ” it is said; and if 
you desire to love Gad, think much over His good- 
ness and Jove and infinite forbearance to you, and 
to those you do love | Kemember that ‘‘ while we 
were yet sinners Christ died for us.” How much 
do you sacrifice tor Him, in. subduing your 
temper, checking hasty words, giving up time to 
His service, and the first thought daily to prayer, 
jn return for so many mercies undeserved and un- 
gratefully received from day to day? Take a 
* Concordance of the Holy Scriptures,” and look 
out all the passages referring to the love of God ia 
your Bible, and pray that He wou!d enable you to 
love Him in return. 

Mrta.—Nov2 is the betterhand of the two ; it is less 
cramped. 

Misriutoz anv Houty.—t.-If you receive such for- 
ward, under-bred-young men at the house st youc 
Christmas festivities—who p:esume to take wd- 
vantage of the liberty traditionally accorded to 
those who meet under the mistletoe—why do you 
hang up any?» Were it mixed with holly and other 
evergreens to adorn pictures, or to serve as flat 
decorations, tbe p:esence of these vulgar men 
would prove less objectionable, at least, in this 
respect. ‘lhere are few positions in civilised 
society in which a lady cannot protect herself by a 
little forethought and quiet reserve and dignity of 
demeanour. Much freedom of manner generally 
paves the way to such furwardness on the part of 
the young men of whom they afterwards complain. 
2. ‘The term“ punch” as applied to a bev, rage, is 
derived from the Indian word puny,” or'five »— 
referring to the five ingredients of which it is com- 
posed—spirit, water, lemon, spice, and sugar lhe 
Funjab, in India, is so named from its being a 
region with five great rivers. 

Huuiorrors.—There is a clock in the Crystal Palace 
which tells the hour of the day or night in «very 

fart of the world, in exact correspondence ona 
with the other; also ano.her in Cheapside, at Sir 
John Bennett’s. 

Bostey.—See the “ Art of Letter-writing” at page 
237, vol, There are small manuals published on 
all occupations, amusen ents, and exercises. But 
we quite agree with your father, that it would be 
waste of time for you ‘to learn to ride; and with 
your mother, that you should learn to mend your 
clothes, although while at school you could 
scarcely be expected to make them also. It is well 
that you are learning cookery; ro woman, in any 
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rank of life, should be ignorant of it, or any house- 
hold business. ‘Thank you for the’tiny envelope 
and paper. 

Proritey Rraver.—Say grace yourself, It should 
be short, not a formal prayer, as sometimes is used 
ia Scotland. In ships in which we have sailed the 
captain not enly says grace, but conducts the sun- 
day service, just to avoid the difiiculty you feel as 
to who should be asked. 

Hone. Konc.—Leaves or trees wither at earlier or 
later date in different: years, chiefly on account of 
the dryness or moistness of the season. 

Litriz Gem ---You .an get more suitable work for 
crewels than what you describe. Sic is Latin 
“so,” and means that a word is thus writen (sic) 
fur example. It is as if you put mark (!) of surprise, 
or to say that you accurately copy even an error. 

Harenert.—lf a father vies and leaves no 
estate or property may be divided, and the wite is 
in law entitled to only one-third. But, under the 
circumstances, it is not likely th.t this will be car~ 
ried out. Even if it came tv this the good God, 
who has given you heart to work for your mother, 
will proviae. 

Girsy.—Pronounce as if written Hoc:urn. The word 
Holborn is desived from O.d Bourne or Uld diecam. 
Both “1 and “d" are dropped, you perceive, and 
the Cockney “h’’ is prefixed. There was a small 
tributary stream running into the Fleet, which 
joined the ‘Thames in the line of Farringdon-street. 
‘It is now covered over as a sewer, after being 
known for centuries as the Fleet ditch. 1n Scot- 
land the name of Burn is still retained for a litle 
stream of water. You must consult a doctor or a 
chemist on the other question. 

Ticzr.—Take no notice of anonymous communica- 
tions, nor of perso:.s who do not give the true ad- 
dress. A written letter must be prepaid, or double 
postage is charged. A penny is the lowest letter 
stamp; a halfpenny only franks printed matter up 1o 
202. 

Cuniostry.— Ghost is only the old English word for 
spirit. Youask if there are any ghosts. Yes, of 
course, but never visible, or they would be ghosts 
no longer. No one ever sawa spirit. 

Sister Maxi.—It would take a long time, and 
would lead us over very difficult ground to answer 

our question, “In what do Catholics differ from 
issenters?"’ All who do not belong to the Ksta- 
plished Church of England are in one sense 
Dissenters, yet many of these Dissenters are also 
Catholics. “All who are in communion with the 
Church of Rome are, in kngland, Dissenters; so 
are Plymouth Brethren, and’ Friends or Quakers, 
and all the vario .s denominations of Independents, 
Presbyterians, !'xptists, and others. But in Scut- 
land the Presbyterians alone are established, and 
all others are Dissenters. In the Wnited States 
no body of Christians is connected with the State. 
In some continental countries ali churches are 
equally endowed, according to the number of their 
members. We give no opinion on such matiers. 

C. S.—showers of ais$ come by every post. We 
cannot undertuke to revurn them, although we 
often do so, if name and address are written upon 
them. Ifnot, they are hopelessly lost amidst the 
mass of materials that accumulates quickly, and 
basto be cleared away every week, We will 
inquire about your poetry ; if reserved for use, you 
will hear of it in due time. 

STAPFORD.—Ask a bookseller if there is any cheap 
manual on the subject of book-keeping, or ask 
a tradesman's wife, who will be pleased to obtain 
tor you the information you seek. : 

Timtovse.—Corns may be relieved by soaking and 
scraping, but they will grow again if the boots 

ress on the place. ‘Ihe inflammation of bunions 
is relieved by an ivy leaf soaked in vinegar, secured. 
with a strip of brown paper, left on all night. 

Dett.—Acid drops can be bought so cheap that it 
would be waste of time to make them at home. 
The same answer applies to many questions of the 
samo sort. When we give recipes, it is usually 
for things not so easily bought. sit 

Huppexseiutp.—If the maidenhair fern is in a pot, 
protect it by a bell-glass. 3 ; 

Ivy KarHigen.—Iry Judson’s gold paint, sold in 
‘small bottles at avy oilshop. Kubbing the frames 
will only make them duller. If the: pictures are 
valuable, send them to a gilder, if you tail with the 


















wash, 

Lorrm.—If the lockets are sold, ask the shopman 
what the monogram means. Af you haveseen them 
privately, the letters are probably the initials of the 
owner. 

A. J. F.—If the date on your half-crown be 1817, the 
‘coin cannot be “one of the reign of George 1.” 
One of that date beiongs to George IIL., of the 
first issue, and is worth qs. 6d.; and, if in really per- 
fect condition, ros. We cannot tell you anything 
about the spanish coin. ‘The name you mention 
was that of a famous publisher at Milan. 

Cora.tz.—A plain or second-hand guitar could be 
procured for 25s. or 305. 2. Always cut off dead 
Stalks and leaves from plants. —_ : 

Biosson.—If the fur of your Persian cat be white, 
rub it well with flour, and brash it out. But be 
gentle, as the coat is so’ soft, and sometimes of a 
Woolly character, and might easily be pulled o 
Sometimes give it a little fish, mever much meat, 
and not any fat, Greasy food would destroy the 
fur. A saucer of sop—bread cut into small pieces 








softened with hot water, and then milk poured ov 
it—and a alight sprinkling of brown suger is es beer 
daily food. A milky pudding is quite suitable. 2. 
You must refer to fe Gint's Own PApur fir 
numerous suggestions for sufferers from chilblains, 

Gxaparoxy.—Fronounce as if written “ca-tee- 
go-ree,” “leisure” after the manner of “ ledger, 
only substituting the “‘s" for the “g'’; and Lo. 
mond.” We are very glad that you find our paper 
ly h gratified by your ki 
5. a.—We arermuch gratifie ‘our kind letter. 
We are always glad to hear. from ” busy bees,” 
Jong working amongst, and well-earning the re- 
spect of all. Of the suggestion you have given 
respecting the quilt we hope to make use. 

Anxious 1NQUIRER.—We sympathise with you in 
‘your wish to serve your friend and her anxious 
mother. Never cease in your endeavours to gether 
away from her dangerous position. If you succeed, 
allweli. If she reject your advice, she will pro: 
bably give you up, and spare you the pain of part- 
ing from her. 2, Sit on a small cane or straw 
chair, and rest on the back. Offer the hair at a 
hairdresser's. 

Exics.—stretcn a piece of canvas by means of tacks 
very evenly with the grain, all dress, which draws 
it awry, being first rubbed out. ‘Lhen make some 
very dry and evenly-mixed paste with flour, remem- 
bering that wet may penetrate and make the 
colours ‘run, and ‘small lumps will also show 
through. ‘Lhe brush should be a flat one, of stiif 
bristles, and the canvas—-not the map—brushed 
over carefully with it. Then lay the map upon 
and place a clean sheet of paper upon it, ana 
smooth flat heavy rei which should not be 
removed untilthe next day. 2. If you write for our 
two catalogues—the ‘General’ and_the “‘ Keli- 
gious" — to's6, Faternoster-row, #.C., you wi 
be sureto sec suitable books for pr We thank 
you for your good wishes. 

Civr.—You will finda shilling manual at any railway 
station that will give all the information you 
require, 

Heatner — The sunflower is a splendid gold- 
coloured star-shaped flower, of great size. The 
heliotrope is a cluster of very small dimensions of 
different shades of violet. iow the latter flower 
was named after the sun it is hard to say, as it docs 
not “turn to the sun,”'like the former, neither in 
England nor Scotland. Hevanthus (sunflower), 
f.om Adios, the sun, and avithos, a flower. Helio- 
dropiam (turnsole), from hedzos, sun, and trope, 
tw ning, in reference to the curling up or twining.of 
the tiny flower branches. 2. Leave out the crim- 
son cioth, and remake your two-shaded green dress 
by the illustrations given at page 321, vol. ii., of 
‘Tue Girt’s Own Paver, 

Kriumnitpa.—The Spamsh language is exceedingly 
rich in proverbial sayings, gal en ca ase 
tell to which of the latter you refer in so very 
vague away. Your hand promises very well for 
the future. 

Buarricu.—We fear that you cannot remove the 
stains on your dark green velvet dress, as there was 
some acid in the ginger beer by which it was 
spotted. You will have to trim or re-model the 
dress. 

Lucy Neat.— You may polish both oilcloth 
and stained floors with beeswax and turpentine. 
“the latter diluted with water—to the amount of a 
quart ot water toa tublespoonful of turpentine—is 
the best thing for cleaning paint, but it must be 
washed off with care. 

Epetweiss.-We suppose that you mean to say 
* kiesole.”” It is a beautifully-situated and ancient 
village oa the summit of abil near blorence, in 
which is the convent where bra Angelico resided, 
and celebrated for the enormous Etruscan wails still 
standing there. 

‘W.U. Lyov.—We thank you for the recipe for furni- 
ture polish, which we have pleasure in giving our 
readers :—Hali-a-pint of linseed oil, plain, half-a- 
pint of vinegar, quarter of a pint of methylated 
spirit, 

Homuzess.—It is impossible to say how often back- 
slidings may recur. ‘Lhe effect ‘produced on your 
mind by the affliction which has fallea on you should 
prove a great source of encouragement. Some- 
times the result of continual falling away is the 
hardening of the heart and withdrawalof the grace 
of God, which “ bringethwepentance.” See Hosea 
iv. 47 and Hebrews vi. 5. 

BAxGkB,—Fronounce as spelt, “ Transvaal,” the’ 
elongated, as it were, and sounded as it is in your 
adopted name. We are glad our recipe prowl 
successful. 

Luns1tTe.—t earning recitations serves to strengthen 
the memory; but while endeavouring to do so 
household business shouldénot be allowed to suffer. 
On this account have a note book in your pocket 
and enter every new item as it crops up in the 
course of the day, referring to it from time to time 
to ensure the execution of your engagement. he 
likewise very methodical, having stated hours for 
the business of the day. 2. A fine pen suits you 
the best. , + 

‘Hoea.—Write. to the “ Sandwell Training Home,” 
‘Birmingham, as it is possiblo that yeu and your 
children might be taken in thero; or they might 
give you some other address and the advice ‘yuu 
reed. You might also consult your clergyman and 
the magistrate of your district, 
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MICHAELMAS DAISY. 


By SARAH DOUDNEY. 






CHAPIER XX, 
“ALL IN THE BLUE UN- 
CLOUDED WEATHER.”” 
THE birds in the Hurstone 
7 woods; in general, had a quict 
time of it, and performed their 
trills and shakes unheard and un- 
disturbed, It was very seldom 
that any melody save theirs 
was heard in those sequest- 
ered shades; but there 
came a certain bright 
day in March, when the 
clang of church-bells 
drowned 
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every other sound. Clash, clash, clash; 
it was a strange, sweet clamour that 
had a faint tone of sadness in it, 
as all bell-music has, The sun shone 
gloriously; golden arrows shot down 
through latticed boughs, and spent 
themselves on the mossy floor, where 
anemones trembled at the lightest 
breath. On such a day one might have 
fancied the fairies venturing out of their 
winter nooks to sport among the spring- 
blossoms. But it was no fairy who came 
gliding along the wood-paths, in pale 
blue silk and lace. It was only a mortal 
maiden, weeping human tears, and 
decked with greenhouse flowers that 
could not put the anemones to shame. 

Poor disconsolate Daisy had flown to 
the woods in her grief. 0 sooner had 
the bride spoken her farewells and set 
her foot in the carriage than the bells 
plashed out, and Daisy fled from the 
hall. 

She did not stop to take off her bridal 
finery, nor even to fling an old slipper 
after the carriage. It was Lady Jessie 
Boyd who flung the shoe, and the little 
Jord a handful of rice. The guests were 
not numerous ; it had been a very quict 
wedding; and when the hall-door was 
closed and the sound of wheels was 
dying away, Uncle Charles looked round 
in vain for Daisy. 

But she was not long left to make her 
little moan to the birds and wood-ane- 
mones. Janet Alderstone’s instincts 
had told her where Daisy might be 
looked for, and Mr. Alderstone went in 
search of her himself. : 

“ Daisy,’’ he said, taking her by the 
thand, “the dryads may be very ‘good 
‘company, but they shall not engross you 
to-day. I have a thousand things to 

:Say to you.” 

“And Iam utterly stupid; I have 
nothing to say to you, Mr. Alderstone,"’ 
‘sobbed Daisy. 

“That does not matter in the least. 
I will undertake all the talking, and you 
shall do the listening. Come indoors, 
Daisy.” 

“T will come presently,’ she said. 

“No, it must be now. For your uncle's 
sake,’’ he added. 

Very reluctantly Daisy suffered her- 
self to be led back to the house; and 
having slipped away to her room to wash 
off the traces of tears, she reappeared 
among the guests. 

Mr. Alderstone brought news of Rhoda 
and Maud. Both had been overwhelmed 
with astonishment, he said, at the news 
of Miss Woodburn’s marriage ; and even 
Dr. Garnett had been shaken out of his 
self-possession for once. And as Daisy 
recalled all the contempt that the Gar- 
netts had poured upon her mother's 
family, she could not repress a little 
smile of triumph. The smile chased 
away her tears, and she, in her turn, 
found something to tell. 

First there was the little history of the 
Leesons to be related. They had been 
supplied with means enough to leave 
London, and return to their old home in 
the country town. A grateful letter had 
been received from the young dress- 
maker, telling of the renewed health and 
strength that the change had brought, 
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and of the welcome given by old friends 
to her mother and herself. 

Janet Alderstone stayed with her friend 
at the hall that night. It was a trial to 
Daisy to take her aunt's place at the 
breakfast table next morning, and a still 
greater trial to receive Mrs. Lunn, the 
housekeeper, when that stately dame 
came to her for orders. But she got 
through it all very well, and one by one 
her little hands gathered up the duties 
that Cecily had laid down, and wove 
them into the tissue of her daily life. 

It was May before the aunt and niece 
met again, and their meeting took place 
in the earl's town house in Mayfair. 
Daisy spent a month in London, and 
then returned to Hurst Hall, full of 
joy at the thought that Cecily would come 
to the Thicket in July. 

Summer in Woodshire was full of de- 
lights, and Janet Alderstone and her 
brother were Daisy's constant com- 
panions. There were long rides through 
the woods, and out upon the moors that 
Jay beyond Hurst Gate, and extended to 
the hills. Daisy soon learnt to feel at 
home in the saddle, and exercise and 
fresh air brought a delicate bloom into 
her cheeks. She was gayer and more 
girlish in these days than she had ever 
been before in her life. 

The three were riding slowly homeward 
across the moors one afternoon, and 
Daisy’s glance wandered lovingly over 
the landscape around her. The hills 
were clouded here and there with a soft 
purple mist, and the waste land was 
flushed with all the rich colours of ripe 
summer. About half-a-mile from the 
winding road lay a large sheet of water, 
glittering, silver bright, in the sun, and 
bordered by the deep gold of gorse and 
the warm green of velvety rushes. It 
seemed to Daisy that the intense stillness 
of the little lake served to deepen the 
loneliness of the place. Not a single 
habitation was in sight; one or two 
shaggy ponies were grazing far away on 
the moor; but no human being could 
be seen. 

‘‘There’s the old moor pond,’ said 
Mr. Alderstone, following the direction 
of Daisy’s eyes. ‘‘ Many a good day’s 
skating have I had there in myboyhood.”” 

“Tt is a long time since the pond has 
been skated over,’’ remarked Janet. 
“We have not had a really hard winter 
for some years.” 

‘Harriet Bellister used to be wild 
about skating,’’ Mr. Alderstone said, 
smiling. ‘‘She got on famously in 
Canada, it seems, and bravedthe cold like 
the tough little creature she is. She 
gave me quite on eloquent account of 
her travels when I saw her in town.” 

“And wanted you to make her the 
heroine of a novel ?”’ laughed Janet. 

“She and Miss Sandon are inse- 
parable,’’ George continued. “Did you 
come across them, Daisy, when you were 
with Lady Hazlewood ?”’ 

“No,” Daisy answered. ‘I looked 
about for Gertrude, but I never caught 
sight of her anywhere. And Maud told 
me that she had not met Gerty since last 
Christmas.” 

“* Miss Sandon is going the pace that 
kills,’’ said George Alderstone, gravely. 
“My cousin Harriet is as strong as one 


of those Shetland ponies yonder ; but her 
friend was never meant fora hard worldly 
life. Inever saw any girl more plain! 
unfit for physical wear and tear, and yet 
she gives herself no rest.’’ 

“lf she only knew what peace was!” 
sighed Daisy. 

* «Tf thou hadst known, even thou, at 
least in this thy day,’”? Mr. Alderstone 
murmured. “Ah, Daisy, what a number 
of things may hide our peace from our 
eyes! Lhe pleasures of this world, and 
the deccitfulness of riches, yes, and even 
the lawful anxiety of bread-winning, may 
come between us and the most precious 
thing of all. And the end may overtake 
us quickly—very quickly—and then we 
shall wonder that we ever thought of 
anything else.” 

There was a silence, broken only by 
the sound of their horses’ feet, going at 
awalking pace along that quiet road. 
Janet was the first to break the pause. 

“Do you remember a tale we used to 
read years ago, George ?’’ she said. “It 
told of a stranger from another sphere, 
who suddenly finds himself in one of the 
cities of our earth. He is charmed at 
first with all he sees; he makes friends ; 
he enters into the spirit of the hour. 
But one day, as he walks out with his 
companions, they come upon a_ spot 
where there are green mounds and head- 
stones, and he asks what place it is? 
They tell him that it is their place ul 
sepulchre—the resting-place of those 
who have done with the sorrows and joys 
of this life. And then, for the first 
time, he learns what death is, and rea- 
lises that he, too, having become a 
dweller in our world, must taste of 
death. From that hour his gaiety is 
gone. He shuns the merry comrades 
he had loved at first; and when they 
press him to share their pleasures, he has 
only one answer—‘ I am to die; I am to 
dia |?” 

“‘T do remember the tale, Janet,” Mr. 
Alderstoneanswered ; “‘butit is a gloomy 
story as you have told it. Had the 
stranger been rightly taught he would 
have known that what looks like deathis 
really life. The beautiful promise of 
immortality would have filled his heart 
with a new hope, and he would have 
gone on his way rejoicing in the thought, 
“Lam to live ; I am to live!’” 

Daisy looked back’ to the still pool 
in its flowery setting, shining in the sun. 
The summer sky was bright above; the 
summer air was sweet around ; life was 
the reality, and death the dream. It 
was very fair, this human life of hers; 
and all her young instincts told her that 
God meant her to enjoy living. And 
she thanked Him that beyond it all lay, 
not the dark, impenetrable mist of 
death, but the clear sunlight of a 
glorious resurrection. 

Afterwards, when unforeseen events 
had given new associations to the 
scene, she thought of that day’s talk. 
But no more was said about grave su)- 
jects as they rode homewards. Mr. 
Alderstone began to speak of the quaint 
old fairy legends that yet lingered in 
Woodshire, and they were. still busy in 
discussing the origin of some of those 
tales when the cottages of Hurst Gate 
came in sight. In the fields around 
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the village the wheat was fast ripening 
in the warm air; orchard-boughs were 
Jaden with fruit; juicy cherries were 
piled up in baskets ready for the mar- 
ket; and labouring men and women 
saluted them with smiling faces. Two 
sturdy boys and a pretty little dark- 
eyed girl made bows and curtseys from 
one cose gate, and Daisy’s eyes 
brightened at the sight of them. 

“ There are the little Weevers,’’ she 
said; ‘‘ how rosy and happy they look ! 
Uncle Charles thinks that their mother 
will come back to them by-and-bye.’’ 

The friends parted at the gates of the 
Hall, promising to meet again before the 
‘day was done; and indoors there was a 
letter that set Daisy’s heart in a flutter 
of delight. 

Lord and Lady Hazlewood might be 
expected at the Thicket on. the evening 
ofthe next day; the letter was written 
quite in Cecily’s old strain, and was full 
of anxious inquiries about her (Daisy's) 
welfare. Cecily, the countess, kept her 
old love warm in her heart, and would 
never let it go, no matter what changes 
the coming years might bring. 

(Zo be concluded.) 


THE DIFFICULTIES OF A YOUNG 
HOUSEKEEPER, AND HO\ SHE 
OVERCAME THEM, 

By Dora Hore. 





ng NCE again we find Mar- 
garet full of pleasure 
and excitement, at 
the near prospect of 
a visit from her sister 
and - brother-in-law. 
They had now been 
married nearly a yea“, 
and were coming to 
spend the anniversary 
of their wedding-day 
at the old home 

Margaret no longer 
felt extremely nervous 
at hersister’s advent ; 
2 a year’s experience 
had taught her so much that she thought she 
might anticipate the visit without much fear. 
‘Nevertheless she was a little more particular 
‘than usual in searching in all holes and comers 
for any trace of dust or neglect, which she 
felt sure would never eseape Joanna’s eyes, 
ithough it might have done her own. Duster 
dn hand, she went from room to room, and not 
a table-leg or book-case-ledge was there 
which was not well scrutinized. 

The weather having already began to tum 
chilly and autumnal, Margaret, without wait- 
ing till the orthodox time, the end of Septem- 
ber, commence to put away the thin blankets, 
and lightest cotton and linen garments, ona 
spare shelf at the top of the linen press, replac- 
dag them by others a little warmer. The light 
curtains and quilts she determined to keep in 
use a little longer, for she was in no mind to 
horry the approach of winter, in spite of don- 
ning warmer apparel. But a little later on 
these two were all looked over, mended, ard 
washed, and put away rough-dried but care- 
fully folded and covered up, in the same con- 
venient place, the upper shelves of the linen 
press, there to remain till the spring should 
come round again. 

Margaret was interrupted in her occupation 
iby the entrance of Betsy, with the announce- 


ment: ‘Mrs. Melrose to see you, miss, a- 
waiting in the ’all.” 

“Oh, would she not come in?” 

“Well, miss, I knowed you was busy, so I 
never asked her in, but she is sitting on the 
all chair, though,” replied the maid, smiling 
pleasantly at her own shrewdness. 

Margaret looked aghast, and began to run 
over in her mind all the callers who had been 
to the house lately, and to wonder how many 
of them Betsy had reated thus. 

“Oh, dear me, Betsy, I thought you knew 
that you must always ‘ask people in, however 
busy I am,” said Margaret, agitatedly picking 
off the scraps of fluff that had clung to her 
dress from contact with the blankets. ‘I know 
you meant it kindly, but please don’t do it 
ever again, it is enough to offend any one.” 

There was a half smile on Mrs. Melrose’s 
face as she rose to greet Margaret, but she 
cut short the latter’s apologies by declaring 
she knew exactly how it had ‘been, and 
thought Margaret ought to congratulate her- 
self on having so considerate a maid. 

“TI came to bring you some new wheat, for 
frumenty,”’ she went on, when seated in the 
pretty little drawing-room. ‘Do you remem- 
ber some time ago you were wishing you 
knew how to make that excellent disn, and I 
said I would tell you about it when the corn 
was ready?” 

“Yes I do quite well, and I had been won- 
dering if you would remember, but did not 
like to remind you of it,” replied Margaret. 

“ Well, it takes some time to make, for, to 
begin with, you boil the wheat, a pint, say, in 
water till it is thoroughly well swollen ; and 
this takes a good many hours to accomplish. 
I generally put it to soak overnight, then set 
it onto boil first thing next morning, and 
keep it on ali day, so as to be ready for supper. 
Then take a handful of currants, and another 
of raisins, washed and stoned; stir these in a 
quart of milk, and set it on to boil with the 
wheat from which the wate: has been strained. 
Then add the beaten yolks of two eggs, with 
alittle spice and sugar; stir over the fire a 
few minutes, and serve hot. If it is not sweet 
enough you can add the sugarat table, in fact 
many people do not sweeten it during the 
cooking. We very often haveit for breakfast ; 
if you make a good quantity you can always 
warm it when wanted, and it is just as good 
as though freshly made. 

“Thank you very much, Mrs. Melrose; I 
always fancied frumenty was a purely country 
dish, and could not be made in town, for some 
reason or other. I know I am very pre- 
sumptuous to offer any suggestions to you, but 
have you ever tried stewed celery ?” 

“No, indeed, it is quite a new idea to me, 
in fact we cannot grow celery in_our garden, 
and I do not like bought vegetables.” 

“Oh, Ishould be so pleased and proud if you 
would accept some of ours ; we have quitea 
quantity, and we find it makes such a nice 
dish stewed either in water with melted butter 
poured over it when served orin milk, or broth. 
I will send Betsy out to get a few heads.” — 

Betsy soon came in with some nice cris 
young celery on a dish, and a search through 
drawers and cupboards ensued fora piece of 
paper and some string to wrap it up in, 

“T have found it such a good plan” said 
Mrs. Melrose, who had been watching the 
search with some interest, ‘‘to reserve one 
shelf in my work-cupboard for pieces of paper 
and string. Ifone wants to make up a parcel 
in a hurry, it is often most provoking to have 
to hunt high and low for materials.” 

“You buy sheets of paper, then, I suppose, 
Mrs. Melrose?” asked Margaret. 

“No, indeed, I never did such a thing in 
my life, nor string either, but every piece that 
finds its way to the house is folded up and put 
on the proper shelf, and there is a constant 
supply, though of course the stock gets rather 
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‘low sometimes. I keep a little bag into 


which I put all the string, each piece folded 
together and tied, so that it does not get lost 
or entangled. In the same way I keep an 
old folio for scraps of writing paper, fly-leaves, 
etc., which are often wanted for memoranda of 
various kinds,” 

«What brilliant ideas you have, Mrs. Mel- 
rose; Ishall certainly adopt those at once.” 

«Perhaps you would like another one. In 
addition to the tool-box, which is always in 
the box-room ready for use, I have a small 
wooden box in which I keep all sorts of odds 
and ends, such as castors of chairs and that 
kind of thing, and sometimes little pieces get 
broken off the furniture, and they are put inthe 
box too, till the convenient season comes forre- 
pairing them. My husband often laughs at 
my little contrivances, and says I was cut ont 
for an old maid, and oughi never to have 
married, but in spite of his ridicule I find 
the house is much more orderly than it would 
be without these little neat ways.” 

‘How does your farmyard prosper, Mrs. 
Melrose?” asked Margaret. 

“Oh, capitally, thank you, though it is rather 
reduced in numbers at present, and deserves 
the title of farmyard less than ever. To tell 
the truth, I used to get really more eggs than 
I wanted, as we none of us care for them 
boiled, and we never put them in our milk 
puddings except on special occasions,” 

“Milk puddings without eggs! I never 
heard of such a thing. Betsy would scorn to 
make a pudding without at least two.” 

«Then I advise you to make a change in 
that department at once, for it is really quite 
unnecessary. If you allow them plenty of time 
to cook slowly, indeed, the milk thickens and it 
tastesso rich you would hardly know there were 
no eggs. Well, finding I had more fowls than 
were really needed, I exchanged some of them 
for two fine young goslings, one of which is 
being fatted up for Michaelmas. You know 
Tam so patriotic and proud of my country’s 
exploits that I never neglect an anniversary 
of that kind.” 

Margaret looked so utterly mystified that 
Mrs. Melrose went on to scpletn, 

‘Why, surely such a learned young lady as 
you must know that it is in commemoration 
of the destruction of the Spanish Armada that 
we always eat goose at Michaelmas ?”” 

“T am very sorry to be so ignorant, but I 
really did not know it, and I do not quite see 
the connection now.” 

‘Oh, there is no particular connection be- 
tween geese and Spaniards, only Queen Eliza- 
beth happened to be dining off roast. goose 
when the news was brought her, and she was 
so delighted that she commanded that a goose 
should always be served on that day in 
memory of our country’s deliverance. I can- 
not vouch for the truth of the story, but I 
dare say itis as true as the origin of most of 
our anniversaries. By the way, Miss Colville, 
to start another domestic subject, since attend- 
ing those lectures in the town on hygienic 
cooking, I have been trying to carry out some 
of the theories propounded in them.” 

“Oh! I did not hear them, T think father 
was afraid of my trying experiments on him, 
so he did not recommend my going.’” 

“The lecturer said a good deal about the 
excellence of haricot beans as an article of 
diet. ‘Such a high-food value,’ was his ex- 
pression, ‘and so nourishing; even better 
than lentils.’ I have found them most excel- 
lent, and very easy of digestion. I should 
like my boys to make their dinner off them 
sometimes, but they do not quite approve of 
that idea, so I often maixe a stew of haricots 
and other vegetables, with just a little meat in, 
to take away the idea of a vegetarian diet, to 
which they strongly object, and I find it 
agrees with us ali very well; or sometimes I 
use them simply as a vegetable. I put them 
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to soak over night. Next morning I set them 
on the fire in plenty of cold water, and let 
them simmer till quite tender, which will take 
about three hours. Then I drain them, and 
put into a stew-pan with butter, salt, and 
pepper, a few shreds of onion and a squeeze or 
two of lemon, toss them well, and serve at 
once. The liquor I save for soup.” 

After a little more conversation Mrs. Mel- 
rose took her departure. Margaret returned 
to her work much amused, and yet full of ad- 
miration for her original friend, the “lady 
with ideas,” as Dorothy called her. 

Shortly after Joanna and her husband 
arrived, and a few very happy days were spent 
in éunton with her family. 

The party at dinner on the anniversary of 
the wedding-day was increased by the arrival 
of Wilfred Trent, and the young man was 
cordially received by his future sister and 
brother. 

The year had wrought many changes in the 
family. Joanna and Arthur were, as the 
former declared, settled down into a sober 
married couple ; Tom changed from a noisy, 
mischievous schoolboy into a business man, as 
he fondly thought ; whilst Margaret had grown 
from a child into a woman. 

“Certainly, being engaged does make one 
feel rather old,” she said, as she and her sister 
lingered for a little final chat that evening. 
“‘ How differently I felt twelve months ago, 
when I was so dreading your leaving me alone 
with all the cares of a household. When I 
think of it, it seems as if years had passed, 
and that was long ago, in the ‘ sunny days of 
childhood ’ that we used to sing about.” 

“ Why, dear, you will feel much older when 
you are a year married,” said Joanna, with 
cheerful conviction. 

“Oh, but I am not going ever to be married, 
Joanna,” cried Margaret, emphatically. «I 
don’t mind being engaged, but ——. Why, 
how could I ever leave papa and those sweet 
boys ? and, however could they spare me? It 
is simply absurd to think of such a thing.” 

And here we must leave our little heroine 
for a time; and where could we better leave 
her than in the company of those dearest to 
her, and happy in the consciousness of having 
striven to do her duty ? 

Perhaps before we next meet her she may 
have changed her mind. 


BOTH IN THE WRONG. 


CHAPTER IV. 


HAT it 
meant was 
that two 
miles away 
from home 
Arthur 
Tremaine 
was lying 
upon the 
road, help- 
less and 
unconsci- 
ous! Rid- 
ing home 
in the gathering 
darkness, his 
horse’s feet had 
slipped on a 
treacherous ice-en- 
crusted pool, and he had 
fallen heavily upon his 
side, flinging his master 
1, with violence to the 

a ground as he fell. 

They found Tremaine as he lay there, and 
quickly and carefully he was borne home, and 
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the assistance of both surgeon and physician 
called into requisition, But for long their 
best skill was powerless to rouse the injured 
man from his deathlike unconsciousness. He 
had sustained a severe wound on his head, 
and the surgeon feared serious internal in- 
juries, while coupled with these was the ex- 
posure to the severe cold of the night air. 
There was cause for the gravest anxiety. 

And so, suddenly, fear and trouble fell upon 
the inmates of the Towers, and for days the 
angel of death hovered over that stately home 
with his sword drawn. 

From his deadly stupor Tremaine only 
woke to the delirium of pain and fever, and 
each day the doctor paid his visits he grew 
graver and graver, and had no word of hope 
or encouragement for the young wife, who 
hung upon his verdict as if her very life de- 
pended upon his word. 

She watched by her husband's side with 
unwearied love and care, with no thought for 
self, apparently unconscious of fatigue in her 
terrible dread and anxiety. 

Poor Sophy was excluded from the sick- 
room, though she pleaded hard to be per- 
mitted to share the watching. 

«You could do no good, my dear child,” 
said old Dr. Merlin, who had known her 
all her life. ‘It is no sight for you, nor 
would he know you. Rest assured that 
you shall hear when there is the slightest 
change, and God grant it may be a favour- 
able one. Go and rest, my dear,” he added, 
pityingly, touched by the white misery of her 
face. 


But Sophy could not rest. Instead she 
would sit for hours just outside the bedroom 
door, that she might ask news of each and all 
who passed out. And there she would wait 
in a sort of heartbroken patience, torturing 
herself with the recollection of ihe breach 
that had grown between her father and her- 
self, reviewing her own coldness and sullen 
behaviour, and seeing -all at last in its true 
light. 

‘Oh, papa, papa,” she moaned to herself, 
“JT will be a better daughter to you than I 
have been if only you will live! To please 
you I will even try to love her, though it was 
she who seemed to separate us first. And 

et—no; it was I. Iwas so jealous of your 
love. But you really loved me all the time, 
didn’t you, papa? And you'll love me again, 
if only God will spare you to us.”” 

And then she would bury her face in her 
knees, with broken prayers, which seemed too 
deep and heartfelt for utterance. 

And so the weary days of anxious sus- 
pense passed by, and the fear and gloom 
deepened. 

One day old Dr. Merlin with difficulty 
prevailed upon Evelyn to go and rest for an 
hour in the drawing-room. He thought there 
might be a change that night, he told her, 
when she would need all her strength and 
endurance. 

“Tam not at all tired now, doctor. Please 
let me stay,” she pleaded. ‘+I cannot bear to 
leave him.” 

«My dear lady,” he replied, with gentle 
authority, ‘‘there cannot be any change just 
now; or, if there were, you should be called 
at once. You have not closed your eyes for 
so long that, though your anxiety causes you 
to forget your fatigue, I fear your strength 
may fail you when you most need it. Let me 
persuade you to rest for an hour at least, and 
you shall be told when the smallest change 
comes.” 

Reluctantly she obeyed, and slowly left the 
room for the drawing-room, as she had been 
bidden. Dr. Merlin had spoken of a crisis 
coming soon, and though he had spoken 
very guardedly, she could tell only too well 


that he feared the worst results. The fever 
had run its course with such unabated 
violence that the strength of the patient was 
almost exhausted. Was it possible that all 
medical skill, all love and care, all prayers 
and tears, would be impo‘ent to stay ‘the 
death angel’s sword ? 

“He means I shall need all my strength 
fur the last good-bye,” she said to herself. 
«Oh, I cannot bear it! It would kill me to 
lose him!” 

Sophy was sitting in the drawing-room as 
she entered with her weary step and wan, 
white face. The girl was standing by the 
window looking out over the wintry waste of 
country with eyes that saw nothing, and with 
a heart full of bitter trouble. She did not 
turn round as Evelyn entered ; she hardly was 
conscious of her approach. But the young 
wife, almost wild with anguish, and with a 
passionate yearning for sympathy in her ex- 
tremity, drew nearer, and, sinking down upon 
a chair, held out her hands imploringly towards 
the girl, with a pitcous cry of entreaty, ‘Oh, 
Sophy, help me to bear it!” 

Sophy started at the words, but more at 
the tone in which they were uttered, and 
turned hastily round. She saw her young 
step-mother sitting there, with her wan, white 
face, and grief-dimmed beauty; with dak 
shadows under her blue eyes, caused by sleep- 
Jess nights and anxious watches, and with a 
world of misery in her appealing tones. It 
seemed to Evelyn just then that she must 
have some help, or the strain would be too 
great to be borne. 

The piteous appeal of her tones, and the 
sight of the young wife’s anguish, roused all 
that was best and noblest in the girl’s heart. 
Ina moment she had forgotten all the sore- 
ness and bitterness of the past—all the small 
jealousies and trifling annoyances; and she 
remembered only how the wile was breaking 
her heart for the sake of one who was the 
dearest on earth to his daughter’s heart, and 
who even now might be slipping away from 
them. She only remembered how dear he wasto 
both of them, and in the unity of their common 
sorrow she impulsively sprang forward and threw 
her arms round Evelyn’s neck, with a gesture of 
loving sympathy that spoke more eloquently 
than words. Then, with a tender womaniliness, 
she drew the weary head down upon her 
shoulder, and smoothed the golden hair, until 
Evelyn's overcharged heart found the relief of 
tears. She wept hysterically for a time, with 

assionate sobs that shook her from head to 
loot, while Sophy waited silently and patiently 
until she grew calmer. Not a word was 
spoken between the two of regret or forgive- 
ness, but peace was proclaimed, and in this 
hour of bitter sorrow all the barriers had 
fallen down between them, and this storm of 
trouble had done what the calm sunshine of 
prosperity had failed to do, 

“Don’t give up all hope,” Sophy whispered 
at last. ‘1 cavmot think God means to take 
him from us, and he so dear to both of us.’” 
And then she persuaded Evelyn to lie down 
upon the sofa, and sat by her side until she 
fell into an easy slumber, when she stole away 
silently, returning almost immediately to be 
ready, when the weary eyes unclosed, with 4 
refreshing cup of tea and dainty little repast 
to tempt her appetite. 

But it was the thoughtful care and the git!'s 
unaccustomed gentleness which did Evelyn 
more good than the fragrant tea; and as she 
kissed the girl and glided back to her 
anxious watch it seemed to her as if her 
misery was robbed of its overwhelming bitter- 
ness by the thought that she had gained the 
girl’s heart. 

And Sophy stole away to her own room to 
pray, to watch, and, if it were possible, to 
sleep. And her heart was warmed an 
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lightened, even in the midst of her anxiety. 
Evelyn had only said, in acknowledgment of 
her litle attentions to her, “Thank you, 
dear.’ But the tone had said far more than 
words could have expressed, and Sophy was 
more than repaid. 

In spite of all her anxiety, Sophy slept that 
night, and for a time forgot all sorrow in the 
happy oblivion of youthful dreams. But from 
these she was roused in the early morning 
hours by alight at her bedside, and woke to 
see Evelyn standing there looking down upon 
her with eyes full of happy tears. 

“Thank God, Sophy, he is better,” she 
whispered, in scarcely audible tones.‘ Dr. 
Merlin says he has taken a turn for the better 
now, and the fever has gone. I must go back 
to him at once, but I could not help coming 
round just to let youknow. And now you 
cin go to sleep again with a happy mind.’’ 
She bent down to kiss her as she spoke, and 
then glided away quickly and 
silently as she had come, 
lJeaving Sophy to weep out 
all her gladness, her thank- 
fulness, and her relief in a 
burst of happy tears. 

It was a long, weary con- 
valescence, but the invalid 
gradually improved, and in 
the hearts of none of his 
dear ones did there seem to 
be any room for impatience. 
He was saved; he had not 
been taken away from them, 
ad that was more than 
enough. 

He used to wonder in the 
first days of his convales- 
cence, in a sort of weak be- 
wilderment, how it came 
about that his wife and 
daughter seemed to be so 
much together now; why 
they would sit side by side 
and chat so much together 
in low tones, and why Sophy 
had lost that hard swlen loolx 
which had grown almost 
habitual to her fair, girlish 
face. And he wondered still 
more with returning strength 
as he saw what fast friends 
those two scemed to have 
grown. He wondered what 
had wrought the change, 
but, while rejoicing over it, 
he did not like tospeak of it. 
Could it be a reality? Could 
it be that the old difficul- 
ties had melted away, and 
that in future peace and love 
were to reign supreme in his 
heme ? 

At last one day, when he was far advanced 
on the road to recovery, and he and his wife 
happened to be alone, he said, half inquiringly— 
‘You and Sophy seem great friends, dearest?” 

And then his young wife answered, with a 
happy light in her eyes—‘ Yes, thanit God! 
there will be no more dissens‘ons in your 
home, Arthur. There were faults on both 
sides; we have both been to blame. But sor- 
row taught us both a lesson we are not likely 
to forget. When we thought we might lose 
you,” and her voice faltered, “we found each 
other; and that terrible time drew us close 
together, and now I think I can truly say we 
love each other more and more every day. 
Are you satisfied, Arthur ?”” 

“More than satisfied,” he replied, with a 
smile of utter contentment. “It was the one 
cloud in my sky. Why, I would gladly have 
suffered ten times as much as I have done to 
have brought this about and seen you and my 
little girl such good friends,”” 
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“And so good came out of evil,” she said, 
softly; “and there was a silver lining even to 
this cloud.” 


THE EYES AND THE EYESIGHT. 


By Mrpicus, 


IN one of the largest cities of the world, which 
must be nameless, else there are plenty of 
people living who would know at once to 
whom I referred-—in one of the world’s largest 
and wealthiest cities there lived and flourished, 
not a great many years ago, a celebrated 
physician, He never would have been a great 
physician had he not had brains to begin with, 
and had he not devoted himself to study. 
When I knew him, his practice lay principally 
among the Upper Ten, and it is not too much 
to say that he was an universal favourite, 
especially with children, ladies, and the more 
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delicate and nervous class of invalids. Now, 
quite apart from his undoubted cleverness as a 
doctor, there is no doubt his extreme punctilio 
went far in enabling him to hold the place he 
did in the esteem of his numerous patients. 
This punctilio surrounded him, if I may so 
speak, like a rosy cloud, and not only the man 
himself and his actions, but his belongings. 
He was pleasant to Jook at; that is, he was a 
perfect gentleman. ‘Without any appearance 
of affectation, he talked the most beautiful 
English ; he talked like a book that is read’ 
aloud by an elocutionist. He dressed well, 
and that is saying a deal. His carriage or 
chariot was a picture; it always looked new, 
and his horses were a constant source of ad- 
miration ; they stepped as if they loved the 
labour, they held their heads as if proud of 
their kind’ master. Well, when this doctor 
made an appointment with a patient, he kept 
ittoasecond. Ifhe said, «I will call on you 
again at two o’clock to-morrow,” then, unless 
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something very extraordinary had happened, 
the doctor stepped out of his uarlage fat as 
the hour began to strike; if something extra- 
ordinary had happened, his assistant would be 
there to explain. Again, the very medicines 
which were brought to his patients were gotten 
up in the most elegant manner imaginable. 
It was a pleasure to lookat them. To look at 
them was too long to try them. 

«There is no occasion,” he used to say; 
“why physic should benauseous.”” Therefore, 
his pill-boxes were works of art, the pills 
themselves small and perfectly round, and 
either gilded, silvered, or enamelled with 
sugar. His mixture - bottles were of the 
purest crystal, cut and adorned; the mixtures 
themselves were always pretty as to colour, 
andl tasted more like liqueurs than anything 
else. 

“Oh!” I think I hear some of my 
young girl readers exclaim, “that is just the 
kind of doctor I should like 
to attend me when ill.” 

“But I wonder,” thinks 
another girl reader, “why 
our ‘Medicus’ is telling us 
this story. Perhaps he wants 
us to take physic, and he is 
merely giving us the sugar- 
plum beforehand.” This 
makes me smile, because the 
guess is so very nearly a cor- 
rect one. Nevertheless, I do 
not want my readers to take 
nasty physic, dué Ihave taken 
in hand’ and promised to 
write for them a series of 
papers having relation to 
their health and comfort, and 
I may add happiness, and in 
these papers | must, in order 
to make things as’ plain as 
possible, sometimes mix up a 
little physiology. Now, if 
they will promise not to miss 
that portion of my papers, I 
think I can promise to prove 
that, to parody the good 
doctor's words, there is no 
occasion why physiology 
should be nauseous any more 
than physic. 

But all the physiology I 
shall trouble you with to-day 
shall have a very practical 
bearing. You are blessed, 
Thope, with good eyesight, 
and I wish to tell you how 
to preserve it; or, on the 
other hand, your eyesight 
may not be very good, then 
I wish to show you how to 
make the best of it. 

The eye is in reality one 
of the most delicate, perfect, and beautiful 
optical instruments in the world, far more 
perfect than anything that man could con- 
struct. If ever you have had the curiosity 
to take a small telescope or opera-glass to 
pieces, you will have found that it con- 
sists of a tube or tubes, in which are placed 
many glasses or lenses of different size and 
shape. So likewise docs the eyes, and perfect 
sight depends upon the perfect shape and 
clearness of these. 

But a photographer’s camera serves better 
to illustrate the mechanism of the eye than 
any other instrument I can think of. If when 
with a friend who was being photographed, 
you have during the momentary absence of 
the operator lifted that mysterious black cloth 
behind the instrument, and peeped in, you would 
see a small picture of your friend in colours— 
upside down—on the pane of opaque glass at 
the back of the camera. Now, your eye may 
be aptly compared to this apparatus of the 
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photographer. It is a strong circular box, 
darkened internally by a peculiar pigment, 
haying an opening in front to receive the pic- 
ture, lenses to reflect it and bring it into focus, 
and a curtain called the iris, which is grey, 
hazel, brown, or blue, as the case may be, and 
a hole in the centre of this curtain called the 
pupil, to regulate the amount of light admitted 
into the chamber of the eye. The picture of 
anything one looks at after passing through the 
lenses and pupilis painted on acurtain composed. 
of nervous fibres spread out on the inner side 
of the back of the globe of the eye, and_ these 
fibres unite to form one large nerve which runs 
backwards till it joins the brain, and by means 
of and through this nerve the brain takes cog- 
nisance of the picture painted on the inner 
curtain of the eye. 

Were it possible for anyone to look through 
your eye from behind, that person would see 
in your eye a tiny picture of whatever you 
happened ‘to be looking at at the time, just 
as you saw the picture of your friend in the 
camera of the photographer. 

The eye is protected by eyelids and eye- 
lashes, and not only by these, for there is a 
gland fixed above it which secretes a constant 
supply of water, called tears, by which the eye- 
ball is kept moist. These tears escape by two 
little openings at the imner corners of the cye, 
and find their way by a canal into the nose, 
unless, indeed, they flow too abundantly, as 
when one laughs over-much or weeps; then 
they overflow, as a matter of course. 

Now, an apparatus so delicate as the eye 
must of necessity be liable to a great many 
ailments, and the eyes of young pcople, and 
especially girls, are more easily hurt than 
those of their elders. 

Some of these ailments are congenital; that 
is, they are born with the individual. The 
eye itself may be badly shaped, and this would 
result either in what is called long-sightedness 
or short-sightedne: On the other hand, 
the globe of the eye is moved by a set of 
muscles which draw it from side to side, or up 
or down, according to whichever way one 
wishes to look. If one of these muscles is too 
short, it will prevent the cye from moving 
correctly, draw it to its own side, in fact; 
hence squinting will be the result—a condition 
which a surgical operation, by no means a 
very painful one, will mitigate if not remove 
entirely 

Long-sightedness is more rare in the young 
than short. Little can be done for it, if the 
girl is in good and robust health, except by 
wearing convex glasses, which must be pur- 
chased at the shop of a scientific optician. 
Round glasses are not so nice; they should be 
so shaped that there is no difficulty in seeing 
over them. If the girl is not very strong, then 
I should advise the use of iron tonics—the 
dialysed iron of the shops—or quinine wine 
and steel drops, plenty of wholesome exercise, 
and the cold bath with sea-salt in it every 
morning. Cold water frequently applicd to 
eyes and brow by means of a sponge will also 
do good. 

Short-sightedness. This is a condition which 
also necessitates the wearing of double eye- 
glasses (not single). The sufferer should not 
delay consulting the head physician at some 
eye hospital. Good may be the happy result; 
and she should at all times avoid fatiguing 
either the eye or the brain, 

I mentioned the curtain of nerve filaments 
spread out on the back of the cyeball. This 
may come to be the seat of trouble, and a kind 
of nerve blindness be the result, in which the 
sight fails often without any apparent cause; 
especially does it often come on after long 
reading ina bright light, but sometimes the 
patient can only see in broad daylight, while 
there are occasional attacks of headache, and 
many other distressing nervous symptoms. I 
gan hardly lay down exact rules for the treat- 
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ment of this disagreeable complaint, as it 
arises from so many different causes. But, as 
a general rule, the health must be most care- 
fully studied ; the dict should be nourishing, 
and partaken of with regularity; plenty of 
exercise in the open air is imperative ; every- 
thing that distresses the mind or fatigues the 
body should be avoided, and if possible 
change of residence, either to the seaside or a 
bracing hilly part of the country, should be 
tried, These, with some nervine tonic, will 
often work wonders. Perhaps the phosphate 
of zine, with diluted phosphoric acid and tine- 
ture of iron is the best tonic that can be taken. 
Dose according to age, but any respectable 
chemist could compound such a mixture. 

Young girls often suffer from a kind of 
fatigue of sight, if Imay call itso. I men- 
tioned the muscles that move the eyeball. 
This ailment is caused by weakness in them, 
The symptoms most noticeable to the sufferer 
herself area pained and confused feeling after 
reading for any length of time, or the letters 
get mingled up together, and the eyes feel 
weak and painful, and often spots and flying 
images like small transparent hairs appear 
before the eyes. 

This condition of the eyesight shows that 
the strength of the body is far below par. 
Rest must be taken whenever fatigue of either 
body or eyes is felt. Frequent cold douches 
to the cyés doa great deal of good, and the 
cold salt water bath should be used every 
moming, and probably stecl drops will be 
necded, and cither cod-liver oil or the malt 
extract now sold in all chemist’s shops ; from 
five to fifteen drops of the tincture of steel is 
the proper dose, according to the age; five 
drops for five years, six for six, and so on. 
Spectacles may do good in a case of this kind, 
but I doubt it very much. 

T will say nothing here about the more dan- 
gerous inflammations of the eyes. ‘They form 
a class of most painful affections which it 
would be wrong of me to attempt to treat on 
paper. When anything of this kind takes 
place, rest must be enjoined, a dose of Epsom 
salts taken, and the eyes covered with pledgets 
of wet lint. Nothing morc had better be done 
till the doctor arrives. 

Girls suffer at times from what is commonly 
called weak or sore eyes. In these cases not 
only is the eye easily tired and pained, espe- 
cially by a ‘bright light, or by reading, or 
(king on any white material, but if examined, 
the insides of the lids will be found red and 
somevhat inflamed, there is often a little 
matter about them in the moming, and the 
eyelashes do not grow as they ought to. 

The eyes should be bathed three or four 
times a day with very cold water, and inde- 
pendent of this, an eye-wash should be used ; I 
do not think anything is better than two or 
three grains of powdered alum to an ounce of 
rose-water, This should be used three times 
a day. A gentle layative should be taken 
once a week, and cod-liver oil regularly three 
timesa day. A warm foot-bath with a hand- 
ful of mustard in it should be used every night, 
care being taken not to catch cold during the 
day. The work should be light, the exercise 
in the open air abundant. Too much care can- 
not be taken of a girl suffering thus; the loss 
of sight is a terrible accident, and this ailment 
may be the forerunner of that calamity. Sul- 
phate of zine, three grains to an ounce of rose- 
water, is a very nice application for sore cyes, 
and so is cold green tea; it should not be too 
strong; it ought to resemble pale brandy in 
colour. In-growing eyelashes is a very painful 
complaint, but they must not be cut, but ex- 
tracted with a fine forceps. Sometimes a kind 
of eruption comes out on the margin of the 
eyelids, and the eyes are nearly closed of a 
moming. The state of the health here wants 
seeing to, and once again I may recommend, 
good pure cod-liver oil. That purchased from 


















the fishmonger is not only the cheapest, but it 
is free from adulteration. If money is noobject, 
get the light-brown cod-liver oil. The eyelids 
should be smeared with a little nitrate of mer- 
cury ointment every night and a cold douche 
used three or four times a day. 

Every girl knows what a stye is; many know 
to their sorrow. It admits of no harsh treat- 
ment, hot fomentations by day and a bread 
poultice at night, and when it breaks it ought 
not to be squeezed. A dose of Fpsom salts 
will tend to remove the inflammation. But 
depend upon it, if you are constantly taking 
styes one after another your blood cannot be 
ina very pure condition. You might try the 
old woman’s remedy of a mixture of sulphur, 
cream of tartar, and treacle. Yes, I admit 
it is neither nice to take nor pretty to look at ; 
there is neither poetry nor romance about it, 
but——, 1 must add, in conclusion, that if you 
would preserve your eyesight and haveit strong 
and good, you must live well and regularly, 
avoid cold and damp either in the feet or body, 
rise carly, and do not forget the bath; in fact, 
obey all the rules that regulate the health of 
the human frame. 

Never fatigue the eyes. Do not work in the 
gloaming, nor in too {reata glare of light, and 
do not read in a railway carriage. 

Exercise in the open-air strengthens every 
part of the system, and the eyes as well. Do 
not be afraid to read the very smallest of 
print, nor to try to decipher even the most 
distant objects in a landscape. This is the 
best of exercise for young eyes; but give the 
eyes rest at the very first sign or feeling of 
fatigue. 





THE MOUNTAIN TOP. 
AN ALLEGORY 


HE mountain top 
yas all aglow in the 
sunlight. 

Below the valley 
jay in shadow; 
dark, cool, and 
green, with the river 
winding through 
the verdant 
meadows and the 
trees forming grate- 
ful shadows from 
the noonday heat. 

: But on the bare 
rough sides of the 
mountain the sun 
> shone with relent- 
Jess brightness, and all the air was quivering in 
the sultry glow. No cool shade there ; nothing 
but the blazing sunshine and the great granile 
boulders, the rough shale, the steep weary 
mountain paths, and the fierce pitiless heat. 
But the pathways of the toilsome ascent ended 
in the golden glory; in sweet glowing colours, 
that would soften and deepen as evening drew 
on, and would be shining in all their unearthly 
yadiance, when the vale below would be 
wrapped in gloom. ett 

And up the weary ascent many pilgrims 
were toiling, casting back no longing looks to 
the cool green shadows they were leaving 
behind thcin, but directing their gaze to the 
golden glory before. And in watching its 
brightness, to which their every step was 
bringing them nearer, they forgot to notice 
how steep and weary was the way; how the 
stones and slippery shale hurt their tired feet, 
and how pitilessly fell the scorching blaze of 
the sun on the bare mountain side. 5 

In the cool valley, Gustave was resting, 
leaning against a green bank, grassy and 
flower-bestrewn. Birds were singing over- 
head, cool fruits hung within easy reach of 
his hand; deep was the shade around him; a 
little stream went singing and gurgling over the 





stones at his feet, a soft fragrance of flowers 
filled the air, From this cool retreat the young 
manlooked ont into the hot sunshine, and 
watched the pilgrims, as they passed him by, 
toiling up the weary ascent of the mountain. 
And as they passed many of them spoke to 
him. 

“Come with us, Gustave,” they said, 
‘night will come on, and then the valley will 
be dark.” 

But the young man only laughed.“ Night 
is a long way off yet. “The mountain path 
for you, if you like, but J do not care to leave 
the shade, the birds, the fruit, and the flowers.” 

And he stretched himself on tlie grassy bank 
and watched them as they went on their toil- 
some way, and some few looked back at him 
wistfully, beckoring him on; but he only 
shook his head, and laughed again. 

Presently a little child came past—a lovely 
boy, with flowing locks, and a look in his 
bright blue eyes like that the angels have 
who .‘¢do always behold the face of the 
Father.” 

And Gustave called to the child: “ Where 
are you going? Stay here with me, ‘midst 
the flowers and the birds; the sun is hot, but 
it is cool and shady here.”* 

The child paused on his way, and answered, 
“TI cannot stay; I am going to climb the 
mountains to reach the top before the golden 
glory fades away.” 

“Nay,” said the young man; “ the moun- 
tain path is not for such as you! The way is 
long and rough, and you are small and young, 
ind your little feet are tender; you cannot 
climb the mountain, child; stay with me.” 

“TJ am not afraid,” the boy answered ; and 
alight seemed to break over his little face. 
“I know the way is steep and long, but I 
have a Friend to help me over the difficult 
parts. He is a very kind friend, and always 
helps the little children, so that the way may 
not be too hard for them, and He wi'l help you 
too, Gustave ; for He has travelled along the 
wy Himself, and knows how steep it is some- 
limes, and how hot the sun shines and how 
tired we get. Come with me, Gustave !’? 

“But the valley is so cool and pleasant,” 
pleaded the young man; ‘‘and the mountain 
looks so steep and bare, and storms come 
sometimes, and there is no shelter then.” 

“But my Friend will shelter me,” said the 
child. ‘He won't let the storms beat too 
hard, and He will help me until I reach the 
mountain top, where there are no storms. 
Come with me, Gustave, for night will be 
here soon, and it will be very dark in the 
valley then, and storms come here as well as 
on the mountain side. Let us goup together ; 
dear Gustave, come with me.” The child 
held out his hand. 

The young man hesitated a moment, and 
half mace a movement to rise and go with 
the boy; but the sun shone hot, the shadow 
was so tempting, the birds sang so sweetly, 
the cool.breeze kissed his brow so lovingly, 
and night would not come yet. So he fell 
back again, and answered, as he had answered 
the pilgrims before: ‘The mountain path 
for you, if you choose,.but I do not care to 
icaye the shade.” 

A sad, grieved look came over the child’s 
face as he’ passed on his way, and Gustave 
watched him as he joined the band of pilgrims 
—some so faint and weary—toiling along the 
rough path that led to the golden summit. 

But the boy was young and active, and the 
road did not seem so hard to him as to many 
who went the same way; and as Gustave 
watched he saw how tenderly the child was 
lifted over difficulties that would otherwise 
have made the road impassable to his young 
feet. But before he was half-way up the 
mountains—before his young feet had time to 
grow weary, and before the storms had broken 
over his childish head—loving arms appeared 
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stretched out for him, and the boy was carried 


for the rest of the way. “ Quickly he vanished 


from Gustave’s sight: no more toil now; no 
more pain, or trouble, or weariness ; no fierce 
storms to rage, no pitiless sun to scorch; 
Gustave knew he had safely reached the 
mountain top, and was hidden from his gaze 
inthe golden light, at rest there for ever. 

And thoughts began to come unbidden into 
the young man’s mind. Night would come; 
the Howers would droop and close; the birds 
would cease their merry lays, and darkness 
would settle over the valley. He began 
almost to wish he had followed the child’s 
bidding and to think that it might have been 
well for him had he started early on the 
Journey, before the cool valley had begun to 
tempt him so strongly. Perhaps he too 
might have been helped along, as the boy had 
been; pethips too—but no, it was too late 
now. He had chosen to remain amongst the 
shadows and flowers, and the mountain path 
looked steeper and drearier than ever. So he 
turned away from looking at it, and forgot 
his regrets in the songs of the birds, the gurg- 
ling of the brook, and the scent of the 
flowers, 

And onwards and upward, still ever looking 
to the bright goal, toiled the band of weary 
pilgrims, leaving the valley farther and farther 

ehind them, and amidst storms and sunshine 
ever nearing the golden summit. 

And Gustave still reclined on the flowery 
bank. One by one other pilgrims passed him, 
and some spoke and beckoned him on, but he 
laughed scornfully, and resolutely turned his 
eyes away from the mouatain tops. 

But presently a ycung and lovely maiden 
came along the way; fair as fancy’s brightest 
dream, with the golden glory reflected in her 
long rippling tresses, with heaven’s own 
light in her eye, and a sweeetness not of 
earth on the fair face, which, with a steady 
purpose, was set toward the mountain tops. 
And as Gustave gazed in surprise and admi- 
ration at the radiant vision she paused on her 
way, looking at him and pointing to the shin- 
ing summit with one hand, while the other was 
held out to the young man. 

“Madeline!” he cried, “stay here with 
me! Icannot let you leave me!’ And his 
whole soul was in the words. 

But her purpose did not waver. “I am 
going to climb the mountain side,” she said, 
“Come with me, if you will, I cannot linger 
here,” 

And as he gazed with love and reverence 
into those clear, heavenly eyes, Gustave rose 
and took the maiden’s hand, saying : * For-the 
sake of those eyes, those golden tresses, and 
that face—than which no angel’s can be fairer 
—I will leave the valley I have loved so 
much and climb the mcuntain with you, 
Madeline.” 

But she chid him gently. ‘Not for my 
sake, Gustave. Think of the darkness you 
are leaving behind and the golden light we 
shall reach at last.” 

“But it és for your sweet sake, and your 
sake alone,” he persisted. “ What care I for 
golden lights! I never want anything more 
than to be always with you, and the light of 
your eyesis more to me than any golden glory. 
‘What worth would it be to me unless you 
were with me when I reached it, my Leart’s 
treasure! ”” 

And the maiden shook: her head. Then, 
looking back into his eyes that were regard- 
ing her with such worship and reverence, she 
felt that it was sweet to be so loved, and 
forgot to chide him. : 

Together they went on their way, but Gus- 
fave never once raised his eyes to the moun- 
tain tops. He forgot the pilgrims on before ; 
he never thought whether the road were rough 
orsmooth. Holding Madeline’s hand he was 
content to follow wherever she led him, and, 
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gazing with unwearied love. and worship -at 
her-wondrous beauty, he thought of- nothing 
else. 

The maiden tried to lead hin on. She 
tried to keep her eye unwaveringly onthe 
mountain top; but it was so sweet to tun 
aside and meet the love that shone in his 
earnest.gaze that she let her eye wander, and 
began sometimes to forget to look above. 

“You are leading me up, Madeline,” he 
said, “and I am going for nothing but for 
your sweet sake. ‘Lo me heaven is in your 
glance and in your voice, and I ask nothing 
more,” 

And his words did not pain her as they had 
done when he had uttered them at the first. 
She was growing more accustomed to his 
love and homage, and they were so sweet 
that she forgot what was to be the goal of the 
journey on which she -had set out so hope- 
jully, and, thinking so much of them, she 
neglected to lift her eyes to the mountain top, 
nor knew that they had taken a wrong tumn- 
ing, and that the golden glory was beginning 
to fade from their sight. 

On, on they wandered ; lost to all but the 
happiness their mutual love had brought them ; 
on. they wandered along smooth broad paths 
and shady lanes, and never looked to see 
where the path they were pursuing would 
lead them. 

The golden light grew fainter and fainter, 
and still they were wandering farther and 
farther away, and, forgelting everything but 
each other, they thought not what dangers 
might be around them. 

Tne light faded. 

Suddenly a bank of black clouds ro:e; the 
ineavens were overcast, and a fierce wind 
came tearing down the mountain side—the 
herald of the coming storm. 

It came. A brilliant flash of lightning, 
followed by a terrific peal of -thunder that 
shook the earth. Madeline started up, wild 
with terror. 

“It is nothing,” said Gustave, trying to re- 
assure her. ‘ Do not fear ; it will pass over.” 
But even as he spoke, as if to give the lie to 
his words, there was a second glare of light- 
ning; a shock and a crash, aad the broad 
spreading tree under which but a moment 
before they had been sitting lay a charred 
and shattered ruin at their fect. 

“Oh, save me, Gustave! Ido not know 
where I am!” Madeline cried, and in her 
terror she clung to him forprotection. ‘« Where 
have we wandered to? Iam so frightened! It 
is so dark, and. I cannot see the light of the 
mountain top.. Oh, who cansave us? The 
lightning will kill us |” ; 

*They had wandered into a deep. forest 
glade, and now the trees enclosed them on 
evetyside. The lightning glared around, the 
thunder crashed, while ever and again a sud- 
den shock told of some forest tree that had 
been smitten by the clectric fire. The 
heavens were black above them. It seemed 
that death surrounded th:m. 9 

Then ina moment the clouds broke and the 
rain came down, not as the gentle showers 
come to moisten the parched earth, but: jn a 
fierce torrent, like a second deluge; while 
a mighty wind rose, and the tall trees beat 
and snapped before its fury. 1 

‘Oh, let us kneel andpray for deliverance!” 
cried Madeline, almost wild with terror. ‘Oh, 
if we were to die here, and never reach the 
mountain top after all!’? And;* drenched 
with the rain, her face pale, ‘and “her blue eyes 
distended with terror, the maiden fling her- 
self on her knees upon the ground, with 
almost inarticulate cries for help. Scarcely 
conscious of what he was doing, Gustave 
knelt by her side, and prayed as never had 
he prayed before, beni 

And even as they prayed the lightning 
began’ to glare less wildly; the roll of the 
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thunder died away, and tne wind sank, though 
still the rain fell in heavy drops, like a peni- 
tent sinner’s tears. Darkness was still around 
them as Madeline in a faltering voice prayed 
that light might be given to show them the 
path they had wilfully lost ; that the glory of 
the mountain top might once more shine be- 
fore them to guide them on the way—the 
way which they would never more forsake. 

“The light will come,” she whispered, as 
she rose from her knees, with a holy radiance 
overspreading her face, subduing and chasten- 
ing her wondrous beauty. 

So they waited there in the gloom, holding 
by one another’s hands till the light should 
come. It broke at last. A bright little ray 
came streaming through the darkness of the 
forest, that broadened and brightened, show- 
ing a way through the trees and thick bushes, 
that led to the path they had missed. 

They found it again; the narrow path, 
steep and rough, stony and bestrewn with 
briars ; but they took it joyfully, and kept it 
with chastened, saddened hearts. And Made- 
line no longer trusted in her own strength to 
kzep her purpose steady; nor did Gustave 
siy, as he had said Delors, that he asked 
nothing but to have Madeline’s beauty always 
by him. 

No, both had learned a lesson. They knew 
now that there are times and seasons when 
human strength is very weakness, and when 
human love avails not. When the storms 
and tempests come he is utterly helpless who 
trusts to a human arm--his own or another's. 

These two had wandered far out of the 
way, and the path was more weary and toil- 
some than before, but neither uttered a word 
of murmuring. They set their faces resolutely 
in the direction whence they knew where the 
glory must shine as soon as the clouds should 
depart. And as the clouds rolled away they 
saw the mountain top at last, and joined the 
number of the pilgrims toiling up the road, 
whose weariness and darkness seemed to grow 
easy and light, the oftener they looked to the 
radiant glory of the goal towards which they 
‘were pressing. 

And onward still they go; not without 
many a stumble, not without much pain and 
weariness. Storms beat upon them on the 
bare mountain side, yet cannot harm them. 
And the long way is cheered by the pilgrims’ 
cones of joy, for they know they will soon 
reach the summit where all their toil will end 
for ever. 

And the prize is not very far off. By-and- 
bye, when darkness, blank and dreary, shall 
have settled down on the valley beneath, the 
storms will all be over; the golden glory of the 
mountain tops will grow fairer and brighter; 
the toil, the danger, and the weariness will all 
be over, and “ at eventide it shall be light.” 








STORIES ABOUT SNAKES. 


Ince in my home in 
Ceylon, when I was 
alittle girl, we dis- 
covered a large rat 
snake coiled up ina 
corner of the chim- 
ney. It was during 
the rains, and the 
creature had come 
inside for warmth, 
probably fallen from 
the roof, that was an open raftered one, whilst it 
was asleep. Well, there wasa general stampede 
out of the room of ayahs and children, and 
the men-servants were summoned to dispatch 
the bold intruder. Now, rat. snakes are not 
venomous, but it is a fact that any species 
of creeping reptile is shunned by mankind, 
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however harmless, and there is an inherent 
desire to kill and destroy it. The snake in 
question was about seven feet long, and three 
or four inches in diameter at the thickest part 
of its body. It was yellow in colour, like the 
old gold so much in favour now with fashion- 
able dames. The men came with long poles 
to get rid of the intruder, but whether they 
were too timid to approach it, or the snake 
was too wide awake when awakened, I cannot 
tell, but the creature glided swiftly out of 
the room into the verandah where we children 
were looking on with the ayahs, and went 
down into the compound. My little brother 
in the meantime had escaped from his ayah’s 
vigilance, and was disporting himself in the 
compound, under the shade of the cocoanut 
trees. I shall never forget what followed the 
snake’s escape! The men rushed after it, 
but so quickly did it trail along they could not 
even reach its tail! The men were in hot 
pursuit ; my little brother, a baby boy of three 
years, stood laughing and cooing with delight 
at the fun, his little legs widely astride, when, 
horror! the snake glided towards the spot 
where he stood. The men in pursuit stopped 
suddenly still, the ayahs screamed, my own 
heart beat with dread. 

But judge of what followed. The snake 
glided, or rather writhed, swiftly between my 
little brother’s legs, without touching him, 
and disappeared quickly out of sight, probably 
in the crevice of a tree or hole. 

It would be idle to tell my readers what 
superstitious meaning was held by the natives 
at my little brother’s escape, but they believed 
he was especially singled out by the great 
God from earthly harm. And, strangely, it 
seemed ‘as if there was some truth in their 
belief, for before one year had passed away 
my little brother had entered into the better 
land. Suddenly, without any pain, he passed 
away one morning, his only suffering an in- 
tense thirst, which was afterwards explained 
by the doctors. 


A GREEDY SNAKE. 


ND now another strange 
story, but without any 
superstition attached to 
it, of a snake. Our 
garden in Ceylon had 
been laid out by a Dutch 
gentleman, and consisted 
of terraces upon terraces 
out upon a hill-side. On 
these terraces grew the 
most splendid mango and 
nutmeg trees. The gar- 
den was famous then, 
and is still, for its 
wealth of fruit and spice 
trees. 

One morning I was walking leisurely down 
the stone steps leading from an upper terrace, 
when I saw at the foot a most revolting sight 
that made me quickly retrace my steps. But 
curiosity and pity mastered disgust, and I 
tured to look at’ what I had fled from. I 
crept silently towards the snake, and threw a 
stone at it; but it never moved, for ic was 
busily engaged swallowing an unfortunate 
frog. I thought to release its unfortunate 
prey, and threw another stone with more force 
than before, but the snake—a cobra, as I dis. 
discovered—-steadily continued its meal. Find- 
ing I could do nothing, and dreading what 
the cobra might do when his appetite 
was appeased, I slowly ascended the stone 
steps. When I reached the top I turned 
to look again. Every vestige of the poor 
frog had vanished, and the snake was gliding 
sleepily away. About three months after- 
wards my husband killed a snake, and from 





the description he gave me of it, for I was ill 
at the time, I fancy it must have been the 
same greedy snake that I had seen demolish 
the unhappy frog. 

Now one more story and I have done, 
Snakes are very fond of eggs, and are great 
enemies to poultry. We noticed that a wise 
old hen used to lay her eggs in the clothes. 
basket, or sometimes on the top of the bed, 
and wondered at the reason. Often we dis- 
covered whole shells of eggs that were quite 
empty, and could not account for so strange a 
fact, nor could we get any eggs but those the 
wise old hen laid in the clothes-basket or on 
the bed-top. The poultry-house was very com- 
fortable, and arranged for the comfort’ of its 
occupants. Baskets full of straw were made 
for the hens, but still this wise old hen pre- 
ferred laying her eggs in a more public place. 
The reason we discovered at last, for we set 
a servant to watch. A snake had hidden 
itself in the leafy roof that covered the hen- 
house, and would watch its opportunity. As 
soon asthe hen had deposited her egg and 
left the basket, it glided-down and sucked its 
contents, leaving the empty shell with a small 
puncture from which it had drawn its con- 
tents. 

Probably the wise old hen had discovered 
her enemy, and sought refuge in the clothes- 
basket. Much as she disliked the intrusion of 
human folk, she preferred their presence to 
the snake’s. But the reptile was doomed. We 
watched for him, and had him quickly dis- 
patched. 

We no longer had to complain after this, 
and the wise old hen left off paying visits to the 
basket, and we were no longer disturbed with 
her cackle. 


THE RANZ DES VACHES, 


Tue Ranz des Vaches is a strain of an 
irregular description which, in some parts of 
Switzerland, is sung or blown on the Alpine 
horn in June to call the cattle from the valleys 
to the higher pastures. “ Though of little 
musical value,” remarks a writer in Mr. Grove’s 
“« Dictionary of Music.” ‘‘a fictitions interest 
has long been attached to the Ranz des 
Vaches owing to the -surroundings in which 
they are generally heard, Sung to a piano- 
forte accompaniment in a concert-room, they 
would sound little better than a string of semi- 
barbarous cadences, but heard at dawn or at 
sunset in some remote Alpine valley, and sung 
with the strange gradations of falsetto and 
chest voice softened by distance, they possess 
a peculiar and undeniable charm. 

The following example of the Ranz des 
Vaches is sung in the Alps of Gruyére, in 
the Canton of Friburg :— 
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CONSOLATION. 
By Awe Beare. 
WHO says that in this fair, wide world no creature she can find 
To cate for her, or cherish her, or ease her weary mind? 
Who says that in this lovely earth or yonder heaven above 
There’s nothing that will cheer her grief or win her soul to love? 


Oh! let her look around and learn how many a heart beats high 

At every kindly-spoken word and every gencrous sigh ; 

How many an eye that shrinks and weeps beneath a glance of scorn 
Will brighten at a pleasant smile like earth at glance of morn. 

Or let her wander forth at eve and greet the ccttage child; 

Forget her selfish weariness and join its gambols wild ; 

Mark how it claps its hands with glee, and laughs and shouts amain, AN NG ' 
And greets her as a friend if e’er she chance to come again. 

Or let her bow with filial awe before the old grey head, 

Or listen to the good wife's tale of eighty summers fied; & 

Or stop to say a kindly word before the sick man’s door, 

And hear them wish her back again and ask to know her more. 

All nature then would seem to her ten thousand times more fair; 
She would behold her works and make new friendships everywhere; 
\Vould find fresh verdure in the plains, new radiance in the skies, 
And thank her God for giving her a soul that never dies. ¥ 


‘The lark that seeks to bask its wing in the open fount of day ; 

The little stream that cheerfully pursues its fearless way ; 

‘the breeze that moves the harebell blue as it blossoms on the heath ; 
‘The birds that sing so constantly and never dream of death ;— 


All would speak plainly to her heart of joy, and love, and truth, 
Recall the bliss of infancy, the happy dreams of youth ; 


And, better still, with heavenly tones would whisper in her ear 
Of One who binds the broken heart, and dries the mourner’s tear. 
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BOOK-BINDING.—lll. 


UR volume is now 
bound in cloth, and 
needs only to be 
lettered. I do not 
propose to teach the 
art of decoration in 
connexion with this 
art, because it would 
prove very costly to 
the mere amateur to 
procure all the re- 
quisite appliances; 
while, to those who 
Propose to adopt the tradeasa means of liveli- 
hood, I do not consider that the reading of cer- 
tainrules would obviate the necessity for the per- 
sonal inspection of some practical demonstra- 
tions. Suffice it, therefore, that I should give 
a few words on the subject of lettering, ribbing 
the back, making and affixing “ head-bands,” 
binding in leather, velvet, silk, and vellum; 
elastic backs, half-binding, and a few other 
matters connected with the work. 

To letter the back of a book, the cheapest 
method is to procure a “spring type-case,” 
and brass or leaden type—the letters of various 
sizes, and in sufficient numbers to enable you 
to duplicate any letters at will. This type- 
case must be heated before the letters are put 
into it, taking care that, if leaden, the type 
be not so heated thereby as to melt. You 
will also require ‘ spaces,” or blank squares, to 
divide words and letters if need be. Take 
great care in the arrangement of the letters, 
copying the form which they shall take, and 
their size, from some good example. See 
that a badge level be obtained, which may be 
effected by pressing them up against the ver- 
tical slabs of a marble chimney-picce, or even 
a letter-weight, prior to the final tightening of 
the screw. Then warm again over a stove be- 
fore application to the back or side of the 
book. If the lettering be applied to leather 
—a “lettering-piece,” or otherwise—press the 
type upon the space designed for them, “ in 
blind” (or without gold) ; then damp it with 
vinegar, and as soon as dry take a small paint- 
ing brush, and dipping it in glair, paint over 
the lettering, applying two coats of the glair. 
Then take a gold leaf from the book, lay it 
evenly on the gold cushion, and cut it with the 
gold knife, so as to cover all the lettering. 
Raise it by means of a pad of cotton rod, 
having given the latter the right amount of 
greasiness oy delicately touching your hair 
with it, which will make the gold leaf adhere 
toit. Should the latter look thin, or broken 
in any part, breathe on it, and quickly lay 
another leaf over it. Then taking a heated’ 
burnisher of a suitable size—so warm that 
when wetted it dries immediately, but does 
not hiss—and, placing the flat edge within 
the stamping of the letters, rub it evenly 
backwards and forwards. Then wipe awai 
any superfluous gold with the gold rag, hich 
must be impregnated’ with a little oil. Re. 
member that the heat of the burnisher, which 
must be regulated before use by means of a 
sponge and some cold water, is a matter of 
great importance, for it will dull the gold if 
used too hot, and, the latter will not adhere, 
if too cold. You will readily perceive that 
more tools and materials would have to be 
purchased, if lining and decorative stamping 
should have to be done, since, for the mere 
lettering, you will have to add the following 
appliances to your collection :— 

_A small spring type-holder, 5s. to 6s. 

Cast brass type,-per 100, 12s. to £1 108. 

peeks leaf, 1,000 leaves, £2 6s. to 

278. 

Gold rite, Is, Od. to 3s. 

Burnishers, 4s: 6d. to £1. 

Handles (one) for burnisher, 94. 

Gold cushion, 3s. 
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Prepared glair (a pint can), 1s. 6d. 

Also book-binders’ varnish, to be used 
where glair has been applied, and then 
polished. 

A small sponge, &c. 

Leaving the subject of lettering, let us con- 
sider that of employing leather for binding, 
instead of cloth, the various kinds needing 
some variety in their several modes of treat- 
ment. Into all these we have not space to 
enter, but shall give a sketch that may serve 
so far for all. Lay the skin on the table, and 
be careful that you do not cut it cross-wise or 
diagonally ; select a part where it is of a 
uniform thickness throughout, lay the book 
open flat upon it, and draw a pencilled line 
all round it, to show the exact size. Then, 
with the knife well sharpened, cut out the 
cover, leaving a space between the knife and 
the pencilled line of about three-quarters of 
an inch every way, This margin will be re- 
quired for turning in. As Russian and Mo- 
rocco leather are thicker than cloth, a “French 
knife” will be requisite for the purpose of 
paring or thinning the edges, more especially 
just at the head and tail of the back. Hold 
the knife in a very sloping direction, laying 
two fingers on the upper side of the blade, 
and, as the cover lies ona thick sheet of glass, 
or on a marble slab, cut away the thick, 
rough, inside part of the leather, after the 
manner of shaving, pushing the blade for- 
ward, with the back towards you. The 
leather will require to be held firmly, and 
an examination of the thinning process should 
be frequently made to ensure its evenness, and 
that no holes are produced by over-shaving. 
Russia, Morocco, and calf need to be damped 
with a sponge, before being glued all over 
on the inside ; but, in reference to the shaving 
process, calf needs only to be pared at the head 
and tail of the back; and the damping of it 
with a sponge, accomplished when the cover 
is on the book. The leather being glued, lay 
the entire opcn book flatly down uponit ; then 
take all up, stand the book on the fore-edge, 
and draw the cover well down with both 
hands, acress the back and over the sides, and 
cover the head-bands witha scrap of paper 
each, to preserve them from the glue. It is 
very usual to turnin the edges of leather by 
means of paste, instead of a continuation of 
glue. The rest of the covering process is as 
for calico. 

In covering with roan—as with calf—only 
the head and tail of the part covering the 
back should be pared. In using velvet, the 
back only should be glued at first; and, then, 
whin set, the sides. In case the pressure of 
the fingers should have marked it, raise the 
pile by holding it over steam, and, perhaps, 
giving a gentle brushing the right way of the 
velvet. Should silk or satin be employed, 
you must line it first, by affixing thin paper 
with a slight coat of thin glue to it; aud 
when pressed, and quite dry, then proceed to 
cover the book—first, the back only, and 
when set, then the two sides. 

There is no description of binding-material 
so indestructible as vellum ; of these are three 
kinds—the Roman, Oxford, and Artists’, The 
latter has a very white and artificial surface ; 
the Oxford is, on the contrary, left in its 
natural state ; and the Roman, which is darker 
in colour. There is also an artificially-made 
substance called vellum, which is much in 
vogue in France, but is composed of unsized 
paper which has been dipped in a bath of 
diluted oil of vitriol. The genuine article is 
made from calf-skins. A bool-cover made of 
vellum will need careful yet rapid sponging 
before use. That called artists’ vellum will 
scarcely bear this treatment. All parts de- 
signed for gilding will require to be painted 
with glair, then work-in “blind,” preserv- 
ing a uniform and common outline for the 
glair painting and “tooling.” Much gentler 


handling is to be adopted in reference to 
vellum than leather; ay the mallet must be 
only warm, not hot, otherwise it will cut the 
strip out and leave the boards in view very 
quickly. The gold must be laid on and 
worked in when the glair is dry. Also, you 
will have to scrape the compartment on the 
back allocated to the leather Jettering-picce, 
with a sharp knife, to produce a roughness 
on the greasy surface sufficie t to ensure the 
adherence of the pasted label. 

I gave a table to show the order to be 
observed in the process of binding in the first 
part of this series; but did not include the 
insertion of “bead-bands,” because they are 
not affixed to calico-bindings. By these I 
mean the small strap, or finish, of coloured 
silk or cotton, either worked or cut from a 
piece and pasted on, at the head and tail of 
more handsomely-bound volumes. I reserved 
this decoration for some notice when dealing 
with those materials with which they are 
associated. They may be purchased ready- 
made, and worked in silk or cotton, at from 
2s. 3d. to 4s. 6d. for a piece of a dozen yards. 
But they may be cheaply manufactured at 
home by using coloured calico of some bright 
and suitable colour. Get a piece with a very 
fine stripe—for example, in white and red— 
and with a small cord make what workwomen 
call a “piping” of it, with glue; and using 
the folder, making the calico fit in closely 
round the cord. Cut it when dry to the 
proper width to fit round the back of the 
book, about an inch wide or more ; then glue 
the head and tail of the book, and place ihe 
head-bands in position upon them, smoothing 
the ends of the calico inwards up and down 
the back. After this, the spring-back is put 
on, the book lined, and the covering with 
leather to follow. The working and tying 
on of superior head-bands I need not here 
describe. Like the decorative work of the 
coverings, they can be learnt when the novice 
has thoroughly acquired the art of binding in 
its cheaper and simpler forms. 

Should you wish to bind music, an atlas, 
or any wide volume which should lie flat on 
the table when opened, a “ flexible” or elastic 
back should be made, instead of a “spring” 
or open one. In this case a few other an- 
pliances will be needed, such as a “ bakers’ 
rasp,” some fine unbleached calico instead of 
brown paper, and a solution of indiarubber 
instead of glue. This solution is sold in tins, 
one being sufficient for a dozen 8vo. volumes. 
Three coats of it should be applied to the 
back of the music book, and two to a strip of 
the calico, which latter should Jap over half 
an inch on each side. In preparing the back 
for the solution you must rub up and indent 
the folded edges composing the back with the 
bakers’ rasp, so as to leave crevices for the 
reception of as much of -the solution as pos- 
sible. The head-band is secured by glueing 
a piece of fine calico all down the back cover- 
ing the ends of the head-bands. 

In leather binding, whether flexible or 
otherwise, it is an improvernent to make 
bands or ridges at certain distances from each 
other across the back, the usual number being 
five. To make ‘them you should glue a piece 
of leather on one of paper, and put a heavy 
weight ‘upon it. “When dry, glue it again a 
second and thitd time, drying oneach occa- 
sion under ‘pressuré’'as before.’ Then cut 
narrow strips‘of the‘width and. léigth suitable 
for the back: of your’ book ; marl the places 
for the.five bands with the compasses, moisten 
the glue on: each ‘with hot water, and affix 
them according to the «marking up.” The 
irregularities Of:the ends are to be bevelled 
off, and the; sharp angle of the boards, if 
necessary; but they usually fit into the grooves. 
For ‘ blind-tooling ” lines across, above, and 
below each rib or band, on the back, you will 
need an extra tool, called a ‘* pallet.” Damp 
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the back with clean water and a sponge, warm 
our pallet over the stove, and then, the book 
being fixed in the lying press, rub it firmly 
backwards and forwards in a straight line, re- 
heating the pallet as the leather dries. If 
requisite, el the places two or three times 
during the ‘‘blind-tooling.” Take care not 
to burn the leather, for fear of which melt an 
ounce of lard and one and a quarter of white 
wax in a pipkin, and, when blended, rub a 
little on the inside of a waste piece of leather, 
and the pallet upon this from time to’ time, 
during the “blind-tooling,” which will make 
it slip well to and fro in polishing the line in- 
dented. A good deal of work, in short spaces 
at a time, after the method called “giggering,” 
may be necessary to produce the depth of 
colour and high polish desirable. A line all 
round the covers on each side may be marked 
up with a folder and straight-edge, and pro- 
duced as now described. 
en giving directions for lettering the 
back, I alluded to “lettering-pieces.” They 
should be of a different colour to the rest of 
the back, and if a second be used for the 
number of the volume, it should be of a 
different colour to that of the title. First 
damp it, and then pare it_as thin as you dare 
to make it with the French knife. Cut it to 
the size of its allotted panel, pare the extreme 
edges still more, and then with a little stiff 
paste affix it well to the back, taking care that 
no portions of it should overlap the ridge of 
the side grooves. 

Such instructions as are essential to the 
work I have now given, and, with sincere 
wishes that my readers may find them tho- 
roughly intelligible, I take my leave. 


S. F. A. Caurreip. 


LADIES’ WORK AMONG SAILORS 
AND SOLDIERS. 


lo one can deny that 
this is an age of 
much talking. There 
is tall: in season, and 
cut of it, about 
everything; talle on 
paper, and off. This 
being the case, it is 
highly satisfactory to 
know that_there is 
much noble doing, 
too, going on among us, and our girls may be 
proud to know that sonfe of the most 
practical and earnest of this real, active work 
is organised and carried on by women. There 
is ng better and brighter example of this than 
“The Soldiers’ Institute” and “ Sailors’ Wel- 
come,” both opened at Portsmouth, by the 
single-handed) effort and Christian energy of 
one woman, Miss Robinson. It was our good 
fortune ‘the other day to Visit these two 
institutions, and we want now to tellour girlsa 
little about them, because we think that to 
hear of such things will help them on to do 
similar work. 

Let us start, then, at once, for our expedition 
into the busy heart of our great, national sea- 
port town';'we have a good deal to see, and 
we shall not find that we have too much time. 
It isia long walk, so. we will get into one of 
the many trams that. go rattling up and down 
the thtonged, noisy streets, helpful and kindly 
to everyone except canine passengers; these 
are charged 1s, each, whereas their master or 
mistress can travel for any distance for 2d. 
A dog, and a dog.of no very great size or 
fierce appearance, is our travelling companion 
to-day on our road to Miss Robinson’s two 
scenes of life long-labour. We naturally ex- 
postulate a little with the tram conductor at 
this apparent imposition on our tiny, four- 
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footed friend. ‘It is our rule!” Such is the 
cabalistic and evidently, in his eyes, all-suffi- 
cient sentence with which that official meets, 
in stolid calm, all our complaints ; and seeing 
no hope of redress, we subside into a corner. 
Then we soothe our ruffled feelings by turning 
our attention towards our fellow-passengers, 
two military men, who are enveloped in public 
affairs, and a portly dame, who seems absorbed 
in the effort of freeing her purse from an 
immense and intricate confusion of petticoat 
folds, until at length we find that our desti- 
nation is reached, and we descend at the door 
of ‘The Soldiers’ Institute.” 

‘We stand now in the wide entrance hall, 
and from thence are led into a waiting-room, 
where a man, whose civil manner and prompt 
address stamps him at once as an old soldier, 
tells us that one of the ladies who manage 
the institution in conjunction with Miss 
Robinson will be with usin a few minutes, 
and meanwhile engages us himself courteously 
inconversation. He proves a very agreeable 
companion, so agreeable, indeed, that we 
scarcely know how the minutes are flying, 
until, at last, he begins to make excuses for 
the tardiness of his superiors, saying that his 
ladies’ hands are so full of work they often 
cannot attend to visitors. He offers to “lead 
on” himself, in default of a better guide, but 
just as we had half made up our minds to 
accept his proposal, Miss L., onc of Miss 
Robinson’s most competent and_ efficient 
helpers, makes her appearance, and bids us 
follow her. 

First we are led into the bar on the ground- 
floor, where people are hurrying hither aud 
thither in a lively way that reminds us, in turns, 
of a colony of ants, and of the xitchen in the 
fairy-tale, where the prince’s wedding feast was 
being prepared. Here we are told various 
wonders in the way of cheap provisions : a cup 
of tea and quite a mound of bread-and-butter 
are served out to the soldiers for one penny, a 
plate of meat with vegetables for fourpence ; 
other poor people may also have meals here 
at a comparatively low rate, but not on such 
moderate terms as military men. Everything 
is singularly clean and neat in this department, 
and makes us almost wish that we wore a red 
coat, that me might enjoy the privilege of 
making this our dining-room. 

From the place where the men find food for 
their bodies, we go on to the apartment where 
their minds ‘will get plenty to feed upon, if 
ever they feel inclined for such dict. Here we 
see that the reading-room is in favour with the 
frequenters of the institution, from the spell 
of a calm and silence that pervades it, as well 
from the many books that muster on its 
shelves, and the varied magazines and 
papers that are scattered over its tables. 
One man is reading, a second is bending, 
with an eamest face full of grave, important 
meaning, over a sheet of writing paper which 
he is laboriously and conscientiously trying to 
fill from top to bottom; it is evidently a 
much harder task for him than drill or sword- 
exercise, but he is resolved that his relations 
at home, in the distant country village, shall 
have their pennyworth while he is about it, 
A third poor fellow has plainly had enough of 
it last night on sentry’s duty somewhere, for 
he is stretched at full length on one of the 
broad, comfortable sofas that surround the 
room, and is fast asleep, dreaming, it may be, 
of the green fields where he and his school- 
fellows used to play at. soldiers—it may be of 
real, hard service that he has seen in his time, 
We ask Miss L. if men are ever inclined to 
grow noisy and disorderly in this room, which 
is evidently given up to them as a place of 
thoreugh freedom and relaxation, but she tells 
us that such a thing rarely if ever occurs; the 
mere thought that Miss Robinson and their 
other lady friends and teachers are near has a 
softening, harmonising charm for the soldiers’ 
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natures ; besides, the institution is carried om 
on strictly temperance principles; no intoxicat- 
ing liquoris sold within its precincts, and thus, 
the men escape the grand temptation which 
leads on to riotous talk and behaviour. If a 
man ever appears in the institution at all the 
werse for drink, he is instantly and summarily 
expelled from the place, and thus taught a 
useful lesson, which it well becomes highly 
cultivated ladies to insist on in their do~ 
minions. 

Next Miss L. takes us upstairs into the 
lofty, airy dormitories, where the little beds. 
stand side by side in long rows, and look as if 
they might just have floated out of dreamland 
to meet weary heads and limbs. There are 
smaller, but still large and comfortable bed~ 
rooms provided for the reception of married 
men and their wives; the soldier’s wife is far 
from being forgotten in the institution. ‘There 
is one room in the house set apart for holding 
mothers’ meetings for these women, and the 
basket, filled with neatly put-out-of-hand 
needlework and ready balls of cotton and. 
thimbles, shows that this is by no means the 
least flourishing department of the establish- 
ment. 

Now we are in the room where the Bible: 
classes for the soldiers are held, the Bible: 
classes that have led many a man, who wears. 
the colours of an earthly sovereign, into the 
ranks of the great King’s army. There is the 
teacher’s chair, which is generally filled by Miss 
Robinson herself. A class is daily kept here 
for any who will come into hear the good 
gospel tidings, and there is never wanting. 
some who will draw near to seek the food of 
eternal life; though, of course, the Sunday 
classes are more numerously attended than the 
week-day ones. Next we are led up another 
flight of stairs, down which come floating: 
softly towards us, in clear melody, the words,. 
“Sweet and low, sweet and low,” and ever as. 
we mount up higher, the strains become fuller 
and more distinct. We enter a room where 
another of the ladies of the institute, Miss G., 
is sitting at the piano singing. This evening: 
there is to be an entertainment in the large 
hall, into which we were taken just now on 
the ground-floor, A well-known lecturer is 
going to address the meeting, and glees are to 
be sung by some of the soldiers whom she has. 
trained, leading them with her own voice, and. 
she is now practising a little to be perfect to- 
night. Many of the men, she says, have cor- 
rect musical ears, and a taste for harmony, 
which repays cultivation. ‘hese entertain- 
ments are frequently held in the institute, and 
are in great favour with the soldiers, who 
prove, by the eagerness with which they at'end 
them, their readiness to come to places of 
amusement where rational recreation is pro- 
vided for them. 

‘We now sit down for a little while, and tallx 
tothe two ladiesabout the general workingof the 
institution. They speak with joy and thankful- 
ness of what it is doing for the soldiers, and 
say that until they came here they never 
could have imagined the great powerful 
influence which ladies gain over the roughest 
and wildest fellows among them. They tell 
how Miss Robinson’s whole heart and soul are 
in the noble Christian work of love, which her 
Master has put into her hand to do, and how 
bravely and truly she does it with her might. 
Many tales they likewise tell of wonders wrought 
by sympathy and love, of victories gained over 
evil in its hardest, darkest forms, by gentleness, 
and patience, and long-suffering. They speak 
of the lively intelligence which dawns in the 
men’s faces as, day by day, they come to this 
home of blessing and grow familiar with it ; 
of letters full of gratitude and love received by 
Miss Robinson from soldiers on dis'ant 
foreign service, of testimony borne to the en- 
during nature of herwork, on fever-stricken 
death-beds in Indian swamps, and death-beds 
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shaken by the cannons’ thunder. They have 
something tosay also of disappointment and 
failure, but what earthly Christian worker has 
not? Every fibre of these ladies’ thoughts and 
feelings is evidently given to that which they 
have undertaken to do for God, and when our 
little chat with them is over, we part with 
hearts the larger and the softer for their words. 

We now go on to “The Sailors’ Welcome.” 
Miss Robinson seems to have an especially 
sender corner in her heart for her sailor lads, 
who are, in a manner, apparent pets with her. 
This Sailors’ Welcome is fitted up in a far more 
pretty and fanciful way than the Soldiers’ Insti- 
tute; the rules of the two establishments are 
much the same, the scales of prices are equal 
for food, and in both houses the beds are 
charged at the low rate of sixpence each, but 
in other things ‘The Institute’? and “The 
Welcome” are diflerent. 

When the sailor men and boys land on the 
quay, and come wandering up the streets of 
the town, one of the first things which attracts 
and rivets their attention is a brilliant star of 
light, with the word “ Welcome” shining out 
in the midst of it. Naturally enough they stop 
to inquire its meaning, and they hear that this 
radiant welcome is meant for none other than 
poor Jack himself. When they go indoors, 
they find everything arranged to suit Jack's 
taste as far as possible. Aloag the passages 
upstairs there runs a row of small rooms, all 
made accurately on the pattern of a ship's 
c ‘in; there is a little narrow bed. and a shelf 
\ .a Bible uponit, and a text hanging above 
teuing of the dear Lord who walked upon the 
waters. As we glance out of the tiny window 
we can hardly believe that we shall not see 
the break and swirl of waves below. Over 
each of the cabin doors, as we pass along the 
corridor, > suggestive title meets our eyes, a 
title that way wake up lively thoughts and 
“ncies in the lads’ minds. Here is one called 

«ne George and Margaret,” in remembrance, 
We suppose, of the generous lady and gentle- 
man who provided the money for the fitting- 
up of this cabin; anotherhas the word ‘*Sun- 
beam” written over its entrance, calling to 
mind the yacht that name, well-known to 
fame; a third has the inscription “ Auntie,” 
and brings back to the memory, perhaps, of 
some worn, weather-beaten seaman a_ kind, 
mother-like face that used to smile on him in 
days long ago. Downstairs most convenient 
arrangements are made for the toilet of the 
men, so that Jack can make himself as smart 
and sprace ashe pleases, before he goes out to 
take his morning stroll through the town. 
The whole place has a neat, trim, spicy air 
about it that reminds us, at once, of a man- 
of-war. ‘The Welcome” is carried on on 
the same strictly temperance principles as 
“The Soldiers’ Institute.” Like the latter, it 
has its comfortable reading-room, and Bible 
classes are also held here frequently by the 
Jadies. 

Both these two great and good institutions 
have been entirely established by the energy 
of one woman, Miss Robinson has met with 
obstacles of all kinds; failure of funds, 
occasional want of sympathy, her own weal 
physical health, but still she has persevered, 
strong in almighty love, in faith in God, in 
hope for man. Other ladies, as brave and 
devoted as herself, have gradually gathered 
round her, money has come in from sources 
from which she ‘the least expected it, men 
have daily filled “The Institute” and “The 
Welcome ;” for with Christ’s work comes 
always Christ’s blessing. Glad and thankful 
may English women be, when they gaze on 
pictures like this, of what women in England 
have done and are doing. Let our girls lift up 
joyfully their bright young eyes, and see what 
a glorious inheritance of woman's work lies 
before them. 

AzicE Kine, 
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MY WORK 


GIRL'’S OWN PAPER, 


BASKET. 








CrocHEer STARs. 


The centre star is made separately, as well 
as the rosettes. Make a chain of 5 stitches 
and close. 


Ist Row.—2 double crochet stitches into 
a chain stitch. Repeat this five times. 


2nd Row.—2 double crochet into one 
stitch, 5 chain stitches; return down the 5 
chain by passing the thread through each, 2 
double crochet into the same. 


The five rosettes to which the spirals are 
attached are worked as follows :— 

Ist Row.—16 chain stitches; join to form 
the ring. 
_ 2nd Row.—7 chain stitches; single stitch 
into chain of last row; repeat 16 times, fasten 
the cotton off, and begin the next row in the 
middle stitch of the 7 chain. 


3rd Row.—1 single crochet into middle 
stitch of 7 chain in last row, 1 chain; repeat 
till the 16 loops are worked in; join. 


4th Row.—Double crochet into every stitch. 
This completes the rosette. 


The spiral is begun on a stitch in last 
row of rosette, work 3 chain; return down 


these ; chain with double crochet stitches ; 
1 single in next chain of rosette; turn the 
work, 


2nd Row. — Single crochet on double 
crochet in last row ; 3 chain stitches; return 
with double crochet stitches down the 5 chain 
stitches just made, and join to rosette. 


After this work 12 sets of these scollops 
and join to the rosette with a treble crochet 
into seventh chain of rosette, counting from 
the stitch to which the spiral is attached; 
then work 24 scollops, and join to the 18th 
stitch of the chain round rosette. Continue 
working these scollops until you have made 
49, then join to the centre star on the left 
side of each leaf, The five spirals are worked 


alike, and joined in three places to keep them 
together. 


EMBROIDERED PowbrER Box, 


The box is in ivory, spa, olive wood, or any 
of the fancy woods used for knick - knacks. 
On the lid is fixed a circular piece of twilled 
silk, satin, velvet, or any of the new em- 
broidery canvases, decorated by a spray of 
daisies in painting, wool, silk,” or chenille. 
Stuffed with wadding, bran, &c., the lid will 
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EMBROIDERED POWDER BOX. 


serve for a pincushion. The box itself may 
be prettily enhanced by painting or spatter- 
work. 
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ELEGANT Dar3Essinc-TABre. narrow muslin curtains, gracefully tied back with ribbon-holders. If 

The dressing-table is always a point of attraction, and when taste- Preferred, the carpenter can add to the table itself a frame for the 

fully got up Iends a great charm to the room. A pretty and simple hangings. The ewer and basin should be replaced by the jewel-box, 
style of fitting is shown in our cut; the petticoat or lower part consists dressing-case, satchet, and various etceteras. 

of puffed muslin placed over tightly-stretched glazed cambric of some 

bright colour which shows prettily through the transparent Jowilonnds. 


Louner CHairs. 

Light chairs, covered in needlework, now grace every fashionable 
boudoir and drawing room. The slender bamboo frames form merely 
a mounting to the embroidery, and are stained black or deep brown, 
occasionally picked out with gold. The groundwork materials range 
from velvet and satin to the simpler sheetings, oatmeals and even Java 
canvas. The design, whether floral or arabesque, is appropriately 
arranged for back and seat, the one narrow and climbing, the other 
more distributed over the surface. When arm-straps are buttoned to the 
chair a running pattern in keeping is worked upon them. The style of 
embroidery, outline, Holbein, or crewel stitch, depends quite upon taste ; 
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Two flounces surround the edge and a third filling frames the top of 
the table, the 2-inch runner being threaded through by ribbon to match 


crewels, touched up With silks, are generally employed for the work, 
and of late gold thread has brightened up the whole. A fluffy worsted 
fringe completes the edge. 


EMBROIDERED INSERTION AND BORDERING FOR THE Borrom oF 
AFTERNOON TEA APRONS, MADE OF LINEN OR Ecru HOLLanD. 


Our old embroidery patterns are coming into use again in a new 
guise, and many of our young friencs will be ransacking their old 
stores to supply designs for the “hundred and one”’ purposes for which 
they can be employed. The accompanying design is suitable for the 
aprons now so much in vogue. The work is done in button-hole 
stitch, with fast-coloured cottons or washing crewels. The pattern is 
traced on the material with a coarse cotton; the open leaves and holes 
cut with a sharp pair of scissors. The wheels are first worked by 
carrying a thread across the opening, and returning half way, by closely 
sewing it over; then, from taking the thread half way between this 
Jine and returning as before, and making a bar on the opposite side, 
When this is sewn over, the rest of the bars are worked in a similar 
manner. 

The centre of the star is embroidered in a knot-stitch, and the small 
ting is done by passing the thread alternately twice under and over 
the cross lines, then worked in button-hole stitch. The eyelet-holes 
must be carefully fastened off on the wrong side. The insertion is 
separated by a row of herring-bone stitch, between two straight lines, 
the lining. At aconyenient height above the swing-glass is fixed in This pattern also looks well worked with white embroidery cotton on 
tke wall a rod terminating in a circle or crown; this supports the black sateen, 
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WOMEN AND MUSIC. 


E extract the fol- 
lowing from Mr, 
Crowest’s new 
work, “Phases of 
Musical Eng- 
Jand” :— 

“Women are 
eminently fitted, 
physically and 
intellectually, to 
follow music both 
as a study and an accomplishment. The emo- 
ional element is very strong in woman— 
stronger, perhaps, than in man, and this force 
isa desideratum when considered in its relation 
tomusic. Sheisalso the personification of all 
that is artistic, delicate, sensitive, sympathetic, 
tender, and true—qualities which combine, 
indeed are essential, to form both the real art 
sand artist. Hence the attitude which women 
bear to music becomes a subject of some 
interest, and one which is worthy of every 
‘consideration. Possessing the higher qualities 
in a more marked degree than do men, it 
seems far more consistent to reason that 
women, in preference to the stronger sex, 
should be called upon to transfuse into the art 
those qualities which form the very essence of 
all true musical work. 

‘« Physically, there is no great obstacle inthe 
way of her adopting the art generally as a 
serious study and a profitable work: indeed, 
she has in this respect also many advantages. 
Her fine long hand, and pliant lissom fingers, 
her easy and flexible wrist, would prove of 
incstimable benefit in those branches of the 
art where brilliant execution is needed; such, 
for instance, as in pianoforte or violin play- 
ing, to acquire which execution, and to kee 
the same in a state of perfection, demands 
from males an enormous amount of regular 
practice.” 








VARIETIES. 


A Hinr ror Lerrer-Wrirers. — The 
‘tum of a sentence has decided the fate of 
many a friendship. So when one is tempted 
to write a clever but sharp thing, though it 
may be difficult to restrain it, it is always 
‘better to leave it in the inkstand. 


THE Little THINGS WHICH ForM OUR 
Lives.—Character is formed by a variety 
of minute circumstances more or less 
under the control of the individual. Not a 
day passes without its discipline, whether for 
good or for evil. There is no act, however 
trivial, but has its train of consequences, as 
there is no hair so small but casts its shadow. 
Tt was a wise saying of Mrs. Shimmelpen- 
ninck’s mother, never to give way to what is 
little; or by that little, however you may 
Alespise it, you will be practically governed, 
—Smiles. 


WHAT Is BEAUTY? 


‘What is beauty ? Not the show 

-Of shapely limbs and features. No ; 

‘These are but flowers 

That have their dated hours 

To breathe their momentary sweets, then go, 
*Tis the stainless soul within 

“That outshines the fairest skin, 


—Sir A. De Vere Hunt, 


A REPUTATION FOR TEACHING SHE- 
Brars. —Printers: sometimes make funny 
mistakes. A lady teacher once ordered an 
advertisement to be inserted in a newspaper, 
which spoke of “the reputation for teaching 
which she bears.” The printer omitted the 
sword “which,” so the clause was made to 
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announce to the world her “reputation for 
teaching she-bears.” 

How MEN wovrtp LikE To Go To 
Heaven.—‘I have something to ask you,” 
said a young eagle to a learned melancholy 
owl. ‘ Men say there is a bird named merops, 
who, when he rises in the air, flies with ee 
tail upwards and his head towards the ground. 
Is that true?” “Certainly not,” answered 
the owl, ‘it is only a foolish tradition of 
man! He is himself a merops, for he would 
fly to heaven without for a moment losing 
sight of earth.”—Lessing. 

Torre Tuincs THAT CANNOT BE 
HIDDEN.—If there are two things not tobe 
hidden—love and a cough—I say there is a 
third, and that is ignorance, when once a 
woman is obliged to do something besides 
wagging her head.— George Eliot. 


Dovusie Acrostic. 
A “Zonx of contention” my first has oft been; 
In the park, in the season, my second is seen ; 
My whole, only get him to do your desire, 
A favourite he with son, daughter, and sire. 


I 
Be this to thee thy friend and hound. 


2. 
This to a maiden’s ear the sweetest sound. 


a 
In me is the first woman always found. 


4. 
The good and bad by this alike are bound. 
Auice Lrec. 


Bravuty’s Tomer. 


Orto of roses, warranted to retain its fra- 
grance in all climes —Virtwe. 

Essence of jasmine, apt to evaporate, 
therefore to be kept close—/viendship. 

Essence of violet-—umitity. 

Beautifying lotions—Zenderness and Con- 
stancy. 

An excellent bloom to preserve the com- 
plexion—Larly Rising. 

Best lip salve—Smile of Benevolence. 

Cold cream—Prudence. 

Fine eye-water—Senstbility. 

Best rouge—Medesty. 

Pomade divine—Contentuent. 

Drops to remove stains—Honour and Recti- 
tude. 

Drops to prevent ennui—Employment, 

Sal-volatile— Wit. 

Best sticking plaster—Jaithfulness. 

Best patent pins—epartee. 

A lotion to prevent wrinkles—Cheerfud 
nes. 

A mirror—RKeflection. 

QurstioninG THE Cuckoo. — The most 
singular feature in the cuckoo, according to 
the superstitious lore of many of the countries 
of Europe, is its power of telling how long 
people have to live. It is believed that if, when 
you first hear a cuckoo in the morning, you 
put the question in a respectful manner, it 
will immediately repeat its note just as many 
times as you have years yet to spend in this 
world, 


QurTE ConTENTED.—If thou hast but little, 
make it not less by murmuring. If thou hast 
enough, make it not too much by unthankful- 
ness, She that is not thankfully contented 
with the least favour she hath received hath 
made herself incapable of the least favour she 
can receive.—Quarles. 

Tue Arr or SHoPPING.—“ What's the 
price of this article ?”” inquired a deaf old lady, 
«Seven shillings,” said the draper. “ Seven- 
teen shillings!” she exclaimed; ‘I will 
give you thirteen.” ‘Seven shillings!” replied 
the lionest tradesman, in a louder tone, ‘is the 
price of the article.” “ Oh! ‘seven shillings, ”” 
the lady sharply rejoined ; I'll give you five.” 








SITTING IN JUDGMENT. 
Tt was a maxim very old and trite 
Ages before our grandames saw the light, 
That man be called nor happy nor unblest 
Till he be called to take his (est long rest. 


Tux Bust Possrssion AnD rue Worsr, 


—Best_ of all possessions is common-sense, 
and folly is the curse of curses. 


THE TONGUE OF WIspOM.—Wisdom at 
once saith little and saith much. 


_ A Danczrovus Enemy. 
Of all the ills that happen to men 
Temper is cause of nine in ten. 


Wen We Go Up AND WHEN WE Go 
Down.—Benot elated by success, my daughter, 
and be not cast down in sorrow. 


ANSWER To DOUBLE Acrostic (p.711):— 


CrreassrA 
Calpe# A R A B_ Abyla* 


(Gibraltar) LomparpY 
PEARL 
EurvycLeA (The Nurse of 

Ulysses.) 


* Anciently the “ Pillars of Hercules.” 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


COOKERY. 


Liverroot—Sce “ Marmalade Pudding ” and 
“Rich Cake,” in the Answers to Correspondents, 
page. 4oo, vol. 1. Hor icing a cake sec page 283, 
vol. ii. 

S. A. G.—To make inexpensive ginger beer see page 
46, vol. ii. How strange it seems that our corre- 
spondents who “ enjoy THE Guru's Ows Paver so 
much, and read every word,” should not be able 
to find recipes fer themselves. We foar there is 
some indolence concerned in it, which we should 
not encourage. ‘hey are too lazy to look. 

Huan and Minw.—Use enough flour to make, them 
into a stiff paste. We should advise your going to 
a training school at once. 

Navy Bruz.—A pound is, of coure, required for a 
“pound? cake, _It was not needful to say so, we 
think. The 2th Jey, 1865, was a Saturday. 

Porrer.—Both kinds will de for pickling. ‘The seeds 
should be gathered one weck after the blossoms 
have fallen off. The recipe for pickling is :—‘Lake 
one quart of nasturtium sceds, throw them into 
cold salt and water, and let them remain three 
slays and nights, changing the water three times. 
Lay in a sieve to drain, and rub till dry in a cloth. 
For the pickle, take one quart of vinegar, } oz. each 
of mace, nutmeg, and white peppercorns, One 
échalote minced, salt } oz.; boil ten minutes, 
skim well, and when nearly cold pour over the 

fruit placed in jars, and tie down closely. 

Mance.—To mike “Eccles cakes,” first crumble 
some stale pound cake and sweet biscuits together 5 
mix with the crambs some chopped apples, cur- 
rants, candied pecls cut finely, mixed spices, a 
little butter, and sugar, a little essence of lemons, 
and some of the rind grated. Then moisten the 
whole with a little thin raspberry jam, and mix all 
thoroughly, and press it into a jar for us>. ‘Ihis 
description of preserve is called * Bunbury meat,”” 
although there is no “meat” in it. To make 
“ Beccles cakes,” first procure some pieces of tin, 
about a foot long, by six or eight wide, and upon 
these roll out sheets of © pufi,” or fiaky paste. 
about aa cighth of an inch on thickness, or rather 
more, so as to cover the tins. Spread a layer of 
the “ Banbury meat” over them, and roll out # 
sheet of paste to be laid over each; trim the sides, 
divide the cakes into squares, bake ina moderately 
Hot oven, and sprinkle white sugar over them when 
taken out. 2. Your writing is good, thdugh written 
backwards. y 

Amateur Coox.—Sufficient flour to make into a 
stiff dough, not too stiff, or they will be tough. 

ELLEN—We consider that the forcign method of 
frying fish, viz., in sweet olive oil, is far preferable 
to dripping. _ 11 should cover the fish well. As@ 
pule, the burning arises from being too d 


EDUCATIONAL, 


Sensitive Sytvia— ‘The composition of a letter 
being defective” simply meant that it was not ex- 
pressed in accordance with riles of grammar nor 
jn clegsnt style. We feel sorry for your distress 
at any backwardness in education for your age. 
But we do not see any just cause for being driven 
“nearly mad." ‘The chief pazt of a girl's educa- 


























ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


tion is usually accomplished between sixteen and 
twenty one. And what she then learns is far 
better acquired than in the enforced study of 
earlier years, the brain is more developed, and the 
will to learn is in her favour. You are but a child 
as yet; so take courage. We did not mean to 
discourage you. 

Quis—The founding of a mathematical prize or 
scholarship at University College, London, to 
the memory of Miss Watson has been’ in- 
augurated because, having been the first woman 
tosbecome a student of mathematics in that 
college, she proved to be one of the most brilliant 
pupils the,college had ever had. In announcing 
the award at the distribution of prizes, Professor 
Clifford said: ‘‘A few more students’ like Miss 
‘Watson would rais> University College to a status 
far surpassing that of institutions twenty times as 
rich, and two hundred times as long in existence.” 
Serious il.ness cut short her studies, and she was 
obliged to leave for South Africa, whore sho died 
last December, aged only twenty-four years. 

‘Mary (or Grascow).—The School for the Daughters 
of Naval -oficers at Richmond-on-Thames, is 
well recommended. Apply to the head mistress, 
Miss Quinan. 

A Erexcx Girt.—The quickest method of learning 
a foreign language is by conversation; not_merely 
of an artificial character, so to speak, but in daily 
life, so as to comprise all kinds of subjects, and 
evory word in ordinary use. Rosidence with 
foreigners, and total disuse for a time of your own 
language,’ is essential. But during this period 
duily study of the grammar, reading, and we ting in 
that language are most desirable. If you have a 
good ear, and have a well-formed mouth, practice 
will make gou mistress of the “th.” Cert.inly, 
while a resident in England, you may reasonably, 
and with perfect propriety, adopt our mode of ite 
and rules of etiquette. The old proverb a quote 
is good authority for so doing. We thank you for 
your kind and complimentary letter. 

A Suuuxt Mensn—A good subject for your“ De- 
bating Society” would be the best way of employ 
ing your time day by day, so as to suit the conveni 
ence of thoso witk whor you live, while, benettin 
dosh them and yourself, a cue regard to healt 

ng maintained. 

Kary Croom and Puncx.—Write for information 
to the “National Training School for Music, ? 
Kensington-gore, London, W.C., wheze free in- 
struction is offered to English subjects. Some of 
the scholarships carry with them exhibitions for 
maintenance.“ Punch” should write to the Royal 
Academy of Music, 4, Tenterden-street, Hanover- 
square, W. For admission by examination, fee, 
one guinea, which is remitted on, the success of the 
candidate. ‘The entrance fee is £5, and for instruc- 
tion, per term £ro. ‘Lhe address of the “ College 
of Preceptors,’"is 42, Queen-square, Bloomsbury, 
W.C. ‘Ihe certificates are recognised as guaran 
teas of a good general education. Fee, ros. Vupils* 
examinations held half-yearly. 

De Laxtus.—Any educational bookseller will got 
sJou'a Rudiments of Latin or Primer without difi- 
uly, 

‘Moss.—The specimen you enclose is one of the large 
and extensive genera of mosses called //yperum, or 
ferther-moss, of which Miller onumerafes no less 
than five hundred species. 

BerH.—The “Introduction to the Study of School 
Management,” price 1s., published by W, Collins 
and Co, Bridewell-place, New Bridge-street, 
E.C., will help you. Afterwards you ean get the 
larger works of Currie, Robinson, &c. We should 
advise the old-fashioned back-board; bead bags to 
hold on the head while walking in the schoolroom 
and house, and the elastic “chest expanders." 
Many thanks for your prettly-written letter, and 
its recogniticn of our efforts. 

AvAtA—“ Domestic Economy,” for elder girls and 
pupil teachers, by Joseph Hassell, A.IC.C., will suit 
your purpose. 

Ener B, K.—Try the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Home Study, Secretary, Miss A.C. Moore, 
Oakfield, Eltham. 

Wisnir F.—Your letter has interested us greatly, 
and we arc glad to hear that God has so greatly 
prospered your persevering industry, and we com~ 
mend your desire to show gratitude where due by 
cultivating every branch of education that may be 
turned to the benefit of your friends. We think the 
best. and quickest method would be to enlist the 
sorvides of a good visiting teacher. If near a school, 
you would probably find a master who would gladly 

ive you an hour's lessons on certain days in 
“book-keeping,” and all else you desire to léarn 
more perfectly. 

Srecta—We advise you to order the current number 
of the # Journal ofthe Women's Education Union,” 

rice 6d., Chapman and Hall, 136, Piccadilly, 

ondon, W., or the head office of the above-name 
Uhioa, tx2, Brompton-road, 8.W. The address of 
the London School of Medicine for Women is 30, 
Henrietia-street, Brunswick-square. Apply for 
particulars of the course, &c., to Mrs. Thorne. If 
your schooling ceased at twelve years old, and you 
are now seventeen, you will have great trouble in 
making up for the five years’ loss of time, even had 



























your education so far been of ahigh order. From 
the style in which you express yourself, it is evident 
that you have much to learn. You should not 
distinguish the current month by a cypher, instead 
of its name. 

Turresa A.—You do not inform us sufficiently well 
as to the object of sending the girl abroad, to 
enable us to give an opinion. If advancing satis- 
factasily where she is, why make any change, and 
incur extra expense? Is it on account of the acci- 
dent, or for the benefit of learning conversational 
German and French, that her going abroad is pro- 
posed? It might be of service in either case; but 
the advantage of removing her from the school and 
the masters in Edinburgh to strange ones in Lon- 
don we regard as very questionable. it would 
probably tend to throw back a delicate girl in her 
studies for some time. 

Gyr. E.—1, Read Miss Strickland’s “Lives of the 
Queens of England.” 2. The tulips should liecom- 
pletely down. 








WORK. 


Suerrterp.—The best recipe for cleaning sable and 
furs in general is to sprinkle them with hot flour 
and sand, and brush them well afterwards. ‘I’ben 
to beat out the dust with a cane, comb it with a wet 
comb, and then press with a’ warm iron. Vor 
ermine, plaster of Paris should be employed in- 
stead of the flour and sand, but the rest of the pro- 
cess should be similar to that abave described. 

Consraxce.—You employ the word“ if” six times 
eight chort lines, and on the last occasion impro- 
perly for whether.” Unless the moth be in your 
velveteen dress, we do not see how the pile could 
“wear off” d§ much when you are not wearing it, 
and it lies by in a drawer, as it would if you wore 
it every day when riding, boating, gardening, 
nursing the baby, &e. he material, in an 
case, appears to’ have been of very’ inferior 
quality 

A Duvoysiine Girt.—You do not inform us of the 
nature of the spots on the serge. If grease, we 
lave given recipes many times for removing them ; 
other stains may be so produced as to remove gr 
change the colour of the stuff, and re-dyeing alone 
wiil restore it. Your bookseller will give the infor- 
mation you require. Brown w.ll be one of the 
colours most worn, 















MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ruri —In case of unsettled frechold property, and 
intestacy, the e.dest son inherits. Leasehold and 
personaly goes to the widow—one third—and the 
remaining two-thirds are shared by the children 
alike, the eldest son sharing in these lat:er like the 
younger children. 

Gwex Frou.—Remove the young dove, when a fort- 
night old, from the old birds, and feed it by hand 
with woatever the latter gave it, crushing and 
sottening it as they would have done. 

Queux Mavcx.—Equinoctial gales are caused by 
the general atmospheric disturbance attending the 
change in the direction of the great aerial currents, 
consequent passing of the sun from one hemisphors 
to the other, They gencrally prevail in the tem- 
perate regions at about March 20th and September 
23rd, and recalled the “ Vernal ’ and * Autumnal” 

quinoxes, or “ equal nights’’ to the days, 

Sucyarr.—We are unable to give you lessons in the 
art of teaching. Procure some coloured pictures 
and tell them the stories they represents We 
supply such at 56, Paternoster-row, H.C. 

Constant Sunscringrs.—We are assured on good 
authority the water in water beds docs not need to 
be changed, as it suffers no deterioration, the bed 
being air-tight. 2. The 17th of April in 1862 fell 
ona Thursday. 

Amy Buckter—The rst_volume of Tue Girt’s 
Own Paper began with January 3, and ended with 
September 25, 1880. 

Mavet Essincton.—Half rise from your chair in 
shaking hands with ladies who arrive at the 
“Dorcas Society” meetings later than yourself, 
If, however, the lady were an elderly person, and 
you a young girl, it would be more seemly in’ you 
to rise altogether. 

Noi ParER.—Our insertion of amateur contributions 
entirely depends on their merit, not on the age of 
the girl from whom it comes.’ You write very 
nicely. 2 

“ Moritue Hunnann.”.-Your question bas been so 
many times answered, we cannot spare time to do 
so again. 

Axways Hoprrut.—We regret that we could not 
prescribe for your deafness, if all the doctors who 
haye attended you for that purpose have failed. 

fe presume that you have had your ears well 
syringed by them, 

Catyrso.—You write and express yoursclf far better 
in English, than a large proportion of our corre- 
spondents wh» ,are English born. Rest your 
aching back. Do not vainly try to fight against 
nature, when she so clearly points out what your 
condition requires. Liedown on an incline plane, 
or even on the floor—out of a draught, of course — 
with a small pillow under yourhead, and your eyes 
turned away from the light. Learn your lessons 
thus. Two hours a-day at least—divided if more 
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convenient—should be invariably spent in acom- 
pletely recumbent position, or your wealness of 
the spine may result in a curvature. 

‘Tintuuctoo.—To attempt to cure. timid childrea by a 
process of frightening them, and proving their fears 
to be well giounded yy floggings, appears to us 
the most idiotic, as well as the most cruel of plans. 
A lesson might be taken from modem horse- 
breakers. Gentleness and coaxing prove more 
powerful agents than brutal whipping, or the use 
of a whip at all. Even for telling falsehoods 
supposing them not to be of a malicious character 
(‘against thy neighbour”) being an evil result of 
great moral or physical timidity, should never be 
visited with corpora] punishment; simply because 
consitutional defect in the character 1s only thereby 
augmented. Disobedience and rebellion of ai 
aggravated nature, and above all any act of 
cruelty, should be the only exceptions, when 
corporal punishment may be judiciously admin- 
istered; but even then never, under the most 
extreme circumstances of juvenile depravity, afier 
the age of ten ycars; nor in ordinary cases after 
tour. Between the ages of two and four, all such 
means of training shoud be concluded. Probably 
to the health of the child in question, the origin of 
her nervous timidity may be traced, and the im- 
becile method adopted for her cure will perma- 
nently confirm the defect. We are disgusted 
beyond expression at the conduct of the so-caled 
“ mother.” 

Two Jersey Grets.—You have fallen into the error 

king a question which we have already twice 
answered. Perhaps you would like to know that 
the word ‘“‘addled’” is derived from the Saxon 
a-idiian, to be empty, and tle Welsh ad/, or 
rotten. The so-called ‘Addied Parliament” 
att its sessions between April 5, 1614, and June 7. 
3615. 

M,E. H.—A rosemary wash for the head is made 
just as you would make tea. Pour boiling water 
on a quantity of leaves, and cover them well to 
inake the decoction draw thoroughly, then bottle 
it. You will require a wash of borax and campbor, 
to clean the hur on every alternate night, as the 
rosemary will make it sticky, and disposed to knot, 
Procure it ata grcengrocer’s, or achemist would 
make the wash according to your directions. 2. Add 
as much flour as required for stiffening them 
sufliciently. 

LAncasuire,—We thank you for telling us of the 
cure for ‘‘bed-sores.” It is one with which we 
have not been practically acquainted, but of which 
we had heard long ago—viz., the placing of an 
earthenware pan under the patient’s Ded, contain- 
ing a gallon or two of clean cold water, changing 
the water twice a day. ‘Lhe bed linen and night- 
dress of the patient must, at the same time, be kept 
smooth, and free at all times from w. inkles. 

Auprry.—You can procure the ingredients you re- 
quire from cny chemist in the right proportions. 
When at thockemlar's, ask for the best plasters he 
can recommend, and try them. 

Honour. —We adviso you to scck information and 
advice of the lady superintendent, Miss Hobson, 
of the Training College and School for Deaf 
Mutes at the Elms, Castlebar-hill, Ealing. This 
lady should be seen or addressed at No. 1, Notting- 
ham-place, Regent’s-park, W. ‘The cards were 
oicculabed in the House of Commons, 

E. N. Sator.—Your son appears to be one of the 

any sufferers from wearing shoes with pointed toes. 

‘They tond to force out the joint, and likewise to 

bend the nail inwards, For some days lying-up on 

a sofa is indispensable to accomplish a cure, 

poulticing the nail to reduce the inflammation, 

‘Lhen begin to change its shspe, by cutting it the 

reverse way to that in which finger-nails are cut— 

‘.¢., making the half circle or crescent-form to cave 
inwards, instead of rounding outwards; the centre 
of the rim of the nail being concave i:stead of 
convex. ‘Lhen take a small piece of glass, and 
gently scrape away the nail in the centre, from the 

wick upwards to the rim, so as gradually ay by 
poe to thin it there to a reasonable degree. ‘This, 
together with the method of cutting, will tend to 
raise the sides out of the flesh; relieving the 
pressure inwards. It isa simple cure, which wo 
have known to succeed in cases where all other 
plans failed. ‘ill ali inflammation be reduced, no 
shoe must be worn. Ask your ‘doctor about the 
application of iodine to the joint, as it might be of 
use. Let him wear square-toed shoes henceforth. 
Do uot thin the middle of the nail so much as to 
risk its cracking through, which would be a serious 
accident. A cold water bandage (dry ones over 
them) have, we have heard, been of great service to 
some in reducing swollen and inflamed joints. 

C. A. G.—The chi dren of your father’s first cousin 
(or, cousin-German) are your second cousins ; 
and your father’s first cousin is your own “ first 
cousin once remove é 

Apatt SHowrR.—Law-copying can be obtained by 
personal nogotistion only, and requires previous 
traicing. Instruction is given at 12, Portugal- 
street, Lincoln’s-inn; address Mrs. Santer. ‘Lhe 
fee is five guineas, but we doubt her having a 
vacancy, E 

Joa oF Anc.—Wash the dress in oxgall and water, 
which will set the colour. It is best to keep your 
m.kin crockery vessels. 
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Geratpive Powett.—Sce “University Hoods, and 
How to Make Them,” page 564, vol. i. Inquire of 
tke Civil Service Commissioners. 

Ben Lept.—To cure “‘ hay fever” immediate change 
of air,and if possible to the seaside, or, best of 
all, to make a voyage at the hay-making season, 
before it is commenced, isthe best cure. In refer- 
ence to medicine, large doses of quinine, taken two 
or three times in the day on the first outbrs:k of 
the complaint, together with the inhalation of 
unmonia. If the difficu'ty of breathing and the 
sough be severe, they should be treated like bron- 
chitis. This is a general sketch of the treatment, 
but individual cases are for special consideration 
and direction, by a doctor in personal attendance. 

Mera Durr (Calcutta).—We thank you for so kind 
and appreciative a letter. Space fails usin our 
magazine to add to our list of contents alszady 
made. We think that, from the answers to corre- 
spondents, writing on. religicus subjects, much 
advice and instruction may be derived. z 

Netue Watton. — Southend-on-Sea, Fssex, is a 
yery enjoyable place, and comparatively inexpen- 
sive. For a subscription of 1s. weekly a family has 
access to a lovely shady garden full of seats. 
There is a tramway on the pier,a mile and a half 
in length, sea bathing, and pleasant country drives. 

Anum Liy.—We are sorry to hear that your poor 
aunt's bequest has tempted you to make a pitiable 


THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 


object of yourself, and a laughing-stock for all 
sensible people.“ ASsthetic dress" has been 
scouted almost out of sight, and only appears on 
the stage in burlesque performances. As to making 
your hair “ fiizzy,” we hope you will not succeed. 
Why should you look like a white uegress? Whe- 
ther “ iesthetic,” or ladylike and reasonable, young 
irls do not require stays. Whalebones in the dress- 
Bodice will keep it from being wrinkled. We advise 
you to desist from sending off what scem to be 
tockets from all your ”” They look crazy. 

RECoNNAISANCE.—Aching in or behind the eyeballs, 
produced by reading or other employment, may be 
caused by Some degree of congestion from over- 
straining. If so, it may be necessary to wear suit- 
able “spectacles (possibly for a time only), and to 
employ some drops to reduce the congestion. You 
should consult an occulist, as the case might be 
serious, You write a neat legible hand. 

GRretcHEN.—Spots on a veil are objectionable, as 
they move about and dazzle the eyes. Plain thin 
ones do no harm, and benefit by preserving them 
from dust. 2. Avoid cheap soap, as it is always 
full of alkali. 

Gyp B —Many thanks for the “tribute”; the idea 
is pretty, but we cannot say it shows a genius for 
poetry. 

A Scot.—About an inch would be need‘ul between 
the pegs. We have reason to be well satisfied with 
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‘TO OWR GIRLS. 


= AST year so many girls wrote to express dis- 
appointment at not having an extra Christmas 
Number, that this year we have arranged for 
the pubiication of one, tobe called 


CHRISTMAS ROSES 


which will contain complete stories by Anne 

Beale, Grace Stebbing, James Mason, Mrs. G. i 

Linneus Banks, Annie Matheson, and Alice 
King. The Archbishop of York hasalso promised 
to write a paper, and Signor Ciro Pinsuti to set a 
Christmas Carol to music. Phillis Browne will 
show how to prepare the Christmas fare, Dora 
Hope will let the girls into the secret of decorating 
a Christmas tree and the home, and Ruth Lamb 
will supply all information about out-door and in-door 
games: Dora de Blaquiere will point out suitable and 
cheap Christmas presents to make for relations and 
friends; and, in addition, there will be poems by 
our best writers, and a profusion of nuts to crack,” 
in the form of riddles and acrostics. The Number 
will be plentifully illustrated by M. E. Edwards, 
Fred Barnard, W. J. Hennessy, John C. Staples, 
Davidson Knowles, Robert Barnes, Frank Dadd, 
and others. 

CHRISTMAS ROSES will be ready on 
October 25th. Price Sixpence. As only a limited 
number of copies will be printed, orders should be 
given to the bookseller immediately. 
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the reception with which our paper has met ip 
every class of society, from the high-born maiden 
to the hard-workiog domestic servant. We write 
for no particular class, but for “ girls,’ and they 
all have much injcommon, whether in the palace or 
in the cottage. Both Have God to glorify and 
Heaven to gain. 

Zana.—In the upper classes of society gentlemen and 
gentlewomen never address each other as“' sir” 
and ‘ma’am.” Anyone so doing would beregarded 
as ignorant, or at least “old-fasabioned.” Tt 
is quite right, however, in the lower so to address 
persons of superior position. Much may be learnt 
by associating with highly-bred as well as highly- 
educated persons, but it is not necessary to do so 
to be well- bred yourself, and you may, morcover, 
be essentially so, and yet unacquainted with many 
little rules of etiquette. So that, if you cultivate 
tact, speak gently, move quietly, liston attentively. 
to the person addressing you, and avoid all tricks, 
you will be recognised as well bred when you go 
into socicty, e.en though ignorant of certain less 
important rules, with which your new associztes 
may be familiar. 

Hearner.—Go to some basket warebouse, and in- 
quire for what you want. We thank Jon for your 
Kind letter, and are glad that our directions for 
decorating a table with Christmas-cards has proved 
such a success, 

TitbeRie Buxkoor.—The reason that no answer 
was returned to your question was that there was 
a full answer on page rs, vol. ii. In tuture, before. 
writing, please consult tum Grats Own Parr, 

Turzsa Avetarpe.—Thank you for your kind letter, 
aad the assurance of the help our paper bas brought 
to you. Nov. 5, 1863, was Thursday; the zh 
Nov., 1866, was ‘Tuesday. 

Frorsy.—r. King Charles Il. 2. It depends on the 
flowers you put in it. 

Daisy B.—Read “Puddings, and How to Make 
Them,” page 27, vol. ii., also‘ Useful Hints” and 
“Answers to Correspondents.” From 15. 6d. to 
2s. we believe, but you must inquire in your own 
neighbourhood. 

Swueisriar.—Sce vol. i., pages 420 and 499. 

Ruby —See page 127, vol. i. We do not comprehend 
your last query. 

E.F.L.—" Home Sweet Home” is by J. Howard 
Payne, from the Opera of Cvari, the Maid of 
Milan. 

Netty O’R. asks Sfteen questions in her letter. For 
information respecting intermediate examinations, 
address J. K. Ingram, Esq., LL.D., University 
ef Dublin. Examinations are held’ at various 
Seenps. 2. See ‘Velvet Painting,” page 504, 
vol. ii. 

Nexus W.—Apply at the Religious Tract Society 
for tracts, 56, Paternoster-row, E.C. There isa 
College for Working Women at & Fitzroy-street, 
Fitzroy-square, where you would’ find what you 
need, 

Fuctip.—Llewellyn, last anc’ent. British Prince of 
Wales, was killed at the battle fought on the river 
‘Wye, Radnorshire, A.p. 1282. Young girls would 
not be eligible to be received as hospital nurses. At 
the age of twenty-five you might be taken in to 
learn the vocation; but many are the moral and 
phys.cal requisites in intending nurses, 

Rev. W. Escotr—The question you have asked isa 
well-known and dificult one, aid perhaps you may 
not be aware that it formed a subject of discussion 
some two or three years ago in one of the weekly 
papers. ‘Lhe result of the inquiry was that it was 
discovered to be a late Latin translation of a Greek 
scholiast on a passage in a play in Euripides. Tho 
quotation, as given by you, is not quite correct, or 
else we have mistaken the handwriting. The right 
version runs thus: “Qnem Deusvult perdere, prius 
dementat.” We have great pleasure in solving the 
mystery for you, more especially as the question 
has puzzled so many classical scholars, 

OnE OF THE BIG Gixts.—We have given all the in- 
formation you require respecting ministers and 
cathedrals already, to which we refer you. ‘Ihe 
former was a chu'ch connected with a monastery. 
2. “Lablespoonfuls ” is correct. 

Vioret.—We greatly commend your writing, which 
is beautifully regular, and every letter correctly 
formed. 2. Keep back your silkworm eggs from 
being hatched as it is ‘uscless to bring out the 
grubs before the mulberry leaves are cut. Let 
them remain ina very cold place until the warm 
weather towards the end of May has provided 
food for them. 1be worms do not attain their full 
size and maturity until eight weeks old, during 
which time they change’ their skins about four cx 
five times, 

‘Warry.—A “ polariscope” is an optical instrument, 
employed for experimenting on the polarisation of 
Jight. " The most beautiful and brilliant colours are 
shown by it, and it enables you to see most deli- 
Cate microscopic objects to very great advantage. 
‘The ‘polarisation of light” was first discovered 
by Hiiygens, when investigating the cause of double 
refraction, as seen in. the Iceland crystal, and the 
discoveries of Malus, in x8r0, directed the attention 
ot opticians to the science. Since then other great 
men have added to the discoveries made, and, 
amongst others, Prince Leopold has written an 
admirable work on the subject. 
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MICHAELMAS DAISY. 
By Saran Dovpxev. 


CHAPIER XXI. 
“THOU HAST FINISH’D JOY AND MOAN.” 


SUMMER and autumn had passed away 
and winter had fairly set in before Mrs. 
Bellister and her friend arrived at Clover 
Mead. 

Daisy had her first glimpse of the 
pairin church. They came in rather 
late, and a good many heads were 
turned at their entrance. Mrs. Bellister, 
a plump little woman, with a round, 
rosy face, was very richly dressed, but 
her colours were too gay for Daisy's sober taste, 
and she looked almost vulgar beside her young 
companion. More fragile than ever, Gertrude 
seemed to have gained in style and elegance. 
Daisy could not help glancing at her when they 
stood up to sing, and encountered the eager 
gaze of those great bright eyes. An indescrib- 
able feeling of pity and tenderness filled her heart ; 
and*yct the dainty little lady, delicate though she 
was, did not seem to stand in need of compassion 
at.all. 

In the porch, after service, Daisy was met with 
outstretched hands and cordial greetings. 

“T am more than glad to see you,” said Ger- 
trude’s silvery voice. ‘‘ How happy you must be 
aow, Daisy!” 

“Yes, 1am happy,’ Daisy replied. ‘‘ Have you 
come to make a long stay at Clover Mead?” 

““As long as Mrs. Bellister wants me, I shall 
remain. The air here is a wonderful tonic, they 
say, and I think I need strengthening. Between 
ourselyes, Daisy, I am a sad wreck.”’ 

“Qught you not to lead,a quiet life >”” 

‘Quietness is impossible with Mrs. Bellister. 
We have a crowd of people coming at Christmas, 
and we are arranging for balls and theatricals. By 
the way, how did the Garnetts’ charade-party go off 
last year?” 

“Very well, I believe ; I don't remember it dis- 
tinctly. ‘So many things happened just then.’”’ 

“J had a furious letter from Maud,” said Ger- 
trude, lowering her voice, as they walked towards 
the churchyard gates, and I must own I used her 
rather badly. I wrote and said I was sorry she was 
pained; it was all that could be done.” 

“She was deeply hurt,” answered Daisy. “I 
saw her distress, and it was real.” 

“The whole affair was most unfortunate,” Ger- : 
trude confessed. ‘I daresay I have made her my MES. GEORGE ALDERSTONE, 
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enemy for life ; but it can’t be helped. 
Is that beautiful woman the Countess of 
Hazlewood ?’’ 

““Yes,”’ said Daisy, smiling at Cecily. 

“And she is your aunt, and every- 
body raves about her. Oh, Daisy, what 
a fortunate girl you are! I believe the 
fates are kind to good, quiet little souls 
like you.” 

They parted at the gate, Gertrude 
tripping off to Mrs. Bellister’s brougham, 
and Daisy walking homewards by her 
uncle’s side. 

There had been real friendliness in 
Miss Sandon’s manner, and Daisy could 
not help hoping that she had caught a 
glimpse of Gertrude’s better self. She 
called at Clover Mead with Mr. dur- 
stone on Tuesday, but Mrs. Bellister 
and Miss Sandon were not at home. 
Before the week was ended, however, 
the ladies from Clover Mead returned 
the visit, and the two girls found an op- 
portunity to say a few confidential 
words. 

“You really are looking delicate, 
Gertrude,” said Daisy, with a ring of 
true sympathy in her voice. Gertrude 
met her gaze with a grateful look and a 
sigh. 

“T often feel very weary, Daisy,’ she 
replied. ‘‘ But,’? she added, almost in 
a whisper, ‘I cannot get away from 
Mrs. Bellister at present.’” 

At the other end of the room Mrs, 
Bellister was talking volubly to Mr. 
Hurstone, standing at the open door of 
the conservatory, and holding forth upon 
the different shades of the camelias. 
There was no fear that Gertrude’s low 
tone would be overheard. 

“Tam her paid companion,’’ she went 
on, bitterly. ‘* Of covrse, nooneknows that 
I receive any salary; it is understood 
that I am to be treated as a guest. But 
I am a servant, Daisy, just an upper 
servant, and that’s all!” 

“ But, Gertrude, there are kind, good 
people whom it would be pleasant to live 
with. Or there is your uncle’s house.” 

“They do not want me at home,’ 
Miss Sandon answered, decidedly. ‘‘ The 
General says that I have acquired expen- 
sive habits; and my mother, being a con- 
firmed invalid, finds her own income 
barely sufficient for her wants. She has 
a nurse always with her, and a daughter 
is of no use at all.’ ' 

“Oh, Gertrude, is not that the 
daughter’s fault ?”” 

“Yes, Daisy, perhaps it is. I always 
hated being with sick people; but, any- 
way, a nurse is necessary now, for 
mamma is nearly helpless.’’ 

“But, Gertrude, if you are uncom- 
fortable at Clover Mead, you need not 
stay there. Does Mrs. Bellister expect 
too much of you?" 

“She is a wonderfully robust person, 
and she won't let anybody take rest,’ 
sighed Gertrude. ‘Nerves and head- 
aches, and ailments she doesn’t under- 
stand. We are like the troubled sea, 
always in motion. I should have liked 
it once, I daresay, but one can have too 
much even of pleasure.”’ 

“« Especially if one is not strong.’” 

‘*Ah, yes, I wish I could have just one 
quiet hour with you, Daisy. There are 
many things that I want to say.”’ 
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The quiet heur was secured a day or 
two later, by Janet Alderstone’s in- 
fluence. She went to Clover Mead, and 
kept Mrs. Bellister amused while Daisy 
and Gertrude took afternoon tea toge- 
ther at the Hall. 

It was what country-folk call an old- 
fashioned winter. Every day the weather 
grew colder and colder, and the crystal 
sheet on the village pools became 
thicker and thicker. The roads were as 
hard as iron, and in the wheel-ruts the 
thin ice crackled under one’s tread; but 
the people of Hurst Gate were well 
cared for, and many basins of soup 
Hound. their way to the homes of the 
sick. 

Daisy had led her friend to the little 
breakfast-room, and there they were as 
warm as hot tea and a blazing fire could 
make them. At six Gertrude was to be 
sent home in a carriage to Clover Mead, 
to be in time for Mrs. Bellister’s seven 
o'clock dinner. 

“Daisy,’’ said Gertrude, breaking a 
-silence that had fallen upon them 
both, “I have a daily-increasing de- 
sire for rest. I do not mcan mere 
bodily rest; it is the spirit that pines for 
Tepose,’” 

‘““«Come unto Me all ye that labour 
and are heayy-laden, and I will give you 
rest,’”’? repeated Daisy, in her softest 
tones, 

“T am coming to Him, Daisy, or, 
rather, I think that He is coming to me. 
Iam so heavily-burdened with troubles 
and sins that I can hardly reach His 
feet. You know how wicked and selfish 
I have been; it is my own fault that 
my smother and my uncle do not want 
me, 

“ Christ wants you,” said Daisy. 

‘When I talk to you I scem to get 
nearer to Him, Ah, Daisy, I think His 
true servants make us see how sweet 
His service is!” 

“« And you will enter that service, dear 
Gertrude?” 

“Yes, if He will receive me.” 

Long after her unele’s brougham had 
taken Gertrude back to Mrs. Bellister, 
Daisy sat and mused by the fire, plan- 
ning how she could best help this friend 
of hers. She thought that she would 
ask Mr. Hurstone to Iet Gertrude pay 
them a long visit; and when she was 
thoroughly rested and strengthened, 
pethaps Lady Hazlewood's influence 
might find her a happier home than 
Clover Mead. Her meditations were 
cut short by Uncle Charles himself. 

‘There is to be skating on the Moor 
Pond to-morrow,” he d. ‘Would 
you like to see the skaters, Daisy? It 
will be a fine day, 1 think.” 

“Yes, I should like it very much,’ 
Daisy answered, still thinking more of 
Gertrude than the skaters. And then 
orders were given for the carriage to be 
ready at eleven the next morning. 

The day dawned clear and bright, 
and Daisy looked-out upon a spark- 
ling world from her chambe: window. 
Uncle Charles was in excellent spirits ; 
skating had been a favourite amusement 
of his.early boyhood, and he was full of 
stories of old times and old doings. 
The open carriage, heaped with buffalo 
and bear skins, came round to the hall- 









door at the appointed hour, and Daisy's 
spirits rose as the horses trotted briskly 
along the road. 

The moors were no longer silent and 
deserted; from all parts people were 
flocking towards the great pond, on 
which the skaters had already begun 
their evolutions. Carriages were to be 
scen, too. The Earl and Countess of 
Hazlewood were looking on, and Janet 
Alderstone was standing by her father's 
side, watching the gliding figures with 
an amused face. Daisy soon made her 
way to her friend’s side, 

“Look at Mrs, Bellister,’’ said Janet, 
Jaughing. ‘She prides herself on her 
skating, but she is too short and stout 
to show to advantage on the ice. What 
a gorgeous hat that is. I wonder why 
she will always deck herself out in such 
a gaudy fashion |” 

“ She looks like a tropical bird,” said 
Daisy. ‘What a contrast to Ger- 
trude ?”’ 

“Yes; I am beginning to own that 
there is a charm about Miss Sandon. 
You know I was prejudiced; but she is 
not nearly so frivolous as I expected to 
find her, and she bewitches one with her 
bright eyes and silvery voice. Look at 
her now—what a graceful little winter 
fay she is!”’ ; 

The light figure of Gertrude, in a 
tightly-fitting costume, all silver-grey 
cloth and chinchilla, went skimming 
along like a sprite. Daisy was not near 
enough to see her face, but there was 
not the least token of weariness in that 
easy movement, and she followed Gerty 
with a fascinated gaze. 

“ Who is that in light grey?’ asked 
Lord Hazlewood, joining the two girls. 
“ Cecily has been admiring her a good 


“Tt is Miss Sandon ; she is a friend of 
mine,’’ Daisy answered, ‘I never saw 
anyone skate so beautifully.”’ 

At that moment one of the earl’s ser- 
vants stepped up to the little group, and 
spoke to his master. 

“Are you girls thinking of venturing 
on the pond ?”’ Lord Hazlewood asked. 
“You must be careful to keep on this 
side if you do. Carter has just told me 
that the ice yonder was broken up for the 
water-fowl yesterday, and of course it 
is only covered again by a very thin 
crust. He is gone to warn people off 
the spot.” 

The carl’s closing words were drowned 
by a loud shout. There was instantly 
a tush of the crowd towards the other 
side of the pond, and Daisy and her 
companions were borne along by the 
throng. : 

“What is it?’ etied Daisy, grasping 
the earl’s arm. 

“ Someone has gone in, I am afraid,” 
he answered. ‘But Carter and some of 
my people are on the watch. They will 
—what’s that ? 

“ What?’ cried Daisy, agonised. 

But Lord Hazlewood gently freed 
himself from her hands, and pushed 
is way to the edge of the lake. Recog- 
nising him, the spectators parted to left 
and right; and then the girls caught a 
glimpse of a large pool in the,ice, and 
floating on it a little grey cap trimmed 
with fur. 
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Daisy had afterwards but an indistinct 
recollection of what followed. She re- 
membered vaguely the cries and lamen- 
tations of the crowd, and then the vision 
of a young white face, calm in its last 
sleep. Poor Gertrude! Rest was given 
to her, indeed—a rest for body and soul 
tuo. The feverish little life, with all its 
perplexities and troubles, had come to a 
sudden end, 

After what seemed a long dream, 
Daisy woke to the consciousness of 
being lifted out of the carriage and 
borne upstairs to her own room. Kind 
hands were busy about her; Cecily’s 
hands unfastened her furs and_ outer 
garments, and helped to smoothe her 
pillow. And throughout the remainder 
of that weary day Cecily kept watch by 
her side. 

Mrs. Bellister indulged in a violent 
burst of tears and hysterics, and would 
have been glad to forget that her selfish- 
ness had forced her companion to go to 
the Moor Pond. Gertrude had pleaded 
headache and weariness as an excuse 
for staying at home; but her complaints 
were met with a sneer, and she had 
braced herself up to do her part. Well, 
it was all over now. No need to play 
the world’s game any longer; no need 
to wear a mask and live a false life. 
Gertrude had done with shams and 
deceits for ever and ever. 

Janet and Daisy went together to the 
pretty village churchyard to choose her 
resting - place. They found a quiet 
nook near the east wall of the old 
church, where a yew was casting its 
mourning shadow over the frosty grass. 
All around the landscape, in its winter 
garb, was bright with December sun- 
shine; the sky had the intense clearness 
and purity that is oftenest seen in early 
spring; and a robin, perched upon a 
leafless elm, was trilling his cheery 
song. 

Daisy’s thoughts went back to the day 
when she had first seen Gertrude Sandon 
at Portland-place, and had little dreamt 
that in the space of one brief year she 
should be choosing the spot for her 
grave. She remembered, too, the last 
talk they had ever had together, and 
'Gerty’s timid trust in Him who is the 
Resurrection and the Life. 

‘‘ Maud will not sec the grave till the 
flowers are growing over it,’’ she said 
to Janet. ‘She will come here when 
the May blossoms are in bloom, and the 
trees have put on their leaves again. 
And, perhaps, Janet, she may feel, as 
she stands here, that death is only 
love’s winter , not-its destruction.” 


* * * * * 


Mr, Alderstone has watched the deve- 
loping of her character with earnest eyes. 
Daisy’s heart was wonunawares in those 
sad days in Dr. Garnett’s house when 
George Alderstone first came into her 
young life. In those daysshe had thought 
of him asa light-bearer, sent to brighten 
the gloom of her dark path; but she did 
not realise that he was destined to tread 
that path by her side. As husband and 
wife the ‘pair will travel peacefully 
together to that eternal land where part- 
ings are unknown. 

We shall not follow Daisy Garnett any 


farther along the path-of. her life; but 
leave her, dwelling in the old hall, living 
amongst her best earthly friends, loving 
and beloved. Happier days are in store 
for her than she has ever yet known; 
days when the girl’s feelings shall change 
and deepen into the feelings of a woman, 
and childish things shall be put away 
without a sigh. Sorrows, too, will come; 
other graves, besides Gertrude’s, will be 
wept over with bitter tears, but God’s 
sunlight will be shining upon her still. 

There are not many changes in the 
busy town of Bridleton as the years move 
on; it is, and always will be, one of 
those bustling, smoke-bedimmed places 
where poverty and suffering are ever to 
be found. But a stranger, wandering 
through the town, may chance perhaps 
to come upon a certain street in which 
our little heroine first saw the light. The 
house in which Daisy was born still 
remains ; but it has been so enlarged and 
improved as to be scarcely recognisable ; 
and the visitor will be told, with some 

« pride, that this is the Children’s Hospital, 
founded in memory of Doctor Andrew 
Garnett by his daughter. 

The room where Rose Garnett sat 
working at her baby garments, and 
Daisy played her solitary childish games, 
is a pleasant chamber in these days. 
Little sick children do not grow tired of 
the sunny pictures and bright texts upon 
its walls; and kind nurses move to-and- 
fro, bringing fruits and flowers to the 
small beds, or sit beside them to read 
the newest story-books. The yard is 
now converted into a veritable garden, 
much larger than it ever was in old days, 
and flowers and green things have been 
coaxcd to grow in spite of soot and 
smoke. The Michaelmas daisies still 
bloom in their season, and make friends 
with china-asters and dahlias. 

It is no new tale that the flowers have 
to tell each other as they stand grouped 
together in the autumn sunshine; it is 
only the old story that will never have 
an end while the earth endures, 

And yet what a beautiful tale it is— 
the tale of patience, and long-suffering, 
and steadfastness! In all the world, 
perhaps, there is hardly any nobler 
thing than the fortitude which is lovely 
amid unloveliness, and fresh in the midst 
of decay. 

This is the story that the Michaelmas 
daisies are ever whispering in the misty 
town-garden ; and the nurses repeat it 
to the sick children lying within doors. 
And the lesson of the Michaelmas 
daisies becomes wrought into the daily 
life of many a suffering little one, just as 
it must be wrought into your life and 
mine if we are to live worthily and truly. 
For to each of us is given the power of 
living and grewing, no matter in what 
dreary corner our roots may be planted ; 
and the Master keeps watch over the 
blossoms, even when they are opened for 
His eye alone. 
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A GUIDE TO GOOD HABITS. 
THERE is a simple plan, girls, formaking good 
things easy—do them so often that they be- 
come habits. Unfortunately, however, bad 
things are to be made easy in the same way. 
So the subject of habits has two sides—one 
full of cheerfulness and encouragement, and 
the other quite the reverse. 

The sooner in life we form good habits the 
better. Indeed, it is only carly that we can 
reasonably hope to form habits at all. If you 
are going to teach bears to dance, or dogs to 
fetch and carry, or parrots to talk, or cats to 
open doors, you must begin betimes. The 
same with girls, Is cheerfulness to be a habit ? 
Begin it now. And truthfulness? Begin it 
now. And generosity? ‘Begin itnow. Yes, 
my friends, now is the time. 

Never mind the difficulty: there is very 
little in this world that is good and easy at the 
same time. The gold that is refined in the 
hottest furnace, says someone, comes out the 
purest in the long run; or, as Jean Paul puts 
it, “the canary bird sings the sweeter the longer 
it has been trained in a darkened cage.” 

No one, for example, would call the ac- 
quiring of the habit of industry an easy matter ; 
but, for all that, industry should grow to be 
about as natural as breathing. I don’t mean 
in the style of Clara, who has got into the 
way of always sitting with a piece of em- 
broidery in her hand, which truly looks very 
industrious ; but if you watch you will see she 
only does about two stitches every ten 
minutes. She is no model. Be you actively 
industrious—five hundred stitches every ten 
minutes, if that be possible. ‘* Work apace, 
apace, apace,’? says the old song, ‘ Honest 
labour bears a lovely face.” The habit of 
frittering away time im doing nothing is very 
easily acquired, but happiness goes hand in 
hand with occupation, as, girls, [have pointed 
out to you before, 

For those who are working for their living, 
the habit of industry is of special importance. 
Our business—just because it is our business 
—should be always kept in view, and we may 
quite well do this without falling into the 
objectionable practice of keeping a sharp cye 
always on the main chance. No one wants 
you, industrious girls, to push matters as hard 
as the man who, on his first and only visit to 
the top of the Great Pyramid, left there a 
packet of handbills and leaflets, puffing the 
superior qualities of his patent hairpins, 

One of the most striking features in connec- 
tion with good habits is their influence upon 
health. Look at Florence’s mother. Why, 
people were quite certain about her immediate 
death at least twenty-five years ago. Good 
habits have falsified these predictions, and she 
may even live a few years yet to"furnish a still 
more striking exam, eof how life:may be pro- 
longed by regular'\ and common sense. 

As a healthy habit,thére is that of early 
rising. ‘That'this is'highly'favourable to long 
life is acknowledged by“ everyone ‘wlio ‘has 
pee any attention tothe subject. And yet 
how few of us ever see the: day break,-or can 
claim acquaintance with-the rising sun. 

In connection with eating and drinking, too, 
good habits are of great importance. No 
doubt, health now and then requires us to be 
careful, and will even insist on our adopting a 
particular diet. But happy is that girl who 
acquires early the habit of eating what is 
sct before her without raising objections or 
making wry faces. 

There was a boy once who tookitinto his 
head to refuse to eat cold mutton | His father 
heard of it. “Let Andrew,’ysaid the father, 
“have cold mutton for breakfgst;¢old mutton 
for dinner, and cold mutton;-for supper, till he 
has learned to like cold miitton.” ‘This seems 
rather harsh treatment, but’ Andrew possibly 
grew up to bless the memory of his father, for 
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implanting in him comparative indiflerence as 
to what he either ate or drank. 

One of your foolish habits, girls, is very 
often timidity. You are nervously afraid about 
nothing—at least, most frequently it is about 
nothing ; for substantial dangers do not occur 
eyety day of our lives. Some of you are terrified 
at the thought of going iato a dark room, and 
others tremble at a mere sound, like a girl I 
met with in a book a while ago. She was 
reading a story in her own bedroom late at 
night, when suddenly she heard a thump. Up 
she sprang, put out the candle, and then, 
without undressing, covered herself up, her 
head in the quilt, and her heart beating so 
that you might have heard it. Now, the thump 
wasonly the great dog knocking his tail against 
the door! Had shat girl cultivated the Habit 
of self-possession—asI recommend you to ao 
—no such sound would ever have frightened 
her, and she might long ere this have finished 
her story in peace. 

Absent-mindedness is another habit worth 
speaking about, if only because it sometimes 
leads to such odd results. You have all heard 
of the lady who was going to give a visitor 
a glass of wine, but she was dreaming about 
something else, and poured him out a glass of 
vinegar instead. Then there was the other 
Jady who put salt on all her visitors’ pastry 
instead of sugar. These things happen very 
much through defective training. Some people, 

y good training, remember and attend to 
everything; others, by the fault of their up- 
bringing, remember nothing, like that worthy 
family I encountered the other night, who had 
left home and forgotten to take the latchkey 
to let themselves in again. 

‘The only occasion on which absent. minded- 
ness seems excusable is over an interesting book. 
But you must not understand me as recom- 
mending the example of the industrious stu- 
dent who was walking along a country road 
reading, and marched into the middle of a 
pretty deep stream b:fore she knew where 
she was. 

This leads one to spealt of the habit of 
reading. A great many contrive to get through 
the world without this habit; but life to them 
must bea sorry affair. Hettie tells me she 
went to stay for a month recently with a 
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wealthy family, and all the books they had in 
the house—and a big house, too—were a Bible 
and a French novel. “Such a wearisome 
month!” says Hettie. To readers there are 
never either wearisome months or wearisome 
minutes, provided there are books at hand; 
and for this reason, girls, if for no other, make 
books your constant companions. 

One has not far to go for examples of bad 
habits. ‘he observant eye, which, for the pur- 
poses of these papers, have had to keep upon 
you all, has shown me many a ee, 
which, my dear friends, you would be better 
without. Laura, to begin with her, has the 
habit of fussiness. It is just a habit, and, 
perhaps, after this hint in season she—for Laura 
is a nice girl—will set about attaining that high 
standard of good breeding which consists in 
taking everything coolly. 

Julia’s bad habit is self-admiration. She 
forgets that that state of mind most often ends 
in disaster. That is just what the deer did 
when it looked in the water admirmg its own 
figure, and paid not the least attention to the 
hunter’s horn. 

‘Then there is Janet. When she is embar- 
rassed, she always gives a little, short, nervous 
cough, and that is her bad habit. Her sister 
Katehas the funny habit of—when shethinks she 
is alone—carrying on a soliloquy in alow voice. 

Charlotte talks too much. Her agreeable 
rattle has before now furnished life and spirits 
to many a dull party, and I would not there- 
fore chide her unreasonably. But, Charlotte, 
you do talk too much; and it would be a good. 
thing if you now and then remembered the 
confession of that great man who set down in 
one of his books, “I never talked much at 
any one time in my life without saying some- 
thing or other I was sorry for.” 

Our last example will be Isabella, who has 
long had the bad habit of looking only to her- 
self. Take care, Isabella. Your ideas are in 
danger of growing narrower every day, and by 
the time you marry that duke, who at present 
exists only in your mind’s eye, there won't be 
a pin to choose between you and the duchess 
who once ona time persuaded her husband to 
decline to allow great public improvements 
on the ground that they might raise the price 
of the butter and eggs used in her family. 





Tue first morsel of news about dress which 
occurs to us is the brave attempt now being 
made by a number of ladies, with the Countess 
of Bective at their head, to help the suffering 
woollen trade of our dear native country by 
wearing only goods of British manufacture. 
This patriotic attempt has been joined by 
some of our princesses, and a large number of 
ladies of high rank, and the principal trades- 
men throughout the kingdom, and the best 
dressmakers have-all promised to help to the 
utmost of their power. 

To understand the subject, it is needful to 
explain that English wool, as grown by the 
English farmers and spun by English manu- 
‘acturers, makes into shiny materials known 
as alpacas, poi! de chévres, mohair, and man 
other names. All these were much wom bot! 
in France and England up to the year 1874, 
when a sudden freak of taste sent them out 
of favour, and they never since have been 
recognised by fashion. This seems the more 
‘a pity when we remember that they are 

amongst the best wearing, lasting, and prettiest 
materials in the world. Fashion, however, 
insisted that nothing should be worn but 
materials with a dull surface—cashmeres, 
merinoes, vigognes, and the dozen other pro- 





A safe rule for the formation of good habits 
is to take care to frequent only the society of 
those wno are well bred. I don’t think that 
a certain girl whom I have perhaps men- 
tioned to you already would curtsey like a 
telescope shutting up, if she had been much 
with those who were worth imitating. 

Those who would form good habits must 
act when alone just as they would were people 
present. Take such a habit as slovenliness, 
for example, for which “ Nobody sees me” 
forms a too-frequent excuse. Girls, beware 
of the first step in that direction. With- 
out habits of neatness and order you are not. 
worth speaking to. A young man was once 
much struck with a girl, and thought her per.- 
fection, of course; but one day he chanced to» 
get a glimpse of her own room, with every- 
thing in it at sixes and sevens, and after that 
he never mentioned her name. 

‘When you are sure that a habit you have 
fallen into is really a bad one, there should be 
no delay in giving itup. ‘“ Only once more.” 
No, indeed, Nanette; let your resolution be 
“Never again.” Gradual reformation is a 
mistake, and life is too short for any other way 
of correcting faults than that of just at once 
throwing them overboard. 

It is a method which, at least, should always 
be tried ; but the worst of bad habits is that 
they take so firm hold of us. Everyone knows 
this who has acquired any awkward tricks of 
fingering either on the piano or the violin, or who 
has picked up a faulty pronunciation of a 
foreign language. J{ we could only correct a 
bad habit bya resolution to be taken in a 
moment how delightful it would be. But 
Nature is against that easy process, and we 
must sometimes work harder to unle«rn bad 
habits than would be necessary to form three 
times the number of good ones. 

What a fine argument this is for keeping a 
careful watch over ourselves. My compliments, 
then, to everyone who can lay her hand on. 
her heart and say she is honestly striving to 
begin life with a great stock of good habits. 
T have considerable hopes of some of you, for 
it is clear you are trying so hard to begin 
right that you can hardly fail to end satis: 
factorily. 

James Mason. 
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ducts of French looms which fall in soft undu- 
lating folds, have no stiffness or dress, and 
reflect no lustre whatever. The effect ¢f this 
has been, we are told, to destroy the English 
woollen trade in dress textiles entirely, and 
this is one of the causes that has rendered 
farming in England so bad, for the farmer 
found no market for his wool, as nobedy wore 
materials into which it is woven. 

So now, if we want to be patriotic, we 
know what we must do, and must bear the 
fact in mind when we buy our winter dresses, 
that all shiny materials are of English manu- 
facture, and all the dull cashmeres and merinoes 
French. But you must not run away with the 
thought that our English manufacturers might 
have followed the fashion perhaps, and have 
made soft materials, too; but this they could 
not do with the alpaca wool, and the expense 
of changing the machinery is so great they 
could not accomplish it. “Besides, it seems 
that the French are such good dyers, and so 
blessed with sunshine and soft water, that we 
cannot compete with them. 

And now we will tum to our seasonable 
dress, and tell what we know of present and 
coming styles, so as to help our girls to be 
beforehand with their plans, for no economical 
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dressing is ever accomplished, we think, with- 
out much previous thought and planning how 
sto do the best possible with everything we 
have, and how to add the new so as to make 
the old look better and go further. 

Amongst new and useful materials—being, 
however, only old ones revived—-we find 
striped velveteen and watered silk, also moire 
antique; both of the last-named are used 
trimmings and bodices, not as whole dres: 
They are mixed with nun’s cloth, cashmere, 
silk, cotton, and even with sateen. For in- 
stance, a moire skirt may be used with a polo- 
naise or belted bodice and tunic of lawn ging- 
ham, cashmere, or nun’s cloth, now more 
generally called veiling. With polonaises a 
moire or watered silk sash is tied low round 
the hips, and with a round waist a moire 
belt is used with a knotted double ribbon of 
the same hanging at the side, or a chatelaine 
bag of the same. The chatelaine bag is illus- 
trated in our picture (sce background). Jackets 
and pointed bodices of moire are much worn for 
best or evening dresses, the skirts being of 
foulard, Indian muslin, white muslin, barége, 
or grenadine. Black grenadine skirts look 
well with black moire bodices, the grenadine 
being sometimes mounted over a coloured silk 
or sateen skirt, in which case the stockings 
match the colour of the skirt. The grenadine 
most worn is a square-meshed coarse canvas 
sort, not stiff or shiny. 

From this it will be gathered that the 
making over of old dresses is very comfortably 
provided for by Dame Fashion this autumn, 
and that during the winter evenings, with a 
little management we shall be able to make use 
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A VARIETY OF NEW COSTUMES. 


of summer dresses; and now that we cancover 
our old silk dresses with grenadine, we have 
no excuse for being shabby-genteel in half- 
worn dirly light silks, for we can have them 
dyed and turn them into pretty new dresses. 

Jerseys are still worn, but now they are 
generally beaded in all kinds of designs, and 
edged with handsome fringes of jet ; they are 
buttoned down the back and are very much 
used with black satin, silk, and cashmere skifts 
very much gauged above the flounces. Of 
course the possessors of skirts with no bodice 
are in clover, between the watered silk, the 
striped velveteen bodices, and the continuance 
of Jerseys. It always seems casier to turn over 
and re-make a skirt than a bodice, and it is 
wonderful what can be done with an old skirt 
and a few yards of new material. 

We have not said anything yet about the 
striped or ribbed velveteens. ‘The skirts are 
made in loose wide-kilted plaits, with a plain 
scarf tunic of light tweed or cashmere. Very 
effective mixtures are made of colour; for 
instance, the velveteen may be of a light un- 
certain browny yellow, and the tunic of a rich 
dark plum colour; grey may be worn with 
gamet, or dust colour with a chestnut-brown. 
The jacket is made of the velveteen, with no 
other trimming than buttons, with which it is 
fastened, Velveteen is a very favowite 
material with English girls, and the news of 
its return to vogue will be pleasant. 

The tunic of all dresses is now the plainest 
art, as it is usually quite untrimmed, shaped 
ike a scarf, and arranged in two or three deep 

folds round the basque, and the ends arranged 
ina large bow at the back. The skirt may 
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have four, five, or six flounces, and the bodice 
may be a plain long basque, a style which 
offers great inducements to the home-worker. 

Large bows and long sash-ends are used for 
woollen dresses, and added to a gathered waist 
and short skirt, give a quaint, old-fashioned 
Jook to the young maidens who array them- 
selves thus. “Lo tell the truth, the adoption of 
Miss Kate Greenaway’s sketches of children’s 
fashions have made our little ones look so 
quaint and bewitching that our older girls are 
inspired to copy them too, an idea which is 
equally effective, ifnot carried to excess. Any- 
thing looks better, to. my mind, than to see a 
young girl arrayed in the extreme of thoroughly 
conventional Parisian fashion, and looking like 
a plate from a fashion magazine ! 

Our illustration shows a varicty of costumes. 
The extreme left is a travelling or walking 
dress of tweed or cashmere; the bodice, made 
in the coat style, may be of a different 
matcrial to the skirt, or for a really useful 
ordinary dress all may be alike. The hat is a 
round-crowned straw with a trimming of gauze 
round it. The two young girls in the centre 
show quiet and pretty styles. The first would 
be suitable for a bridesmaid’s dress if made in 
white or coloured cashmere, and would prove 
a most useful dress afterwards. The third 
figure wears an evening dress, which, though 
so stylish and pretty, can be made up inex- 
pensively, and without much trouble. The 
foundation may be an old dress, cither black 
or coloured. The flounced skirt may be of 
Madras muslin, grenadine, gauze, or Spanish 
lace ; the fichu is a half-handkerchief of muslin, 
rounded at the corners, and trimmed with lace. 
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The fourth figure shows a pretty walking 
dress of brown wgogne trimmed with a border- 
ing, The hat is one of those with an open side, 
under which are placed a flower or else a ruche 
oflace. The fifth figurewears a flowered sateen, 
made up with a plain one, a neat straw hat tied 
beneath the chin, with lace strings. The bodice 
of this dress is a plain basque, edged with a 
fine kilting of the plain material. 

Shoes are still more worn than boots, which 
isavery good thing for girls with small allow- 
ances, as they are much less expensive. All 
shoes either lace or button, and the stockings, 
if they do not match the dress, are generally 
black. 

There is no sign of a decrease in the popu- 
larity of gathering, or gauging, as it is more 
properly called. Gauged bodices and sleeves 
have almost become the rule with all washing 
and thin pliant materials, and very often the 
whole space in front and round the hips for 
more than a quarter of a yard deep is gauged 
to the top of the trimming of the skirt. This 
style is very suitable to slight young girls. 
With these gauged hip skirts the becoming 
Swiss bodice or belt, pointed top and bottom 
both backand front, is much used. Some have 
bretelles, some are embroidered, and some are 
quite wide and lace up at the back. They 
may be made of plain sateen to match a sateen 
dress, of sateen, moire, velvet, or brocade, and 
the Sretelles (of the same) are ofien edged with 
lace. Atarecent garden-party, a Swiss belt 
of blue velvet, embroidered with gold-coloured 
flowers,with dvefelles tomatch, and deep-turned 
back cuffs, and wide round collar to match, 
was worn with a wood-coloured sateen dress. 
Perhaps some of our girls who can embroider 
may take the hint thus given, and begin in 
time to prepare these little additions to a plain 
dress, which will make the difference between 
a pretty and becoming appearance and one 
in which care and taste are both lacking. 


ELEANOR’S AMBITION. 


By the Author of “The White Cross and Dove of 
Peers,” “ Selina’s Story,” &c. 


THE EPILOGUE. 


“ How shall I rend the chain? 
How drink rich life again 
From those pure urns of radiance, well- 
ing free ? 
Father of Spirits! let me turn to Thee!” 


@fHREE year 
have passed 
‘ since James 
Lovell and 
Catherine 
Townsly 
were made 
one in the 
church in 
which the 
latter had 
been both 
baptised and 
con firmed, 
They have 
been to the 
youthful 
couple very 
happy years, 
though they 
have not 
brought exemp- 
tion from the 
occasional rainfalls and briery paths 
that come into the lot of ordinary 
mortals. The marriage was deferred a 








THE “GIRL’S OWN ‘PAPER. 


little longer than had been intended 
that the merry clash of wedding-bells 
might not strike too discordantly on 
ears filled yet with the slow, sad funeral 
chime. Passing up the churchyard 
path to the south door, where the bride 
entered, the party had in sight a mound 
covered with fresh sods, and some 
knew that underneath slept a flower 
fairer than any that blooms upon the 
lap ofearth. One passed it with an eye 
that sought and yet shunned it, and a 
pretty, lively-looking little lady who 
watched the ceremony from the side- 
pews in the aisle remarked that Frederic 
Fitton looked as if he were called to 
take part in an execution, 

This young lady, who is not easily 
forgotten as Miss Nettie Trevylyan, had 
a similar event in prospect. Her charm- 
ing (?) ignorance, her coquetry, and 
conscious little fascinations of manner 
had proved irresistible to a gentleman 
of almost three times her years, and one 
who had always amused his bachelor 
friends by the standard of perfection he 
declared essential in the woman who 
should have the honour to be his wife. 

Was Nettie this paragon ? 

Some said that he married her with 
a vague idea that he was going to form 
her mind. But Nettie had a mind that 
declined either being formed or im-formed; 
so it is possible that the experiment 
ended as unsatisfactorily as such experi- 
ments usually do. Rumour has it that 
there are between them frequent re- 
hearsals of Sir Peter and Lady Teazle; 
but then rumour has a great deal to say 
on most subjects, and is not always to 
be believed, 

Evelyn Oldfield’s mission to the little 
Fittons did not last many months, from 
the happy circumstance that Mr, Fitton 
resigned his curacy for the really-com- 
fortable living of Broughtonwick, pro- 
cured for him through his own rector’s 
representation to the patron, of his gifts 
and fitness for it. The living was worth 
800 a year. 

Yet the time that Evelyn had spent 
over these children had not been lost 
either to her or to them. She had pre- 
pared them for another teacher; she 
had tasted the luxury of doing good, 
and she and her sister Edith had grown 
alert for opportunities of being help- 
ful. Theirlittle library might almost be 
called a circulatingone, so many pilgrim- 
ages did their books make to youths 
ambitious of self-improvement. 

And though to give a course of music 
lessons to some young girl, qualifying to 
teach, or to read French with her, cost 
them more than even the loan of books, 
they did not hesitate in many instances 
to volunteer their kindly assistance, but 
acted on the precept, “ Freely ye have 
received ; freely give.’” 

At the time that the living of Brough- 
tonwick was offered to Mr. Fitton, his 
gladness and thankfulness for this 
transition from narrow means to com- 
parative affluence were deeply chastened 
by the affliction with which his house 
was visited. 

Oh, that it had come sooner! not 
sooner for him, but sooner for his dying 
child! The joy of it might have been as 
an elixir of life to her. Butthere was no 


hope of that now. He must even be 
cautious how he told Her, lest joy should 
be as dangerous to her as its opposite. 

So, sitting by her bedside, he prepared 
herfor it by afew minutes’ quiet converse, 
and then communicated the good news 
very calmly. 

“Oh, dear papa !”’ said Anna, “ what 
a heavy burden of care this must relieve 
you from! Now I should be able to say 
Nunc Dimittis. Ob, I wanted so to help 
you—it was the passion of my life; but 
God has come to your help, and He has 
made a quick ending of all your 
troubles.”” 

“Not of all. The heaviest remains ; 
for, my dear child, it does seem hard that 
you, who have been my sweet little com- 
forter and my sympathising friend 
through so many dark days of adversity, 
should not be permitted to enjoy my 
prosperity.”’ 

“But think how much better off I shall 
be,”’ she said. ‘‘ My wasted energies 
will all be given back; I shall be always 
learning and loving, where there is no 
ache of head or heart, no clay idols, no 
forbidden fruit, or inordinate thirst of the 
soul, bringing trouble on the brain. 
None of these things—all harmony 
and obedient will and joyous submission! 
Is it not beautiful ? 1 thought 1 had got 
past feeling, but I often lie awake and 
think how beautiful!” 

“T am thankful for that,’’ said her 
papa; ‘‘you are not torn reluctantly from 
our embrace.” 

And then, with an arch smile and a last 
play of lambenthumour that was innocent 
as the shaking of an angel’s wings, she 
added— 

“But I’m afraid St. Peter will shake 
his keys at me when he secs me at the 
Celestial Gate. He will tell me that 1 
have come before anyone wanted me.” 

There is a humourthat rives and thrills, 
and this was of the kind. Well for us 
that we hear so little of it. Mr. Fitton 
did not -hear from Anna another word 
that might not have been echoed from 
the ‘‘land that is very far off.” A few 
days after she slept so long and so 
peacefully that they could not tell toa 
moment when the repose of this life 
glided into that of the eternal rest. 

They had not long laid her in her last, 
quiet home beneath the shadow of the 
church ere they had to set their faces 
towards ‘‘fresh fields and pastures new.” 
Perhaps it was well for them that it 
was so. 

And how has Eleanor developed? She 
has developed beautifully, as Catharine 
said she would. Losing herself she has 
found herself, and all who wanted her 
have found her too, Duty has not 
achieved the conquest over inclination 
without a struggle, but now wherever 
she moves she falls into her right place 
naturally. It was hard: at first to rise 
when Catharine did, and go through the 
duties of the.day with her. But Catha- 
tine, in consideration of her lack of 
strength, was indulgent till her health 
improved. The more active life, and the 
equal balance of mind that variety of 
occupation induced, helped to improve 
it. Her patience and her temper were 
not always found perfect. Sometimes the 
yoke herelder sister put on hergalled her. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


She disliked to defer to her in every- 
thing, and to find when she had acted on 
herown judgmentthat she hadblundered. 
Yet, whatever differences arose between 
the sisters, they soon disappeared before 
the mutual resolve to be conciliatory and 
forbearing. 

Eleanor’s dislike to Gomestic duties 
vanished in proportion as she became at 
home in them; for, outside of our own 
particular forze, we nearly always take 
pleasure in doing what we find we can 
do well. She learned, too, thatthe com- 
monest and most trifling tasks may be 
ennobled by the spirit that is brought to 
bear on them. 

“ Straight is the line of duty, 

Curved is the line of beauty ; 
Keep thou the first, and thou shalt find 
The second follow thee.”’ 

If we were to recapitulate all the 
lessons Eleanor learned during the last 
year of Catharine’s home life, we should 
expand this into. a moral essay. So we 
will forbear. 

One happy consequence of it was that 
the pleasant, busy hoursthe sisterspassed. 
together bound their hearts more closely 
to each other than they had ever been. 
The last six months, Eleanor’s thought- 
fulness and care exempted harine 
from most of her little responsibilities, so 
she had time to employ for herself. This 
was not, in herestimation, a small com- 
pensation for the pains she had taken in 
teaching Eleanor. 

Mrs. Townsly ceased to wonder what 
would become of them all when Catharine 
was not there to look after them ; and 
Frederic to indulge in inuendoes against 
blue - stockings. Insensibly Eleanor 
dropped into the old habit of writing 
lengthily to him when he was away, and 
his affectionate response to her letters 
showed that she had regained the old 
place in his regard. 

Then, for the sacrifice she made! 
Looking back on it, it lost the magni- 
tude that it had in contemplation. Her 
intellect had been vitalised by the new 
currents of thought and feeling it had 
come in contact with. Her daily 
reading and her music practice had 
yielded her a richer return than she had 
contemplated. The lighter books, read 
aloud in the afternoon and discussed 
with Catharine and her mother, had re- 
kindled her animation and restored the 
flow of winsome speech. When more 





abundant leisure came to her, she found 
she could study with greater ease than 
she did when she was. poring con- 
tinuously over manuscript. 





VARIETIES. 


ORDINARY FAULTS IN PrANoO PsrrorM- 
ANCES. 
THE faults most frequently found in piano- 





forte-playing consist in exaggeration of feeling 
and expression, in too strong or even vehement 
accentuation, and in want of rhythmical feel- 
ing, indistinctness of execution, a continual 
change of time, hurrying or dragging the time, 
slurring, an indiscriminate use of the pedal, 
thumping, want of evenness in the movements 
of the hand, the habit of throwing the body 
about, and of flinging the hands into the air; 
lack of accuracy and fhithtainess in interpreting 
the original. text, interpolation of strange 
passages, changing the terms of expression 
given by the composer; unnecessary doubling 
of the notes where the author desires single 
notes, laying in octaves the notes with the 
little finger indistinctly, and last, not least, 
playing chords in the argaggiando manner 
where firm chords are indicated. All these 
are faults worthy of serious censure and should 
be carefully avoided.—Pawer, 


RINGS FOR THE SENTIMENTAL. — The 
most modern form of sentimental ring was 
invented by French jewellers in the early part 
of the present century, and afterwards adopted 
by English ones. In it, a motto is formed by 
the arrangement of stones around the hoop ; 
the initial letter of thename of each stone 
forming amatory words when combined; as 
in the following examples :— 


Ruby L apis Lazuli 
E merald O pal 

G arnet V erde Antique 
A methyst E merald 
Ruby M alachite 

D iamond E merald 


A Worp asout Duty.—Duty is far more 
than love. It is the upholding ea through 
which the weakest becomes strong, without 
which all strength is unstable as water. No 
character, however harmoniously framed and 
gloriously gifted, can be complete without 
this abiding principle ; it is the cement which 
binds the whole moral edifice together, with- 
out which all power, goodness, intellect, truth, 
happiness, love itself, can have no permanence ; 
but all the fabric of ‘existence crumbles away 
from under us and leaves us at last sitting in 
the midst of ruin, astonished at our own 
desolation.—Jés. Fameson. 

Tur Srens or A Littiz Minp. — In- 
attention to what you have on hand at the 
moment, be it what it may, the doing one 
thing and thinking of another at the same 
time, ur the attempting to do two things at 
ence, are the never-failing signs of a little, 
frivolous mind. 

Tue Greatest Evrrcr in Music.—Mozart 
was once asked what, in his opinion, produced 
the greatest effect in music. ‘No music,” was 
the laconic reply. He meant the cessation of 
music. A pause not only acts beneficially ; 
it likewise depicts the greatest excitement, 
heightens the expectation of the hearer, and is 
particularly effective in sacred music. 


Wuar Girits Sucurp Br. — A woman 
must be a pleasant creature. Be sure that 
people like the room better with you in it 
than ont of it, and take all pains to get the 
power of sympathy and the habit of it. Girls 
should be like daisies : nice and white, with an 
edge of red if you look close; making the 
ground bright Wherever they are; knowing 
simply and quickly that they do it, and 
that it would be very wrong if they didn’t do 
it.— Ruskin, 

For Tosi wo Since out or Tunr. 
Swans sing before they die; ’twere no bad 

thing 
Should certain persons die before they sing.— 
Coleridge. 


ANsweER to DousLe Acrostic (p.-814). 
LL & A, L : 





A M oO 
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HOUSEKEEPING, 


Lavna—Many thanks for the “amateur poetry.” 
“ Brest” is usually spelt with ana.” If applied 
immediately, salt is the best thing to apply to the 
ink stain on the carpet ; throw on enough to absorb 
it all, remove with a knife, and wash with soap 
and water. 

Irunz.—Tbe simplest method of staining floors is 
to purchase either oak or mahogany stain, by the 

uart, at any oilman’s ; apply with a brush, ‘after 
diluting with water. It isbetter to try a little frst 
to sce its depth of colour. Afterwards varnish ; the 
varnish may be also obtained at the oilman’s, by the 
pint ; the floor must be very clean. 

Fenius Farsa.—Fumigation with tobacco-smoke 
and syringing with tobacco-water are generally 
used; but the presence of these insects shows 
weakness in the plants. 

Amy.—Stand the white coral in water until clean; 
while in the water it may be gently brushed with a 
soft hairbrush, but, as a rule, pouring water on it 
aud steeping it ix clean water wil] usually clean it 
sufficiently. Mothering Sunday is said to be so 
called in England from the universal practice cf 
allowing servants and others to return home to see 
their families on that day. 


WORK. 


E. P.—The white satin dress would be very pretty 
with red or maroon ribbons. An excellent recipe 
for macareni cheese was given at page 525, vol. ii. 
Apparently you do not read “ Useful Hints.” 

A Foruicn Girt.—Work the shoes in coarser wool 
with a larger sized crochet needle. 

A Youne SExvanr.—Purchase a little emery powder 
from the ironmonger, and make it into a small 
strawberry-sbaped cushion, with the aid of a little 
red cloth or velvet. You must make a stout lining 
first, to prevent the powder coming through. 

Lanoiey.—White flannel, or coloured trimmed with 
a figured silk, is the new fashi Consult our 
article on ‘Scasonable Dress. There are so 
many pretty hats, it is impossible to advise you, as 
you do not give any particulars; the most useful 
are those trimmed with rows of black lace, as they 
are suitable for any event. 

Brown-xysp Fro.—Oatmeal cloth may be recom: 
mended as an cxcellent washing material, looking 
better after each wash. Black Tid loves are not 
worn with light dresses; tan and buff colour aro 
more used. 

Leisure is one of the many applicants for advice on 
the subject of finding something to do at bome. 
We can only advise her to try for herself, when she 
will soon prove the impossibility of the task. 








EDUCATIONAL, 


Dix-weur ANs.—4ll the information you require on 
these points may be found in asmall handbook, 
called the “ Englishman’s Year Book,” published 
by Hatchards and Co., Piccadilly, We give in- 
formation in answer to questions, but cannot tan 
our magazine into a guide book. Use the soap 
with the least alkali in it. 

Miranva.--Lhe fifth proposition of the 1st book of 
Euclid is called the ons Asinorum, because it is 
the first difficult theorem where the dunces 
stumble, 

Eva D.—We think you might write copies even 
though you have no regular instruction. Read 
“ Help for Study at Home,” page 599, vol. ji. 

Lirtty Davpy.—lhe “Handbook of ‘the Knglish 
‘Yongue,” and the Handbook of English Litera- 
ture,” both by Angus, will suit yourpurpose. ‘Lhey 
are published at 56, Paternoster-row, H.C. 

O1b Wakiz.—You would find the ‘ New Companion 
to the Bible,” published at 56, Paternoster-row, 
E.C,, at zs, €d.,a great help in reading the Holy 
Scriptures. Kead Helps to Study at Home,” 
page 599, vol. ii, We should advise you to pro- 
curea copybook, and try and write a few copies to 
enlarge your handwriting. You would find 
English History a good thing to begin your studies 
upon, 

















MUSIC. 


Dorurre —Consult our music reviews, and inguire 
ata musicseller’s. 

E. M. 1. (Aintab, Syria.)--Many thanks for your 
pretty card. ‘The lady you inquire about is living 
in London, though rarely singing in public. 

Howxor jsxiGut.—Inqu're at the best music pub- 
lisher's  Tobacco- water is generally used to 











syringe the bushes 
L. M—‘he word “plagal” is Fronch, from the 
Greck. and signifies “slanting.” It means that 





the principal tones lie between the fifth of the key 
and its octave, or twelfth; it is said of certain 
melodies or tunes. ‘Ihe definition of -' authentic” 
is having an immediate re'ation to the tonic; of 
“plagal,” having a corresponding relation to the 
dominant below the tonic. A plagal cadence is 
one in which the final chord on the tonic is pre- 
ceded by the chord on the sub-dominant. 

E, —Thbe song you mention has the first line for 

.. Th nk you for all your kindly apprecia~ 

tion of our labours on behzlf of the girls, Such 
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letters as yours, sho ving that we are really helping 
them coin on the path of duty, are our best 
reward, 





ISCELLANEOUS. 


Crarice Carww.—From five to ten minutes; chilli- 
nes3 1s the thing to be avoided in bathing. and 
you should kevg yourself covered with “water 
always. 

Draregy.—Your writing is quite good enough for a 
clerkship of any kind. 
+A. H.—'here are conval-scent homes both at 
Folkestone and Dover, but no governes:es’ homes 
that we know of. There is a ladies’ home at ™t. 
Leonards-on-Sea, 1t, Cross-strect, and there is 
also one at Southport at 28, Alexandra-road 

ARDYL.— Dolce far niente, means © sweet idleness,” 
but has been characterised by most grammarians as 
an utterly meaningless sentence. 

E. 4. M.—We do not answer privately. The first 
prize essay is published, and your pupil may judge 
of her own faults by the vircues of tha 

Tomnoy —We think there is no vulgarity in writing 
on fancy paper. which is much in vogue just 
now. Untidiness and care'ess writing and com- 

















THE GIRL'’S OWN PAPER, 


Burrercur.—Beware of using co'd baths without 
consulting your own doctor, and judge of your 
constitution, Many really benefit by a quick 
sponging with cold water who would be serious! 
injured by immersion in it — Certainly, wl 
any known weakness of the heart it would be 
dangerous. Warm baths of five minutes duration, 
ta before going to bed, you might safely 
enjoy. We are gratified by your kind commenda. 
tion. 

Uns Ame —Your latter evinces a lack of that 
delicate feeling of propriety which all girls should 
possess. 

E. 17. Sarop.—Use beeswax and turpentine to potish 
and refresh’ your oaken cupboard. To cover the 
front, make a pair of serge or velveteen curtains, 
hanging them to a small brass rod by rings. ‘This 
rod can be purchased at any ironmonger’s, and can 

be put up with its little socket ends by yourself. 

Vior.kr Atpous.—Inquire of ary bookseller. We 
see it for sale everywhere. § 

Kare Wotustuy.— Half a crown a night is the 














position are the gravest offences against good 
taste. 

A. M.N.A.—The handle must bo freshly coated, 
as there is no way of cleaning it. 

Spuepwett.--Your question has been answered 
over and over agsia in the correspondence 
column. 

Harewett.—We do not give paper patterns. 
Try alittle ammonia to the stain, diluted with 
water, 

Ava W.—“or making skeleton leaves, see page 
582, vol.i. Writing good. 

Betxe.—z. The roth of July, 1856, was a Tues- 
day. 2. The word is spelt’ both ways rightly: 
choir or quire. The latter is old-fashioned, 
but not wron; 

K. Y. (Durban).—We think friction with oil m’ght 
do good, Consult a doctor, as there must be a 
revson. 

Meweer of ParwiaMext—The paper makers 
who buy torn paper and newspape s always 
advertise in the daily prpers. 

Jeante.—We regret to hear of the unanswered 
letters, but we hope you have looked for the 
answers, as we have had several complaints of 
the kind from correspondents who have been 
replicdto “‘ Giroflée” is the French name for 
the stock or gillyflower. We should wear the 
cream cashmeres untrimmed if they are clean. 
We do not think that “ truthfulness? means 
rudeness, and we hope you will avoid the latter 
in your interc ‘urse with us. 

Mowica.—We do not knaw of any other opening 
than the one you mention. 

Mois Rosi wp and [ity ov tHe Vartey both 
deserve our best thanks for their prettily 
written and encouraging letters. The writing 





























of the former might be improved by being 


A Perpcexep One. 





Rory. —The “Judas Tree” js 
flowering tree of the genus Cerers, 





a leguminous 


e common in the 
Kast; on one of isch Judks, according to tradi - 


tion, hung himself. ‘There is also a tree in 
United St.tes of America called by this mace 
having beautiful red flowers. > 

Kertie.—We do not give addresses of the sort, 

A.C, E, L.—See Our Christmas Card Table,” 
which faces the number for April, and arrange the 
cards in that manner, for which full directions a e 
given with the pic.ure, 


‘We think your revol-e is a 
good one, By God's blessing you may have been 
taught a lesson, “first to show piety at home.” 

‘lim. v. 4. We understand you. 

E. A, Hucuss.—China plates and saucers are hung 
up. by means of wires which are sold. al 
twisted at the buck, so as to hork round the ed 
in four places in front, and forma stem up the 
back, terminating in a book or loup by which they 
are suspended to a nail. Procure one at sume 
fancy china shop, and then, with a bait of pacers, 

you might make others yourself. 

Exnur.—lo remove stains of Conéy’s fluid from 
linen, procure a pennyworth of oxalic acid, cis - 
solve it in a pint of cold water, and soak the 
Yinen in it for a few minutes. We are in- 
debted to a correspondent for this recipe, 
which she luis tried with perfect success. 

Frances. -We are much obliged to you for so 
Kindly giving us the useful recipe which we 
have copied for “* Ethel’s” benefit. You gratify 
us by your hearty approval of the tendency 
of our paper. You write a lady-like hand. 

Karureen W.—We are unable to read your 
adopted name. “ Katharine” means “' pure. 

We do not give addresses of other publisher 

but advise you to write to a music warehouse. 

Laita RooKit.—The pocts to whom reference 
is made in the lines by ‘Tennyson, which you 
have quoted, are:—Dan'‘e. See the Inferno" 
canto v., stanza xix. Chaucer, “ Troilus and 
Crescide,” book iii, lire 1645 ;' and Boethius, 
“De Consol. Fh 1.,?" lib. ii, 

Girsry.—Vou should write to the secretary of 
the British and Foreign Hible Socie'y, and he 
will give you all the information and assist- 
ance which 3 ou require. 

Juss.—Add crumbs of bread to your list, rolled 
into litde pellets, also peas, barley, wheat, « 
lump of rock salt to pick at, and some fine 
gravel. ‘They might have veiches also, anil 
certainly fresh water daily. Hemp seed should 
be sparingly given, #s it is heating. Treserve 
them from cold and damp, A little saffron may 
be put into their water, and a small allowance 
made of hemp sced at moulting time | People 
who keep birds should provide themselves with 
a manual, at least, to gude them as to their 
treatment. ‘Ihe above list of 100d is suitable 
for pigeons, and doves may Le fea in the same 















































way. 

















made more legible; but th: latter writes legibly 





























and well for her age. 








A Yorksre Hovsnwire tells vs that she bis 








read our article on “ A Housekeeper’s 1) fli- 



































Evancuiine.—We believe that “ Gipsy Queen” 





culties,” and proceeds to advise us to 



































was answered, but large buniles of Answers 





them helf an hour,” &¢ | We thank her ior 











have to lis by till there be space for their in-  E 























sertion. We symp hise in your trouble. Your 
hand, though legible, is much too large ant 
the tails too long for literary or business corre- 
spondence. Your husband might be cligible 
as a traveller or a buver, perhaps, for some 
commercial house. We are unable to say 
for what occupation your own qualifications 
would suit you. 

E. H.—1. Those who bestow such wholesale con- 
demnation on anyclass of persons show themselves 
sadly lacking in Christian charity, and in consti- 
tuting themselves “judges,” merit the severe 
reproofs aiministered fo such by our Lord Himselt 
and His apostle St. Paul. 2. We do not express 
opinion: on points upon which the most conseien- 
tious persons are found holding very opposite 
views one from another. The que.tion is one of 
personal conviction. 

Burrercue—r. Consult th mperance society to 
which you belong. They wi'l deci je the matter for 
you. 2. To play a wind or string instrument re- 
quires a good ear. Your own car might be im- 
pr ved We could not tell whether playing on 
awind instrument would give you a headach: 

A Mortner's Harp —We cannot give addresses, ac- 
cording t our rules Indian corn, and also boiled 
potato peclings, and the inferior’ sweepings of a 
flour mill, and alittle sprinting of oats, all knead-d 
together with water so as to mike a thick paste, is 
very good for poultry. Sce our article “How to 


Rear Fowls,” page 315. We advise you to write 
copios- 
































the son ewhat unique recipe jor covkiy g, end 





May (reading the Prospectus of the new volume). Drax 
me, why we girls are move fortunate enery rear! And 
Just to think that there was a tiru when there was no 


Gint's Own Paver, and now every vie reads tt! * 


usual price, we believe. for a bedroom in most 
places. We should advise moving from one place 
to another. 

Birpie and M. E, H.—We thank you both for 
your very nice lette-s, which do you credit. The 
Statements you have made are perfectly correct. 
‘We were acquainted with the fact before you 
wrote, but arc obliged to you for taking thu trouble 
of writing. 

Neruextyy —We acknowledge your ‘etter and sug- 
gestion with thanks. ‘Ihe plan, however, would 
not come within the scope of our’ work. 

A Titres Conrrisror.— The first mention of 
“money ” in the Holy Scriptures is to be found 
in Genesis xxiii., qth verse. ‘This example con- 
sisted of silver. 

Tts.—It wou'd be an impertinence to give a private 
address, even of a man well known to the public. 
Clean the gloves with benzoin or ammonia. 

Si ‘VENTEEN.—4 little butter rubbed on will 
remove the tar, afterwards use some drops of 
turpentine, or benzoin. 

Betsy Trotwoo.— Yon are probably suffering 
from indigestion or debility, Mead the answer to 
“Madge,” at paze 367, vol. 

















so utilising the soid “difiiculties.’”? She con- 
cludes by saying that they are ‘to Le caten 
with fried bacon,” and are ‘considered an 
excellent spring medicine.” No doubt all 
our trials and difficulties prove such to us— 
metaphorically speaking. We thank her for 
her kind and well - intentioned le ter, but 
the “bacoa” part of the recipe scems rather 
perplexing. a8 
SwWent-roorn says she is a confirmed “ Goppopist 
and asks to have ore of the cart phrases of the 
isthetic-—viz , “ Quite too t-o'’— explained to 
her We are not in the confidence of such eccen- 
tric folk, and by no means approve of the silly 
freak of fancy that diverts any words in the lan 
guage from their true English weaning. Fy 
ding, people turn themse-ves into feeble imitators 
of “ Mad«+me Malaprop ” and“ Mrs. Brown.” 2. 
Sweet things disagree with some people, and as 
they tend to produce acidity in the system, they 
tend likewise to p:oduce deviiy in the teeth. accept 
our thanks for so kind a lette 
F. Wigians.—Fhe earnest desire to Jove and serv 
Godis implanted in the heart by His Spirit. ‘lake 
courage in the assurance that Hehis not left yeu 
to yourself, but is “striving” in yours to make 
you more what you ought to Le Endeavour t+ 
jollow His guidance, and do net think 30 much ot 
your own shoitcom ngs snd unworthiness as of 
your Saviour’s meriis and His willingness to 
to the utteimost all who come unto Ged through 
Hin.” 
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ALLEN. & HANBURYS' 


PERFECTED 


COD LIVER OIL. 


“This so-pure and oe that when oil will agree at all this is stro to do’ so.” 


—Horace Dopece, M. 
‘fas almost the daliccey of salad oi]? British Medscad Fouria. 


© Many persons to whom the taste of the oil has hitherto been an ‘Gbstacle will 
doubtless be able to take it.”—Zancet. 
“No nauseous -eructations follow after it is swallowed.’ "Medical Press and 


Circular. 
“dk pharmaceatical product whiclvis in its way uorivalled.”—Londont Medical 


Recor 

“A great boon to get such an gal 
—Practitioner, 

All who have difficulty in taking Cod Liver Oilshould insist on a A... &: HL’s 
“  ertett ted” @il. : Sold only in, Imperial quarter pints, 1s,.4d, Balt pinis 
B. fos pie ae 9d. quarts, 93,5 bearing A & H.'s Signature ‘and ‘Trade 

ark (a 

if ail Chemists, and of the Sole Manufacturers, 


ALLEN & HANBURYS, Plough Court, Lombard Siredt, London 


STRUTTS’ “sem 


STRUTTS 
MERINO YARN. 


KNITTING 


STRUITS’ 


CROCHET COTTON, 


in Balls and Hia 
_ SLRUTTS’''SEWING COTTON. 
STRUTTS’ ABSORBENT COTTON WOOL: 


OF ALL’ DRAPERS| AND HABERDA SHERS. 


It well deserves the name of’ Perfected,’ 








| TRADE MARK.” 


. COTTONS. 








TRADS MAKK. 





ss 
“MACNIVEN & CAMERON'S PENS ARE THE BEST.’ —opirti,. 
1,745 NEWSPAPERS RECOMMEND THEM,.—See The Graphic. 5 
Ba WAVERLEY THE PICKWICK PEN. 
EK OWL PEN. THE NILE PEN, 
i THE COMMER OAL PEN 







eres ane neers aad a bleach 
‘The Pickwick, the Owl and the Waverley Pen.” 
“They are a treasure.”—Standard. 


6a. and xs, por Box, at al] Stationers, Sample box, all the kinds, by post 19, xd. 

Patentecs of Pens and Penliolders, ACNIVEN & CAMERON. 
230,33, BLAIR STREET, EDINBURGH. (Estd. 3770.) 

Pen Makers to Her Majesty’s Government Offices. 


‘W LINCOLNSHIRE FEATHER BEDS and DOWN 
QUILTS at half retail prices. Thousands of, Testimonials. 
Send! for Price Lists. 
‘T. SMITH, 15, Wine Office Court, | Fleet Street, London, EC, 
wherd specimen goods maybe seen. 


ye ((Non-wercurrac)” ¢ 
Agila tobe:the best and cafeet atticle for cleaving Silver and Hlectec-plate: 
‘Sold in boxes, 1s. 25. 6 and 4s. 6d. each, by Chemists, Ironmongers, &c. 
/" Manufactared by’]. GODDARD, Station Street, Leicester. 


CASES FOR BINDING 


‘N.B.—ASs many of our. rea Ts - revel enquir a about 
have ‘to state that the Publishers cannot unde: 
Bookbinder’ or’ Boo! 
or Parts at a small cost. 


Parts, may also be. purchas 


VILLA WASHER, 





ithe First Volume of CURES fo) 


e the india 
er, who will, if desired, 'p: focure one ‘of 


For the convenience of our weekly readers, the PACKET: OF Lares ‘TITLE PAGE, AND IND xX, which ‘have been given'with Monthly 


TO. YOUNG LADIES, 


BERLIN WOO 


WHERE ‘TO BUY THEM! 1 
The finest qualities only, weighing 16 ounces to the pound. 


Berlin Wools, Shetland Wools, Andalusian. Wools, Scotch 
Yarns, Welsh Yarns, Peacock, Victoria, and other Yarns, at 
the lowest prices. 

Fleecy Wools, Ice Wools, Crewel Wools, Crewel Silks, Filo- 
selle, and materials for every description of Art Needlework. 

Samples of any kind of Wool. and price list’ post free 
inuediately on application.” 


M. WHELLENS, 3, 5, ‘and 6, Queen's Terrace, Camden Road, London, N. 


WASHING-DAY REFORM, 
HARPER EL WELVET REES’ 


D. LABOUR-SAVING 


£2 45s. (Cash Price, £2 10s), or Bie 
Wringer and Mangler combined £5 ‘5a, 
each (Cash Price, £4°15s.), does the Fort- 
night's’ Family Wash in. Four Hours, without 
RUBBING or BOILING, as certified by thousands 
of dal ited ioe? 

J. Rosinson, Great Sampford, 
Bainter weites—"' With the aid of the ser 
vant, aged 14, the Fortnight’s Family Washing 
for six in family is done in four hours.” 

‘Mrs. Cartes Pawstent, St, Saviour's Villa; 
Bury St, Edmunds—“ Our Fortnight's Family 
‘Wash, which formerly occupied from’8 A.1. till 
8».u,, is now done in three hours, and the co pet 
fire is out five hours sooner than it used to 

Carriage paid; free trial; ea fiwalinecl 
Payments, ot ten per cent. cash discount, from 

ARPER Twatvernens, Laundry Machinist, 80, 
‘Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C. 


FOREIGN STAMPS [aaa 


FOR 1880, 
, San Marino; Brazil, Mautitins, &. 








NEW PACKETS 
FOR: 1880. 


14 Varieties, all unused, including Persi 
post-free, 7a. 














s, all unused, including China, Nicaragua, Bhopal, Antioquia, 
feties, all unused, i luding Cashmere, Punjaub, Curagoa, Deccan, 
Honduras, Pallland Talon: &c, jost=free, 28. 7d. 
50 Vatieties, all used, inclading turkey, Eeypt, Chili, Greoce,&c., post-free, 74. 
30 Varieties, all used, including Don! Carlos, ‘Deccan, Portuguesa Indies, 
‘Tuscany, Japan, Sow post-free, 1s, xd. 
‘roo Varieties, ‘all used, including ‘Peru, Dutch Indies, Mauritius, Oldenburg, 
West Australis, Naples Sic. post: ree, 28. xd. 
s, all obsolete, including New Granada, set of 7 Heligoland, 
sicily] ,, Luzon, Mexico, Modena, &c., &c;, post-fr €e, 38. xd. 
julgaria, ie OC. 25C., S0C., andr franc... 
Bosnia ani Hlerzezovin, 35) 10,355.20) and a3 kr. 
‘Salvador, 18; 79 
‘Tobago, rd. 
Ball particalars’ 












Setof's ... .3s.6d, 
a6 Bea 


5 a 

rundieds of other Sets and Packets, are 

given in the Illustrated ore! Statup and’ Crest Prospectus ‘Sent to any address, 

postitree, on. application, ‘The New Price Catalogue includes all issucs-up to 
ecember, 1879. ‘Price 6d. each ; or, with Illustrated Appendix, 1s. 


STANLEY, GIBBONS, & CO., 8, GOWER ST. LONDON, W.C 


TO STAMP COLLECTORS. 


‘The best’ an d ‘cheapest Stamp’ Album ever 
paola the“ CROWN POSTAGE STAMP, 
LBUM:’?for 188. Strongly houndin cloth 
guts ‘between leaves, and with spaces oeomaad: 

for nearly 3,000. stamps,’ Lllustrated on every 

page, Size, of by 64 inches. . Pri ‘post 
marvel of ch heapuess4t 

“The Aenea POSTAGE STAMP 

ALBUMS, 94.) 275) 388. and £3. 


: ana RATED DESCRIPTIVE. 
PRICE LIST fer Bt (rai and pow ie, ot 
‘application), contains full particulars_of al the 
lso or an immense” stock Postage 

amps, Fost’ Cards, Phi 






Literature, 


WHITFIELD, KING & Co., La ey Street, toewish, 


ESTABLISHED 


aes ‘may. be,had 


WN PAPER, we 
volumes. © \quiry should be made of any local 
ie above Cases for Binding, and | insert the Mumabers 


wv 









of: any Bookseller, price 94. 


